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Sir Edward Dyer, a poet and courtier 
of the Elizabethan age, was born, as it is 
supposed, about 1540, and educated at 
Oxford. Elizabeth employed him in 
several embassies, and conferred on him 
the Chancellorship of the Garter in 1596. 
He died about 1610. 

Sir James Dyer, an eminent lawyer 
born 1511, educated at Oxford, and made 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 
the reign of Elizabeth. He died 1582. 

John Dyer, an agreeable poet, born in 
1700, educated at Westminster School 
under Dr. Friend. He entered into holy 
orders, and was ordained by Dr. Thomas, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and married. He died 
of a decline in 1758. His best poems are 
“¢ Grongar, Hill,” “The Ruins of Rome,”’ 
and ‘* The Fleece.’-—A Correspondent 
wishes to know whether any of the above 
left descendants ? and where established ? 
also their arms ? 

W. D. B. requests information respect- 
ing the family of Laroque or Laroche, 
one of whom, (John Laroche, esq.) was 
one of the Assistants of the Royal African 
Company in 1737. 

L. G. S. asks for some account of the 
family of French of Antigua, and of whom 
John Bogle French, late of London, de- 
ceased, was a member. 

D. remarks, ‘‘ J. P.’s etymology of 
York (p. 371) appears ingenious and 
plausible ; but he cannot haye consulted 
the site or the map, for he will not find 
that it answers to the description of the 
locale which his theory suggests.” 

D. C. L, remarks, ‘‘ There is much 
truth in the review of the pamphlet on the 
Baronetage of Scotland in your last num- 
ber. And perhaps some of your readers 
can give me information respecting the 
family of a Sir Donald Campbell, a 
Scotchman, who resides on the continent, 
and styles himself Hereditary Keeper of 
Dunstaffnage Castle, &c. an honour doubt- 
lessly belonging to the Duke of Argyle.” 

H. W. G. R. asks whether any of our 
readers can account for the omission of 
the name in Burke’s Baronetage of Sir 
William Rae, Bart. who is nevertheless 
in the list of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council in Great Bri- 
tain’’ at the end of his work. But in his 
‘*General Armory” there is the name of 
‘Rae (Esk Grove, Mid Lothian, Bart.) 
Vert, three stags courant argent. Crest, a 
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stag at gaze proper. Supporters, dexter, 
a stag; sinister, a lion ; both proper. 
Motto.—In omnia promptus.’’ Are the 
families one, or the Baronets of the same 
family? Also, in the Dictionary of the 
Landed Gentry by the same eminent gene- 
alogist, he finds the name of Reay, and 
in the Heraldic Illustrations are the arms 
of the family emblazoned : ‘* Argent, 
three bucks courant gules. Crest, a buck 
statant, guardant gules. Motto,—IJnom- 
nia promptus.” Are the Reays of the 
same stock as the Raes ?>—We should say 
both the families were surely Scotch, from 
the arms canting upon ‘stags’? or 
“bucks,” really raes, i. e.roes. For an 
English family of Ray, a canting coat 
would rather have given ray-fish, 

J.P. observes, ‘¢ Birinus, who converted 
the West Saxons to Christianity in the 
earlier part of the seventh century, is said 
by Bede to have fixed himself at Dorcic 
(Dorchester) as a Bishop, and he was 
succeeded in that see by Agilbert. It 
has been said by nearly all the commen- 
tators and annotators on Bede that Dor- 
chester in Oxfordshire was meant by him: 
but it is submitted they err, as that place 
was out of the kingdom of the West Sax- 
ons, and that Dorchester in Dorsetshire 
was intended. It is thought that Dor- 
chester in Oxfordshire did not become a 
see until some considerable time after the 
the time of Birinus, and then not one of 
the West Saxon sees. Can any of your 
Correspondents throw any light on this 
question ?” 

R. S. A. recommends a General Index 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, com- 
mencing from the termination of the last 
in 1818. The use made of the existing 
General Indexes is an undeniable proof 
that such a work is desirable : still we 
can hold out no hope of its being exe- 
cuted. The fact is, that inquirers are for 
the most part contented to refer to the 
long series of our work in public libraries; 
where they find the Indexes, and there- 
fore so many copies are not required as 
might be expected. On this account, the 
previous General Indexes were not re- 
munerative. They are in two parts, one 
from 1731 to 1786 inclusive, and the 
other from 1787 to 1818 inclusive. It is 
always our endeavour to make the In- 
dexes to each volume as full and com- 
plete as possible. 
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The Stuart Papers—Letters of Bishop Atterbury. From Her 
Majesty's Collection, Edited by John Hulbert Glover, Hsg. Vol. I. 


THAT large mass of papers relating to the Stuart family, accumulated 
by the Chevalier St. George and his two sons during a period of more 
than half a century, forming the materials for a most interesting and 
important portion of the modern history of the cag’! is in the present 
volume for the first time opened to the public view. The large collection, 
the Editor informs us, with much that is entirely worthless, contains, even 
in its present state, documents and letters of great importance to the eluci- 
dation of that particular period of our history to which they belong, and 
will be found in many instances to clear up facts that have been hitherto 
either very imperfectly understood or entirely misrepresented. Of the 
value and importance of the whole collection a very high estimate indeed 
may be formed, if it is to be judged of by the present specimen, by which 
great mistakes have been rectified, positive assertions refuted, long-esta- 
blished errors detected, perplexed and doubtful circumstances cleared up, 
conjecture changed into certainty, and the history of the time and of the 
events taken out of the fanciful and attractive form of romantic achievement, 
and placed upon its proper and substantial basis. With regard to the 
method to be adopted in this publication, and the form of arrangement in 
which each portion of the correspondence should appear, different plans 
might suggest themselves, considered either with regard to the importance 
of the writer or to priority of time ; but we think no objection can be taken 
against the decision of the Editor, who has opened the whole series with 
the well-known name of Bishop Atterbury, a name more familiar to all 
acquainted with the literature of the country, and supported by more 
claims to attention from that cause, than any other that will appear,—the 
name of one whose turbulent ambition, directed by great abilities, filled 
the ablest Ministers of the Crown with perplexity and alarm, long baffled 
the sagacity and vigilance of the ablest statesmen, and menaced nothing 
less than the legal settlement of the constitution and the security of the 
throne. Perhaps a short extract from Coxe’s Memoir of Sir Robert 
Walpole might not be useless in placing some of the facts before those 
who may not have lately turned their attention to this portion of our 
history. “ During the ferment of the general election, the plot of which 
Bishop Atterbury was the head was detected, and, from the mention of it 
in the King’s speech, it became the first object which engaged the attention 
of the legislature. On the accession of George the First, Atterbury 
received evident marks of coldness from the new sovereign, and on the 
breaking out of the rebellion gave sure instance of his disaffection by 
refusing to sign the declaration of the bishops in favour of the Crown. He 
uniformly employed his great eloquence in the House of Lords in opposing 
the measures of government, and in drawing up the most violent protests, 
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Atterbury was of ‘a ‘restless, aspiring temper, and eager to attain the 
highest honours ‘ofthe Church, which he would certainly have acquired 
had not Queen Anne died. The active part which he had taken during 
her reign against the succession of the House of Brunswick, and his 
uniform opposition to the government of the new sovereign, precluded him 
from all expectations of promotion.* But when Sunderland courted the 
Tories, and made overtures to him as to the leader of the disaffected party, 
his conduct was so equivocal that his friends reproached him with having 
deserted his principles ; and his enemies did not hesitate asserting that he 
had engaged in a conspiracy against the government, because his demand 
of the bishopric of Winchester was rejected. There seems, however, to 
be no foundation for these reflections. It is probable in listening to the 
overtures of Sunderland he conceived hopes that the minister was inclined 
to promote the cause of the Pretender, and that Sunderland was duped by 
him rather than he was duped by Sunderland. And, if we may judge 
by ‘the inflexibility of his character, there is reason to believe that he 
rejected all offers of promotion, and was never inclined to desert his party.t 
It appears from Sir Luke Schwabe’s Correspondence from Paris that the 
first intimation of the conspiracy in which he was engaged came from the 
Regent Duke of Orleans, to whom the agents of the Pretender communi- 
cated the plot, in the hope of receiving assistance from him, and that he 
betrayed them to the king of England,” &c. (Vide Coxe’s Memoirs, vol. i.) 





‘‘ The Letters have been selected for 
publication,’’ the editor informs us, ‘‘ not 
as coming first in the order of time, 
but as possessing great interest both in an 
historical and literary point of view. They 
completely set at rest the long-mooted 
question of Atterbury’s connection with 
the Jacobite party previous to his ba- 
nishment, which was strenuously denied 


by his friends, and which, by the efforts 
of such men as Pope, Swift, and Arbuth- 
not, the country has been unwilling to 
believe in, even up to the present time. 
They moreover supply information on 
many points of our own history, as well 
as that of the exiled court, not to be 
found in other portions of the Corre- 
spondence.”’ 


The Editor then touches on some of the difficulties attending the expla- 
nation of a correspondence so mysteriously and surreptitiously conducted. 
There were in it passages and allusions which the generality of readers 
could not possibly understand, and which were unintelligible to all but the 
initiated few. These have been illustrated either in notes or in an Ap- 








* The following paragraph rests on the authority of Dean Locker, as it is given in 
Spence's Anecdotes, p. 73. ‘‘ Upon the death of the queen (Anne), Ormond, Atter- 
bury, and Lord Marshall held a private consultation together, in which Atterbury 
desired the latter to go out immediately, and proclaim the Pretender in form. Ormond, 
who was more afraid of consequences, desired to communicate it first to the council, 
* Damn it!’ he said, ‘ Atterbury,’ in great heat (for he did not value swearing),—‘ you 
very well know that things have not been concocted enough for that yet, and that we 
have not a moment to lose.’ Indeed, it was the only thing they could have done. 
Such a bold step would have made people believe that they were stronger than they 
really were, and might have taken strangely. The late king, I am fully persuaded, 
would not have stirred a foot if there had been a strong opposition ; indeed, the family 
did not expect this crown,—at least, nobody in it but the old Princess Sophia.’’— 
Rev. 

t It would be unjust to the editor of the present work to pass over his. portion of it 
without giving our due approbation to the judgment, care, and diligence with which he 
has executed his laborious task,—in the examining, collecting, and arranging his multi- 
farious materials, in the illustrations he has drawn on one part from the evidence of 
another, and in that perfect acquaintance with his subject, which has not let any 
portion of it be wanting when it could be applied with success. —Rxv. 
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pendix, from other portions of the Correspondence not yet published, and 
thus one of the parties has been made’ to act: the partiof. a commentator 
and interpreter to another. But, besides obscure allusions, and intentional 
mystifications, “ almost every letter contains cant names for persons and 
things ; and portions of each are written entirely inieypher.. The passages 
in cypher have been explained in almost all: cases by James Edgar, the _ 
Chevalier’s private secretary, entrusted; with his most confidential affairs 
and, when a doubt has existed concerning the correctness of any decypher 
passage, a reference has always been made to the key of the particular 
cypher employed, .if that. has been preserved. With respect to the cant 
names, they have in all casesbeen retained, and their true meaning in- 
serted after them, enclosed, in brackets.” How extremely important) the 
present Correspondence was considered to be, and what fatal-consequences 
to the Pretender and his party would follow its being possessed by the go- 
vernment and divulged, is seen by the extreme anxiety of James to ‘secure 
the possession of all the Bishop's papers after his death, and which Mr. 
Glover has detailed ina full and interesting account in his preface. Much 
dispute and difference arose, between Lord Sempill, and Mr. Salkeld, and 
Col. O’Brien, on the subject ; but the result was, that the papers were de- 
posited in the Scotch College, and that, on the arrival of Mr..Morice, the 
Bishop’s son-in-law, he was permitted to take those which were strictly re- 
lative to private /and family affairs. Their falling into the possession of the 
French or English government seemed equally feared. Indeed it is known, 
and was much animadverted on at the time, that Mr. Morice on his return 
to England was taken up, and not only the leaden coffin in, which the 
Bishop’s remains were deposited was examined, “ but they searched .into 
his very body and head in quest of papers.” Of the Bishop’s letters and 
papers, Mr. Glover says, the sixteen bundles set apart as belonging to the 
Chevalier need only now claim our notice, and by them we may. perceive 
that, so far from being neglected by the Chevalier and those he.employed 
(as is generally reported and believed), Atterbury was in full and constant 
communication with them, till the period, it may be said, of his death. 





‘‘ A single glance (says the Editor) at 
the list which accompanied Inese’s letter 
of November 23, will enable the réader 
easily to comprehend the nature of At- 
terbury’s occupation, and the importance 
his correspondence is likely to prove, for 
the purpose of elucidating such important 
transactions. And, inasmuch as those 


documents are the true, and frequently: 


the only, source whence a clear insight 
into many parts of this particular branch 
and period of ‘our history can be obtained, 
—so will the future historian, and the 


nation generally, not fail to appreciate 
the essential service done to the cause of 
literature and truth, by Her Majesty’s 
gracious permission to publish such of 
these documents as are now in existence ; 
which, besides correcting many popular 
errors relating to James and his family, 
will enable her subjects to discern, how 
much they have gained by the establish- 
ment of the House of Hanover on the, 
throne of these realms, and the sound 
policy that dictated and carried out the 
Act of Settlement.”’ 


We now give the first letter we meet with in the correspondence (Aug. 


15, 1717), as it contains a general acknowledgement of devotion to the 
service and cause of the Pretender by the Bishop, and performs the office 
of a singular commentary to the Bishop’s assertions in his subsequent 
defence of himself, and to the declarations of his friends to the same effect. 


“© August 15, 1717. 
“ Sir,—I have often reproached my- 
self for my silence, after so many en- 
couragements to write; but I depended 


upon it, that the best construction would 
be put upon that silence, by one who was 
well acquainted with the manner in which 
I was employed. My heart is better 
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known to you, Sir, than my hand, and my 
actions, I hope, have spoken for me better 
than any letters could do; and to those 
actions I shall always appeal, which I in- 
tend, by God’s blessing, shall be uniform 
and entirely of a piece, to, the, last mo- 
ment of my life, I have for many years 
past neglected no opportunity (and parti- 
ticularly no advantage my station afforded 
me) towards promoting the service. What- 
ever happens, I shall go on in that way, 
unalterably and firmly, without suffering 
hopes or fears of another kind to make 
the least impression upon me. My daily 
prayer to God is, that you may have suc- 
cess in the just cause wherein you are en- 
gaged. 1 doubt not but He will at last 
grant it; and in such a manner as to 
make it a blessing, not only to your fast 
friends and faithful servants, but even to 
those who have been, and are still, most 
averse to the thoughts of it. God be 
thanked, their numbers lessen daily! As 
their divisions increase, their prejudices 
abate, and your cause gathers strength ; 
and what gives me encouragement to helieve 
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that God hath undertaken it is, that it is 
most promoted by their measures who 
seem most heartily to oppose it. They 
are either infatuated, or mean differently 
from what they pretend; and, in either 
case, will so prepare and dispose things 
here at home that the measures concerted 
abroad, when they come to take place, 
will have an easy and certain effect. May 
I live to see that day ! and live no longer 
than I do whatever is in my power to for- 
ward it. I have written largely to Mr. 
Morris (the Duke of Mar) upon the pre- 
sent. state of affairs here ; and shall not 
fail to obey the directions I have received, 
and to give all the assistance of which I 
am capable, to those who are engaged in 
the same service. 
**T am, Sir, 
‘¢- Your most humble servant, 
** Ropert YounG.” 
‘¢ Endorsed by Lord Mar, ‘ Mr. Young 
[Atterbury] to the King, August 15, O.S. 
1717, delivered to the K. by lord M. 
(Mar) Novemb. 23d. N.S. 1717.’ ” (P. 2.) 


One of the chief difficulties which James had to contend with was the 





supply of money, and this of course could only be procured from England. 
“ The sums of money,” the Editor observes, “drawn from England at 
various times by James, were very large, and were raised either by 
voluntary remittances, or borrowed on loan to be repaid at his restoration. 
There is among the Stuart Papers a warrant, drawn up and signed by 
James himself, dated at Barr le Duc, March 13, 1715, empowering 
the Duke of Ormond to borrow “for our service what sum or sums of 
money he shall think necessary or convenient for that end, from such of 
our loyal subjects in England as are willing and able to give us at this 
time these marks of their affection.” At the period this letter was written, 
Atterbury appears to have been the chief instrument employed in these 
matters, and James urges him,—‘ For God’s sake take care the muslin * 
trade goes on, for without that nothing can be done, and that alone can 
set all hands to work.” 

It is curious to see by this remarkable Correspondence, how the 
Jacobites watched every minute event that took place at home, either 
personal or political; and how their hopes and fears were always ba- 
lancing upon the slightest change of affairs: of course the quarrel between 
George the First and his Son was considered as most favourable to the 
cause. 





‘‘T have always thought,’’ writes the 
Bishop, Dec. 14, 1717, ‘‘that Mr. Knight’s 
(the King’s) enemies here at home, were 
the only friends that could, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, effectually serve him. 
Every day has persuaded me more and 
more of this truth, and I am astonished 
when I look back on the several steps 
successively taken by them, than which 
the wit of man could not have found out 


better towards promoting the common 
end we aim at: particularly this last step 
whereby the breach has been made between 
K. G. and the P. (King George the First 
and the Prince of Wales) has been so 
happily conducted that, if you, Sir, had 
had the direction of affairs here, you could 
not have thought of anything more useful, 
or managed it more skilfully than they 
have done. For my part I cannot help 





* ‘*Muslin’’ was the cant term used in these letters for ‘ money.” 
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thinking that they desire this step should 
be understood abroad as a plain instance 
of their good intentions to the cause, by 
the impossibility they have put themselves 
under of being well with the successor, 
and by the plain tendency of what they 
have done towards defeating his succession. 
And this I am the rather induced to be- 
lieve, because he among them who has 
the chief sway in the present councils, is 
a man of great penetration and reach, and 
of admirable dexterity, and very far from 
that character of rankness and madness 
which some people have given him: I 
wish I may be in the right in this opinion, 
for then everything will go on smoothly 
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and easily. But whether this be their 
immediate view or not, I am persuaded 
that they may be so pressed and distressed 
as to be forced by the end of this session 
to take shelter under a scheme which 
will appear to be the only one that can 
save them from the resentment of their 
enemies ; for it is certain that, upon the 
foot that things at present stand, the pre- 
sent Ministry cannot stand long; and 
therefore our business here is to procure 
either an union or opposition of interests, 
so far as is necessary to facilitate this end, 
if the Ministry design it, or to force them 
to it, if they do not,’’ &c. (P. 13.) 


The following circumstance related in the same letter touching Lord 
Peterborough is as extraordinary in itself as it was new to us :— 


‘¢ Theaecountsent to you of Lord P[eter- 
borough] gave me the greatest surprise 
and uneasiness, because I was so far from 
having any hand “in transmitting that re- 
port, that I did all I could towards dis- 
countenancing it when it first arose; and 
every where declared my opinion of it as 
an idle groundless tale: nor did one of 
my friends, that I know of, give any cre- 
dit to it, °‘Tis impossible to advise at 


this distance, what should properly be 
done to retrieve that mistake; but surely 
good words and good usage are the best 
aftergame that can be played. And this, 
together with the ridiculous account of 
the quarrels here, which by this time have 
reached that Lord, may perhaps dispose 
him at last to pursue his interest rather 
than his resentments,” &c. (P. 18.) 


We add the note of the Editor, and consider the whole as one of the 
most extraordinary accusations, founded on the strangest and most 
visionary belief, that we know of, even in the blindness of party history. 


‘¢ The reasons of Lord Peterborough’s 
journey into Italy about this time seem to 
be enveloped in considerable mystery. 
His known eccentric and romantic charac- 
ter doubtless added weight to the rumour, 
that it was undertaken for some particular 
and extraordinary purpose; although it is 
utterly impossible (impossible indeed /) 
to imagine that the motives attributed to 
him by the friends of the Pretender ever 
entered into ‘his imagination, wild as it 
was. It is however incontestible that they 
did noi hesitate to impute to him a design 
of the most atrocious character; and re- 
peated warnings were forwarded to James 
from England to be on his guard. To his 
credit, however, it must be observed, that 
there was an evident reluctance on the 
part of James to give credence to the in- 
formation that been forwarded to him; 
and yet such was its character, and seem- 
ingly so conclusive of the fact, that he 
considered himself obliged to take some 
precautions for his personal safety, and 
Lord Peterborough was at his instance 
arrested at Bologna on the 11th Septem- 
ber. While thus under restraint he was 
visited by Mr. Sheldon, a person who had 
been selected from the ‘ knowledge he 


hath of Lord Peterborough,’ and in the 
instructions which James himself wrote 
for the guidance of this person he is par- 
ticularly desired ‘ to avoid above all things 
anything of personal reflection, whether 
as to manners, or his character in the 
world; and to lay before him (Lord P.) 
the solid reasons we had to suspect his 
designs, not only from the authentic in- 
formations I had received, but from his 
own conduct, which did but too much rein- 
force them.’ James, however, was still 
in reality unwilling to believe him capable 
of the atrocity said to be contemplated, 
and in the succeeding month he was libe- 
rated upon his giving to Sheldon the fol- 
lowing memorandum :—‘ Till your court 
be informed to satisfaction about this 
s0 injurious and false representation 
which has been made of me, I cannot but 
express myself to zon inthis manner: I 
declare upon my honour that no person 
living ever durst make a proposition to 
me of the nature that has been reported ; 
that I would have used him as the greatest 
of villains, who ever had made such an 
attempt. As a Christian, I swear by the 


living God, and renounce the mercy and 
merits of Christ in my last hour, if ever I 
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had any thoughts of doing the Prince your 
master any injury, either by myself* or 
others, or ever gave, by word or action, 
any occasion’ for such a suspicion. This 
upon the word of a gentleman and the 
faith of a Christian, I declare to be the 
truth. (Signed) Prtersorow.’ 


‘¢The copy of this declaration is en- 
dorsed ‘Copie of my Lord Peterborow’s 
little note, whereby he declares, sweares, 
and signs that he is innocent.’ ‘ The King 
has the original in my Lord’s own hand.’ 
This original is now with the Stuart 
Papers.’’ (P. 17.) 


That Mr. Windham invented the “infernal machine,” and that Mr. 
Fox’s ministry was to have assassinated Bonaparte, are the only parallels 
we remember to this fabric of credulity, weakness, and political bigotry 


and blindness. 


In 1720 all the hopes previously raised from the dissensions between 





the King and the Prince of Wales were swept away, and further by the 
accession of Walpole and Townshend to Stanhope’s administration, “ which 
union,” says the Editor, “‘ both of statesmen and princes, as Lerd Mahon 
justly observes, and as Atterbury seems to have feared, destroyed the 





best hopes of Jacobitism.” Atterbury writes to James— 


‘The reconciliation, whether of the 
principals or those who listed under them, 
is not as yet hearty and sincere ; but I ap- 
prehend it will by degrees become so, at 
least the appearances and consequences of 
it here will be the same as if it really were. 


~ The union, how imperfect soever now, will 


naturally cement more and more, as ac- 
cidents and occasions arise that may make 
it the mutual interest of the newly recon- 
ciled to act more closely together. The 
Tories have now lost their balancing power 
in the House of Commons, and must either 


by continuing wholly inactive sink in their 
spirit and numbers, or, by making attacks, 
hazard a stricter conjunction between their 
enemies. On either hand their situation 
is nice and hazardous, and great prudence 
as well as resolution is requisite so to con- 
duct them through these difficulties, as 
neither to forfeit their reputation, nor 
draw upon themselves the united resent- 
ment of the new powerful party, who, if 
ever they agree in good earnest, will be 
more irresistible than they were before the 
breach.’’ &c. (May 6, 1720.) (P. 53.) 


James felt the truth of these observations, and acknowledged how much 
his previous hopes and prospects had suffered under this altered situation 
of affairs. ‘Your reflections on the present state of our unhappy 
country are, I fear, but too just and solid. I am sensible you can do 
nothing of yourselves, and I am therefore putting all irons in the fire to 
obtain help and relief where it is so much wanted, and while it may be 
most effectual,” &c. (P. 53.) 

No portion of the Bishop’s correspondence with the Pretender or his 
agents during the year 1722 has been discovered among the Stuart 
Papers, with the single exception of No. XIII. to the Earl of Mar; but it 
is certain that a packet of letters from the Bishop under the signatures of 
T. Jones,+ T. Illington, and R. 1378, dated April 20, O. S. and respec- 
tively addressed Lord Lansdowne, or General Dillon, to Lord Mar and to the 
Pretender, was intercepted by the English government, and the letters 
copied, after which it was suffered to proceed to its intended destination. 
With the exception of the letters above mentioned, a long period here inter- 





* At one period during the battle of Waterloo an artillery officer stepped up to the 
Duke of Wellington, and said ‘*I can distinctly see Bonaparte and his staff where 
they are, and there is one of my guns well placed and pointed, which will command 
the spot,” &c. The Duke said, ‘‘ No, no. It is no part of the success of a battle to 
point guns at the commander-in-chief of an army,’’ and dismissed him. Such was the 
feeling of a soldier and a gentleman.—Rev. 

+ These three Letters are printed in Atterbury’s Epistolary Correspondence, edited 
by Nichols, vol. Il. pp. 146—155. Mr. Nichols’s work will derive additional interest 
from the present publication of the Stuart Papers. See the Life of Atterbury prefixed 
to vol. V.; in which the Bishop’s guilt is discussed, as far as the materials then known 
could warrant. 
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venes in the Bishop’s correspondence—perhaps some letters have been lost-— 
but, as the Editor remarks, it must be remembered that in consequence “ of 
so many and such malicious eyes being upon him,” his intercourse with the 
Jacobite party at this period became of neeessity less frequent; he was 
doubtless cautious not to weaken the opinion that generally was prevalent 
throughout the country of his being innocent of the charges made against 
him, “a feeling that fas prevailed even to the present day, and which 
arose as much from the exertions of his friends Swift, Pope, and Arbuth- 
‘not, as from his own brilliant and masterly defence * in the House of Lords.” 

He was arrested on the 24th of August, 1722, and from that period till 
he went into exile in June 1723, he could have no opportunity, from the 
extreme rigour of his confinement, to send any written communication to 
the Pretender ; but what correspondence he had in 1722, prior to his 
arrest, is to be found in the report of the committee upon which the 
proceedings against him were founded; but in October 1723 his cor- 
respondence is dated from Brussels. 

In that marked XVII. the treachery of the Earl of Mar becomes the 
subject of the Bishop’s communication to James, and the fixed opinion 
among the party, that whatsoever is transacted at Paris is soon and 
certainly known in the court of England.t When the Bishop arrived at 
Paris (the seat of his future residence) in 1724 it was his first object to 
inform himself of the true situation of affairs, to see clearly into what had 
been done by some people on this side, and to be master of that subject 
before he wrote’ to the Chevalier, and especially to obtain all the informa- 
tion he could relative to Mar’s conduct, and the pension he received from 
the English government. His arrival seems to have been viewed with 
something of dismay by Mar and those who acted with him, and the vigour 
with which he conducted his inquiries tended materially to increase their 
confusion, James had by this time so entirely mistrusted the conduct of 
Lord Mar as to determine to discontinue his services,t and, therefore, it 
was to Atterbury that he looked to supply his place, and it was from him 
that he expected the most material assistance in the management of his 
affairs with the party in England. It was a great object, therefore, to 
have him placed at Paris. James writes, “I think the English govern- 
ment by asking your removal shews also how useful you may be where you 
are. I do not apprehend that you will be molested, and I can easily see 
that your presence there will be even more necessary than ever when the 
tv of Bourbon (from whom much was hoped) takes a final re- 
solution,” 

How entirely Atterbury had devoted himself and all his energies and 
all his hopes to this unfortunate cause may be seen in the remarkable 
strength and solemnity of expression that may be met with in his Cor- 





* Notwithstanding the very high eulogy which the Editor here gives to this Defence, 
and the ésteem in which it is generally held for eloquence and pathos, we must confess 
that we agree with Mr. Hallam, that ‘* Atterbury’s own speech is certainly below his 
fame, especially his peroration.’’ Vide Constitutional History of England, vol. iii. 
p. 337, &c. A copy of the Defence, amended by the Bishop, is printed by Mr. 
Nichols, in Atterbury’s Corespondence, vol. V. 365.—Rev. 

+ How the trick was performed by which the ministry was enabled to arrest and 
finally to condemn Atterbury, may be seen detailed in a note by the Editor, p. 82, 83. 
See also Letter XX. p. 88.—Rev. 

¢ On the subject of Mar’s pension, memorial, &c. see the Editor’s notes, p. 101, 
102, and Appendix. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVIII. 30 
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respondence. One occurs (p. 108) in a letter to James: “ Pray God 
direct you, Sir, to take those wise steps which are necessary for your 
service, and would be equally necessary were I in my grave, as I shall not 
long be out of it if I once despair of finding a way to make my exile con- 
tribute to your restoration,” &c. And yet upon what slender threads these 
hopes and schemes were built, and in what partial and flattering lights 
events were viewed by this party, which we know could not have had power 
or weight to have made the least sensation or movement in the delicate line 
of their policy, being indeed disconnected with them, may be seen from a 


passage in the Bishop’s letter to the Earl of Inverness, April 16, 1725. 


“Tt is obvious that, whether by chance 
or on purpose, the three kingdoms have 
been lately and eminently disobliged, as 
well as the several ranks and orders of 
men in one of them. The attempt about 
the money in Ireland (Wood’s copper 
coinage) was pursued much longer and 
more obstinately than in prudence it ought 
to have been, and, though given up at last, 
has. left some ill-blood behind it. So has 
that of imposing a new tax on Scotland 
(the Malt Tax.) England has been dis- 
obliged by keeping up the additioral forces 
without rhime or reason; and even several 
of those have been startled at it who com- 
plied with it. But what is doing with the 
city of London is still more extraordinary ; 
has been already attended with great heats 
in that body; and will be followed by 


clesfield) the law; in Lord Cadogan the 
soldiers. All this, and more that could be 
added, may have happened by chance, and 
have proceeded from too great an opinion 
of their own strength and security; and 
yet it carries evident marks of another 
kind of management, which, however, I 
for my part cannot comprehend, knowing 
so well as I do the character of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole and Lord Townshend. And 
yet if any thing could at last have con- 
vinced him of it, it would have been the 
Treaty of a match between France and 
England, which was carried on for some 
months in the greatest earnest (though 
it be now said to be dropped,) and was cer- 
tainly as rash and unpopular a step as could 
be taken. However, I conclude nothing 
from all this, but that from what motive 


greater, should it take place. In me, the 
clergy were particularly struck at; in 
Lord M , (Lord Chancellor Mac- 


soever these things may have sprung, the 
use to be made of them is the same, and 
must not be neglected,” &c. (P. 154.) 


With all Atterbury’s talents and sagacity, there appears to have been in 
his temper, disposition, and habits of mind, defects that were hurtful to 
the character of a counsellor and a statesman. One instance of this appears 
in the pertinacity with which he adhered to his opinion of the match be- 
tween the young King of France, Louis XV. and one of the granddaughters 
of King George I. notwithstanding it was generally known that King 


Stanislaus’ daughter was to be Queen. “ This,” says the Editor, “seems 
to confirm Ferguson’s assertion of his excessive credulity in believing stories 
without the least foundation, and repeating them as well-grounded truths, 
and corresponding with an observation contained in Murray’s letter to 
Hay of June 4th, when, after mentioning Atterbury’s proneness to form 
refinements, he proceeds by observing—‘ For instance, after it was plain 
that there was no question of a marriage for the King of France with a 
Princess of Hanover, even after you had wrote what had passed at Rome 
on that subject, and after I had told him what Dagget, [the Bishop of 
Frejus] had said to me, he was still positive that that marriage was con- 
cluded,* and which was yet stranger that the Emperor contrived it, and 





* How slowly and reluctantly he relinquished this opinion at last may be seen by 
turning to p. 189.—‘‘ However, the general opinion is otherwise, and therefore I submit, 
though the intimacy and close conjunction between the two Courts is at this day as great 
as ever, and scarce any good account but that can be given of so strict an union.’’ 
Murray also (at p. 196,) in a letter to Hay, talks of the Bishop’s refinements regarding 
Prince Kurakin,—“ I perceive that the Bishop has sent you some of his refinements as 
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his common topic was to rail at Dagget’s unsincerity for endeavouring to 
impose on the King by saying otherways, with which I own he has often 
exercised my patience.” The Editor observes (p. 182,) and his observa- 
tions is called forth by Atterbury’s letter, April 30, 1725, to the Earl of 


Inverness, (p. 181.) 


** Atterbury’s extreme infirmity of tem- 
per cannot be disputed,—it scared Dillon 
—disgusted Murray—obliged Ferguson to 
leave him—and worried O’Brien almost 
beyond endurance, besides carrying a shy- 
ness on the part of many others, who but 
for that circumstance would have acted 
cordially with him, Much of this irrita- 
bility may have been natural to him, but 
much also may, unquestionably, be attri- 
buted to his deplorable state of health, 


and the excruciating torments he at times 
endured. * * ® * Asfar as Murray 
and his quarrel is concerned, an English- 
man and a Protestant may perhaps feel 
inclined to frame some excuse for the 
irascibility shewed by the Bishop in this 
instance, or even pardon him for the 
downright anti-papal feeling he exhibited, 
and which, notwithstanding every other 
Seeling, he never for a moment lost.” 


In a letter to the Earl of Inverness in May 1725 a very splenetic men- 


tion of Lord Bolingbroke occurs, in consequence of the well-known fact of 
that noble lord’s petition for a restoration to his estates and personal 
effects, and which of course provoked Atterbury by its tending to attach 


Bolingbroke to the government :— 


‘‘Nothing more need be said of Lord 
Bolingbroke, after I have sent you the 
copy of his petition, and you have observed 
from it in what a mean state of mind he 
is, and how low he has stooped to gain a 
very little point, not worth his while, 
under any other view, than that of its 


being sometime or other an inlet to 
greater; in which, however, he may be, 
and I hope will be, deceived; and then, 
I suppose, we shall hear of him again—if 
by that time there be any need of him.” 
(P. 196.) 


Well, indeed, may the poor bishop say, “ If I err in an expression or 
even in an opinion, my age, infirmities, and sufferings may be allowed to 
plead my excuse, and to cover it in silence.” 

In July 1725 Atterbury fully expected a visit from the Duke of 
Wharton, who, however, did not come to Paris, and purposely avoided the 
intercourse at that time, for satisfactory reasons given in his letter to 


James. Atterbury had not, even at this time, and in these occupations, 
quite lost his former tastes, or his elegant literature, for he begins his 
letter with these lines :-— 


Venisti tandem ? tuaque expectata J 
Vicit iter durum Pietas ? dabiturne tueri 
Ora tua, et notas audire, ac reddere voces? 

Sic equidem ducebam animo, rebarque futurum, 
Tempora dinumerans. Da dextre jungere dextram, 
Da cupido, Teque amplexu ne subtrahe nostro. 
Admiranda tibi haud levium spectacula rerum 
Evolvam letus, totiusque ordine gentis 

Consilia, et studia, et mores, et prelia dicam, 

Et quo quemque modo fugiasque ferasque laborem. 


And how sanguine he was at this period (July 17, 1725) may be seen from 
a letter he wrote to the Duke of Wharton at Vienna :— 
‘“* As I have nothing in my view but to should be employed in it, and have a dis- 


procure a R[estoratio]n, so there is no  tinguishing share in the work than your 
hand in the world which I more wish Grace’s—acceptable to me on many ac- 


bo 





to Prince Kurakin, with which he tortured me for several hours together, and of which 
it seems I laboured in vain to cure him. I must beg of you to be on your guard as to 
these imaginations,’’ &c. See also note, p. 198,—Rev. 
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counts, and particularly with regard to 
the last parting acts of friendship which 
you showed me, and for which I will make 
your Grace, while I live, all the returns in 
my power. The juncture is critical, no 
- moments must be lost. A few weeks (nay 
days), as things now stand, may furnish 
the opportunity we want, if we are so 
happy as to lay hold of it, and improve it. 
And, in all probability, your Grace is on 
the very spot from whence the first mo- 
tions to our happiness must proceed ; and 
will have it much in your power both to 
procure them at first, and afterwards to 
influence and guide them. They want 
light into the true state of affairs at home ; 
and you, my Lord, can give it them, and 
consequently inspire them with courage to 
venture upon that, which they will think 
it their interest to attempt, if once they 
are convinced it is practicable. If they 
cannot dissolve the present intimacy be- 
tween E——d and F——e by treaty, they 
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must do it by force, and by putting one at 
the head of things there, upon whose 
friendship they may more firmly depend. 
Their counsels seem at present to fluctuate 
on that head; it is reserved for you, I 
hope, to determine them, and, in order to 
it, I am able to suggest motives of conse- 
quence, and such as they are likely to 
taste at this juncture. But I will not 
enter into that matter till I am sure of my 
channel. Youcan, if I mistake not, write 
to Rome, and receive an answer from 
thence in ten or twelve days; and I have 
written my mind thither fully on several 
occasions. You cannot fail of drawing 
from them many of the lights you will 
want, and I am sure you will not fail of 
making a proper use of them. Go on, 
and prosper ! 
Tuque dum procedis, Io triumphe, 
Non semel dicemus, Io triumphe, 
Civitas omnis: dabimusque Divis 
Thura benignis, &c. (P. 240.) 


The latter part of another letter from the Bishop to the Duke may be 


worth quoting. 


‘** Nothing can please me more than that 
expression that you will do your duty asa 
subject to your prince and as an English- 
man to your country. He that carries 
these two things together in every step he 
takes, and never divides the interest of 
the one from the other, cannot well mis- 

Depend upon my seconding you 
in everything which tends to the joint 
good in both. That is the point from 
which I will never vary. The king is 
possessed with a just sense of all your 
noble qualifications: exert them for his 
service. Never man had a fairer field for 
action assigned him. Spartam, quam 
nactus es, orna. And though you made 
so significant a figure at home, let the 
world be convinced that you can be yet 
more useful abroad. Will you give me 
leave to put you in mind that your success 
will in great measure depend upon the 
coolness of mind in which you shall pre- 
serve yourself? Hic mos est, multis urgere 
calullis. He that can bear that sort of 
question, especially in that clime (com- 
misgumque teget jam vino tortus), is 


superior to all others. Pardon me, sir, 
for this pedantry: you led the way to it 
by the Latin at the end of your second 
letter. Surely I have read these lines in 
some of Tully’s Epistles. If I have not, 
I have read none better there. I wish the 
application were as proper as the Latin is 
excellent ; it would make me amends for 
all I have suffered could I be sure that the 
reflection belongs to me. Now I am in this 
learned way, permit me to recommend one 
book to you—Cardinal D’ Ossat’s Letters. 
Be pleased to read them if you can light 
on them where you are, as the justest 
model of action and writing in all matters 
of negotiation. There is a late French 
edition of these Letters by Amelot de la 
Houssaye, in two quartos, and a Dutch 
one, with the same notes, in octavo. If 
you can get either of them I am very sure 
you will find in these Letters something 
that will please you wonderfully—equal 
entertainment and instruction—a mixture 
of wisdom and honesty, both in the height. 
But enough of this matter,” &c. 


The last topic of interest in that part of the correspondence included in 
the present volume is that regarding the serious and unfortunate differences 
between James and his consort, and which were now the common topics of 


conversation. 


Atterbury had received a full communication of all the cir- 


cumstances from Hay, but on 19 November James himself wrote to him 
to announce that Clementina had retired to the convent of Sta. Cecilia. 


‘Lord Inverness,” he writes, ‘‘in- 
formed you last post of a very extraordi- 
nary scene that was then acting in my 


family, and which was concluded on last 
Thursday morning by the queen’s retiring, 
with Lady Southesk, into the convent of 
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Sta. Cecilia. The papers you will receive 
with this will set in its true light to you 
this most extravagant and unaccountable 
affair; and though the injury the queen 
has done me is of the highest nature, both 
in itself and by its consequences, yet I 
cannot but lament her misfortune, for it 
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is manifest she has been drove, or rather 
forced, into her own ruin by the malice, 
violence, and imprudence of those enemies 
who, finding all other endeavours fruitless, 
have now made a last effort to engage me 
into measures destructive to my interest.” 


After glancing at Mar’s behaviour, and stating that the queen’s motives 


“all centre in matters quite out of a wife's sphere, and entirely sub- 
servient to the Duke of Mar’s projects,” he adds,— 


“T am persuaded it will be your care to 
set this unfortunate affair in its true light 
to such of my well-wishers as you converse 
with ; and though the malice of my ene- 
mies is great, it is plain it must in a very 
short time retort against themselves, since 


it must appear to the whole world that 
neither the tears nor the threats of a wife 
whom [I had solely loved could prevail on 
me to act in the least tittle against my 
honour or real interest.’’ 


After observing how very untoward this affair was, and unpropitious to 


James’s interests, the Editor goes on to observe that the abuse of James, 
which was widely circulated, arose from the faction that had contrived and 
fostered the mischief; that those who knew the real facts of the case 
readily acquitted him of the calumnies that were propagated, though so 
firm a hold did they acquire in the general mind that they are now received 
as acknowledged truths and undisputed facts in history. The Editor says,— 


‘¢ There is every reason to believe that 


the whole affair originated in Mfav’s hatred 
of Hay, engendered by his own schemes 
being detected and baffled, and himself 
laid open to the scorn of all parties. It 
was (as may have been seen in the notes 
to this volume) Mar’s avowed object for 
some considerable time before he himself 
was dismissed, to obtain Hay’s removal 
from about the person of the Chevalier ; 
but in this he had, hitherto, signally failed. 
However, the appointment of governor to 


James’s son, being now given to a Pro- 
testant, and one whom he also hated, and 
had succeeded in removing, formerly, 
from the Pretender’s Court, seemed to 
offer a favourable opportunity for interest- 
ing Clementina’sreligious prejudiceson his 
side. In this he was ably seconded by the 
old and inveterate intriguer, Cardinal Al- 
beroni, and, we may be sure, by every 
Papist, from the Bishop of Rome himself 
to the most insignificant Romanist in 
James’ household.” 


Although the enemies of James had circulated reports as to his “ brutal 


conduct and unbridled licentiousness,” as the cause of this domestic dis- 
pute, with all its painful consequences, yet it would really appear to have 
arisen solely from the jealousy and anger of the Papists at the government 


of James’s son being given to a Protestant. The quarrel was one of reli- 
gious prejudice. The Editor observes that James displayed throughout 
a kindliness of feeling that did him honour, and at the same time a force 
of purpose, the more extraordinary, as it was generally supposed to be-a 
qualification not the most predominant in his character. He writes to 


Atterbury on the 5th December :— 


‘« The queen continues still in the con- 
vent without giving me any mark of re- 
pentance or submission. This court at 
first saw clearly the unreasonableness of 
the queen’s insisting on Lord Inverness’s 
removal ; but they are now endeavouring 
to remove Lord Dunbar from my son. 
The Pope sent to tell me that if he were 
removed, and Mrs. Sheldon taken back 
into favour, that he hoped matters might 
be made up between the queen and me: 


that what he said of Mrs. Sheldon was 
only by way of entreaty, but as for Lord 
Dunbar, that he could not approve nor 
consent to his being about my son. To 
which I replied—that I had no occasion 
for the Pope’s consent or advice in an 
affair which concerned my private family. 
It has been talked in town, as if the Pope 
might take from me the pension he gives 
me; but neither threats of this kind, nor 
any want of regard the Pope may show 
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me, will induce me to alter my conduct ; 
and will only serve to afford me an op- 
portunity of shewing my subjects, that 
nothing can make me alter a conduct 
which I think right and just.’ Atterbury 
took fire at this attempt to force James 
into the measures of the Court of Rome ; 
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for we find O’Brien in his next commu- 
nication to Hay (December 24, 1725) 
stating that ‘ La derniere proposition du 
Pape, reveille entierement Galiffer (Bishop 
of Rochester). Comme la brouillerie roulle 
a present sur la religion, il prend les choses 
bien plus a coeur quil ne faisoit.”” 


Murray writes to James, April 30, 1725. 


‘¢ T am sorry to have occasion to acquaint 
our Majesty, that after doing all I have 
ene able on my part, I find it impossible 
for me to live any longer with the Bishop 
of Rochester. I will not trouble your 
Majesty with a detail of the treatment I 
have received from him, because it is an 
unfit subject to entertain you with, and 
because I should really be sorry to give 
him such a ridicule as that would certainly 
do; I will therefore content myself to 
say that when I last waited upon him, he 
used me in such a manner, that I cannot 
make him any more visits. * * * * 
I have found the Bishop of Rochester, 
with a great vivacity of parts, and the 
best intention in the world, in general to 
have avery narrow way of thinking. I 


have seen him, as I think, enter into the 
Strongest refinements, and form what 
appeared to me the oddest opinions of 
public affairs, of any man I was ever 
acquainted with; at the same time taking 
it extremely ill to be contradicted in them ; 
never to be persuaded out of any notion 
he once advanced; and when one en- 
deavoured it, disputing with an aigreur 
that I have all along suffered extremely- 
under. Now, Sir, give me leave to say, 
that on such occasions he must be resisted 
by somebody, for, were he to be flattered 
on such imaginations, which he would 
love of all things in the world, there would 
be often odd steps made, or perhaps no 
steps made at all, which would be of 
equal bad consequence,” &c. (P. 147.) 


Murray at the same time writes to the Earl of Inverness, “ that he found 


himself under a necessity which was very disagreeable, to break entirely 
with the Bishop of Rochester,” &c. (p. 148.) It appears that Atterbury’s firm 


adherence to his Protestant principles, was the occasion of much dissension 
with his colleagues and party; and he offended Murray by telling him 
“that he dipped into Popish measures, and that he would not have the 
king restored by a Popish army, and far less at the Pope’s intercession, 
and he imputed to him as a crime to endeavour to unite France and Spain 
in order to serve the king.” There is a great deal more to the samé effect. 
It is clear that there was a decided difference in the opinions and principles 
which were held by Atterbury, and by the rest of the party, on the subject 
of Papal influence and interference in the restoration of James. Atterbury 
is described as even jealous of James’s residence at Rome, and averse to 
the active assistance of France and Spain; a feeling scarcely understood 
by most of James’s adherents, for Murray says in a letter to Hay, “he 
continues after reflection, to talk in the same way, and I cannot but say 
that it seems very extraordinary that after having attempted so many years 
in vain to obtain any assistance, we should now begin to be afraid of what 
has hitherto been the object of our wishes and endeavours. I find he is 
also in terror lest the Prince of Wales should marry the Infanta; in short, 
my Lord, I must own to 7 that I do not comprehend this way of 
thinking.” Some parts of the complaints are amusing, as they give 
us a lively picture of the Bishop’s manner and conduct in those interviews, 
as— 


*¢ He has told me on several different 


occasions, that his head and mine were 
cast in very different moulds, and I pro- 
test it is true. I shall be far from de- 
tracting from any of his good qualities ; 
but if he has his forée he has his foid/e, 


of which he has no manner of feeling. If 
he had been employed from his youth in 
negociations at foreign courts, he could 
not reasonably have had a better opinion 
of his judgement and skill in these 
matters, and at the same time he sits in 
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his closet and forms refinements, and if 
one endeavours to persuade him out of 
them, he takes it for contradiction and 
gets into bad humour. He has upon 
many smaller occasions a way of thinking 
which appears to me no less particular, 
so that it is impossible for me to act with 
him, and not contradict him often, which 
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neyer convince, and generally end in 
putting him in very bad humour. What 
lengths he will go then you may judge, 
when I tell you that I’m assured by a 
very honourable gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, that he gare the lye to the 
Earl of Strafford, and shook his cane over 
Sir Harry Goring’s head.” (P. 153.) 


I have always found displease, seldom or 


Mr. Ferguson says, “‘ that the violent and strong passions which every 
day he is liable to, carry him to such a degree as makes him say things 
as are not to be borne by any man of honour or honesty ;” and the writer 
of this is described as having been “used like a dog by the Bishop.” Added 
to this infirmity of temper, was his excessive credulity in believing stories 
without the least foundation, and representing them as well-grounded 
truths, and, in short, “ he never will at bottom bear the thoughts of a man 
who has dared to resist him.” (p. 161.) And in Lord Seaforth’s farewell letter 
to James, before his return to England (July 1726), speaking of a conversa- 
tion with Atterbury on the proposed rising in the Highlands, 


‘IT did not question hig fidelity, nor 
his being as great a statesman as the world 
allows him a scholar, but before I could 
pin my belief upon any man’s sleeve, in 
a case of that consequence, I must needs 
suppose him as much inspired in politics, 


as others have been in divinity; which I 
thought not, because I knew he was 
misinformed in things that were as much 
within my sphere as they were out of 
his,’”’ &c. (P. 174.) 


Of James’s feelings towards Atterbury, and his estimation of his ser- 


vices, no other proof is wanting than a letter which he wrote to him in 


November, 1725, on occasion of a difference between Atterbury and Lord 
Dunbar, and which-will be found in the Appendix (p. 179): and on this 


subject the Editor justly remarks— 


* The letter of James is couched in the 
kindest terms, and is strongly indicative 
of the tenderness and deference with which 
the Chevalier was always inclined to treat 
him; and gives a complete denial to all 
those assertions, which caused the feeling 
so generally and dexterously spread and 
believed, even to the present time, that he 
was treated by James and his agents with 
neglect and want of confidence. Every- 
thing that has transpired in the course of 
this correspondence, from the date of his 
first letter to the period of the one now 
under consideration, proves that nothing 
can be further from the truth; and if at 
any subsequent pene an alteration in 
James’s feeling did really take place (which 
is not believed), we may not unreasonably 
suppose that it arose more from After- 


bury’s peculiarly domineering and quar- 
relsome temper, rather than from any par- 
ticular waywardness or fickleness of James; 
who in a subsequent letter (Nov. 19, 
1725), thus expresses himself towards his 
irritable servant, when writing on this ye 
topic: ‘... What hath now happene 
here will make all other matters be forgot; 
and I hope there will be no further oc- 
casion to mention disputes amongst friends, 
when we have but too much to do to guard 
against the contrivances of our common 
enemies. .,.. You know my great regard 
for your advice, and my singular esteem 
for your person, and therefore my kind- 
ness for you and confidence in you can 
never alter and diminish, no more than 
your sincere attachment to me,” &c. 


See also the letters in the Appendix, where James mentions in a letter 
to Murray, “‘ He knows how much I depend on his help and advice, and 


I am persuaded he will let nothing discourage him,” &c. 


And, after Lord 


Mar’s removal, he was considered the chief mover of the Pretender’s 
affairs at Paris. In the same way James writes to M. de Torcy,— 


‘* Si vous passe l’hyver A Paris, vous y 
trouverez l’Evéque de Rochester, dont le 


nom et le mérite vous seront assez connue, 
mais yous devez scavoir de plus qu'il est 








} 
| 
| 
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dans toute ma confiance, et plus capable 
que qui ce soit, de vous donner des lu- 


que hors de l’Evéque de Rochester, il n'y 
a personne en France dans le confiance de 


miéres étendues et sures par rapport 4 mes affaires,’’ &c. (p. 126.) 


l’Angleterre..... Je dois adjouter icy 


In June, 1725, the king with his own hand wrote the power which he 
granted to Atterbury to treat and act for him on the most important occa- 


sions; as— 


“‘T do hereby impower and authorize 
you to give such orders and directions to 
all my subjects now residing in France, 
relating to the present situation of my 
affairs, and especially to the intended ex- 
pedition into Scotland, as you shall think 
necessary and most conducive to the good 
of my service. .... And I hereby declare 


that all such orders and directions given 
by you to any of my foresaid subjects shall 
be as good and valid as given directly by 
myself; and I require my said subjects to 
look on them as such, and to give all due 
obedience to them accordingly,’’ &c. (p. 
142.) 








It will be seen that the correspondence in this volume terminates in the 
year 1725; the succeeding one will of course continue it to the death of 
the prelate in 1731-2, before which time however, from different causes, 
from increasing disagreements with those who were the confidential agents 
and councillors of the Pretender, from a want of reliance in the character of 
the Prince himself, perhaps from diminished hopes in the ultimate success 
of his cause, and partly from the increasing infirmities of age, Atterbury 
gradually withdrew himself from further interference or influence in the 
councils of the court. Surrounded with spies of both governments, French 
and English, separated from all the other adherents of James by his firm 
and devoted attachment to the Protestant religion, entangled in petty in- 
trigues, thwarted by conflicting interests and opinions, disliked in turns by 
all for his arbitrary temper * which they could not submit to, and dis- 
pleasing all by a subtlety and refinement in negociation which they could 
not understand or trust, no wonder that under the increasing pressure of 
age, and harassed by diseases painful and dangerous, he at length wished 
to retire to the shelter of those domestic ties and affections, which as they 
never appear to have been forgotten during the most urgent and active 
occupations of his earlier years, so they were looked to as forming the best 
source of his happiness during the languor and solitude of his declining 
days. Much of the high reputation which Atterbury enjoyed during his 
life, and the character he maintained in the eyes of his contemporaries, the 





* Of Atterbury, Burnet writes thus,—‘‘ Some books were written to justify it (re- 
lating to the Convocation) with great acrimony of style, and a strain of insolence 
that was peculiar to one Atterbury, who had, indeed, very good parts, great learning, 
and was an excellent preacher, and had many extraordinary things in him, but was 
both ambitious and insolent out of measure, and had a singular talent of asserting 
paradoxes with a great assurance, showing no shame when he was detected in them, 
though this was done in many instances; but he let all these pass, without either 
confessing his errors or pretending to justify himself. He went on still venturing new 
falsehoods in so barefaced a manner that he seemed to have outdone the Jesuits them- 
selves. He thought the government had so little strength or credit that any claim 
against it would be well received. He attacked the supremacy of the crown with re- 
lation to ecclesiastical matters, which had hitherto been maintained by all our divines 
with great zeal,” &c. History of his own Times, ii. p. 249. Atterbury’s dis- 
agreements and quarrels, both in his Deanery of Christchurch and of Carlisle, are well 
known. ‘‘ It was said of Smalridge, that he was so noted for his good temper, that 
succeeding Atterbury in both deaneries, he was said to carry the bucket wherewith to 
extinguish the fires which the other had kindled,” &c. See Bp. Newton’s Life, and 
ct wees Works, by Nichols, vol. Il. p. 27,—Rev. 
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interval which has passed since his death, it must be confessed, has very 
materially diminished. He whose delicate taste and judicious criticism 
Pope* respected, and whose talents even Swift admired and praised ; 
he who engaged with Bentley in classical learning, and with Hoadly+ 
in theological controversy, has in the present day, we imagine, but few 
who are much acquainted with his works or life. The historical 
writer indeed, like Sir James Mackintosh, may occasionally turn to 
them to ascertain his political opinions, or the scholar, like Dr. Parr, 





* In Pope’s letter to the Bishop, in May 1723, he seems to have had suspicions, if 
not some stronger feeling, of the manner in which the Bishop was employing the 
melancholy hours of his exile. ‘‘ On the whole,’ he writes, “ I hope you will think 
less of the time past than of the future, as the former has been less kind to you than 
the latter infallibly will be. Do not envy the world your studies: they will tend to 
the benefit of men against whom you can have no complaint—I mean of all posterity ; 
and perhaps at your time of life nothing else is worth your care. * * * At this 
time, when you are cut off from a little society, and made a citizen of the world at 
large, you should bend your talents, not to serve a party or a few, but all mankind. 
Your genius should mount above that mist in which its participation and neighbour- 
hood with earth long involved it, &c. * * * Resentment, indeed, may remain— 
perhaps cannot quite be extinguished in the noblest minds; but revenge never will 
harbour there,” &c.; and perhaps he intended it as a contrast to Atterbury’s quickness 
and irritability of temper when he said— 


‘* How pleasing Atterbury’s softer hour ! 
How shone the soul unconquer’d in the Tower!” 


‘‘ Notwithstanding, Mr. Pope was convinced before the Bishop's death that during his 
banishment he was in the intrigues of the Pretender, though when he took his last 
leave of Mr. Pope he told him ‘ he would allow him to say his sentence unjust if he 
ever found he had any concerns with that family in exile.’’’ Warburton; vide Epis- 
tolary Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 257, note.—Rev. 

+ ‘‘ Read this morning a sermon by Afterbury, which gave rise to one of his con- 
troversies with Hoadly. It is on 1 Corinthians, xv. 19, ‘If in this life only,’ &c. 
To seek precise propositions in the ardent phrases of a writer like St. Paul, full of un- 
controlled eloquence, and destitute of exactness of order, is a very vain attempt; but 
the general sense of this text seems to me to depend on the words ‘in Christ,’ and to 
be—if you converts hope for temporal and outward enjoyments from your conversion 
to Christianity your disappointment will be complete. Atterbury, on the contrary, 
gave it a construction which tends to persuade the reader that without a future state 
the practice of morality would lead to misery,—a doctrine more immoral than anything 
in Mandeville, and of which the destructive tendency would justify the interference of 
the magistrate more than most other principles published among men if the danger 
were not prevented by its monstrous absurdity. I was led to read the famous Latin 
Sermon on Passive Obedience; it is a neat compendium of slavish argument. Like 
Dr. Sacheverell’s Counsel, he takes refuge from the question whether there be any 
exception from the rule of obedience to the most flagitious tyranny in the observation 
that preachers and all other moralists are bound to inculcate rules and to pass over 
exceptions in silence. But this general observation was, in truth, no excuse either for 
Atterbury or for Sacheverell: they lived under a government recently established by 
resistance to lawful authority—by a manifest exception to the general rule of obedience. 
Earnest and frequent inculcation of this rule, either expressly excluding, or manifestly 
intended to exclude, all exceptions, had then been acts of sedition against such a 
government. It was, as Mr. Burke said on another occasion, a sedition for slavery, 
= not the less a sedition,” &c. See Memoirs of Sir J. Mackintosh, ii. 124.— 

EV. 

t ‘The noble Concio ad Clerum of Bishop Atterbury. It is a decisive proof of his 
taste, and in the use of moods he is always correct. Yet there are some errors— 
‘demum’ for ‘denique,’ ‘solummodo’ for ‘tantumodo,’ ‘sponte sua’ for ‘sua 
sponte,’ ‘ ab invicem,’ which is wrong. Read the Concio ad Clerum, not for the 
doctrine, which I bate, but for the Lativity and the spirit.” See Dr. S. Parr’s Cor- 
respondence, vol. i. p. 478. With regard to the little volume called Poemata Italorum, 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVII. P 
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to enjoy the beauties of his expression and the elegance of his style, but 
they form no portion of the public literature. This perhaps is owing to 
the fact that Atterbury’s reputation was in some part founded on 
political partialities, on personal advantages, and temporary attractions. 
The writings which first brought him into notice, and laid the founda- 
tion of his future fortune, were all controversial, and were praised and 
received by the party he favoured. Atterbury was also the first and 
most celebrated pulpit orator of his day ; as attractive and popular among 
the higher ranks of society, as Whitfield or Wesley with the lower. 
As a preacher, his discourses were recommended by every advantage 
of person, by sweetness of voice, elegance of manner and gesture,* by 
skilfulness of composition, and by correctness and beauty of language 
and style. He was master of the feelings and passions of his audience ; 
and the touching and pathetic character of his discourses is everywhere 
remarked and praised ; but, in the first place, much is taken away, when 
all the adventitious assistance to be derived from the graces of delivery 
in the preacher, and from attachment to his person in the audience, are 
withdrawn ; and secondly, the sermons of one age seldom suit the taste 
and knowledge of another. The elegance of Atterbury’s morality, the 
delicacy of his allusions, the happiness of his illustrations, and even the 
correct and close texture of his arguments and proofs, would not even 
command the attention or receive the praise of those, in the present 
day, who will only listen to the great leading doctrines of Scripture, 
drawn from the depth cf the most profound theology, guarded by the 
most careful expression from all latitudinarian encroachment, enforced 


by the most severe and awful injunctions, and directed to every dangerous 
quarter where heresy may be suspected or error revived. 

Thus his controversial writings having passed away in interest, and his 
theological discourses being no longer suited to the public feeling or taste, 
little remains of his upon which his literary fame can be supported or pre- 
served. By scholars his compositions in Latin prose must be always 
admired for their correctness and elegance, in which, indeed, he is only to 





12mo. 1684, which, on the authority of what Walter Harte told Pope, is said to be 
Atterbury’s, and which little work Pope enlarged and published in two volumes, 
omitting, however, the elegant preface, see Atterbury’s Miscellaneous Works, tom. iv. 
p. 6, Greswell’s Memoirs of Politian, p. 150, and British Critic, vol. xix. p. 401. 
It is probable that this work is Atterbury’s, but by no means certain. On Atterbury’s 
‘* Reflections on the Character of ‘ Iapis’ in Virgil’’ see some severe, but not unjust, 
criticism by Warburton in his Divine Legation, vol. ii. p. 167.—Rrv. 

* «7 own that there are exceptions to this general observation (the neglect of the 
art of speaking), and that the Dean that we heard the other day together is an orator. 
He has so much regard to his congregation that he commits to his memory what he 
is to say to them, and has so soft and graceful a behaviour that it must attract your 
attention. His person, it is to be confessed, is no small recommendation, but he is to 
be highly commended for not losing that advantage, and adding to the propriety of 
speech which might pass the criticism of Longinus an action which would have been 
approved by Demosthenes. He has a peculiar force in his way, and has charmed 
many of his audience wko could not be intelligent hearers of his discourse were there 
not explanation as well as grace in his action. This art of his is used with the most 
exact and truest skill; he never attempts your passions till he has convinced your 
reason. All the objections which he can form are laid open and dispersed before he 
uses the least violence in his sermon: but when he thinks he has your head he very 
soon wins your heart, and never pretends to show the beauty of holiness, until he has 
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be equalled in his own time by Smalridge, and by Bishop Lowth in the 
following age: while a few light and sportive verses, in which he has suc- 
cessfully caught the ease and manner of Prior, serve to shew the variety 
of his talents, and the general elegance of his mind, but are scarcely 
sufficient to form any great addition to his fame. With the possession of 
such taleuts and acquirements, with such personal advantages, and powerful 
patrons and friends, Atterbury rapidly rose through successive stages of 
preferment, and might have confidently looked forward to the attainment 
of the highest dignities of his profession. The power and influence of his 
great abilities, added to the well-known activity of his mind, were so 
acknowledged as to command the attachment of one leading party of the 
state, and to excite the fears of the other. Walpole was unwillingly pro- 
voked to attack as an enemy him whom he would have gladly propitiated 
asafriend. But all the advantages of person, and talent, and fortune 
were sacrificed to the imperious claims of a wayward and arbitrary temper, 
violent and strong passions and jealousies, deep-seated resentments, and an 
unrestrained and unmanageable ambition. He could not exist quietly 
under the disappointment of a new succession and a Whig ministry. It is 
said that he was affected by some personal slight or insult that he received 
from the king ;* but there is no doubt that he secretly hated and 
openly lampooned a minister who had succeeded to the power which his 
own broken and departed party were forced to yield, and from whose 
vigilance and knowledge he might have foreseen the detection of every 
secret machination, and the defeat of every open hostility. Goaded on 
his rash and presumptuous career by the violence of his passions, he pro- 
ceeded in his desperate undertaking, and by a prevailing weakness and 
credulity + believing that all he did was an impenetrable secret till the 
time of its discovery was rife, he then at one blow saw taken from him 
all that had formed the labour of his life to acquire and improve—he lost 
his high station and dignity in a church of which he might have been the 
brightest ornament ; he was separated from friends such as is the lot of 
few to possess, whose names were, from station, character, and talent, among 
the most eminent in the country; he was reduced from affluence to a 
straitened and precarious income ;{ he was driven into exile in a country 





convinced you of the truth of it,’’ &c. Swift’s Character of Atterbury in the Tatler, 
No. 66. When Pope talked over a design for an English Dictionary, in settling the 
list of writers who were to be considered authorities, he named eiyhteen, among whom 
was Atterbury. Vide Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 310.—ReEv. 

* Atterbury officiated at the coronation of George I. as Dean of Westminster. 
When the ceremony was over he offered to present the king with the chair of state and 
royal canopy which were his perquisites as dean, but the offer was rejected with some 
marks of personal dislike. Vide Miscellaneous Works, ii. p. 11. 

+ And yet, so little do we know ourselves, and are such bad judges of our own 
defects, that the Bishop, in one of his letters to the Duke of Wharton (p. 284), sends 
him the very admonition which it appears he would have done better to have kept at 
home :—“ Permit me only to add a line from an author you love, and which has never the 
less sense in it because it is expressed in good language—Crebro tibi vafer ille Siculus 
insusurret cantilenam illam suam (I wont put the Greek, but his brother Quintus’s 
‘ translation of it), nervos atque artus esse sapientiz, non temere credere.’-—ReEv. 

t It appears by a passage in Atterbury’s Correspondence that he estimates the 
amount of his loss of income by being deprived of his bishopric and deanery at about 
2,000/. a year. The extent of his private fortune, on which he subsisted in exile, 
above 10,0007. does not appear. The Duchess of Buckingham allowed him 300/. a year. 
He must have had more than a thousand a year altogether.—Rev. 
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where he was surrounded by the spies of a suspicious government, and 
harrassed by the importunities of an imperious church; and he there 
passed the sad remainder of his days, in sickness and solitude— 


‘¢ Tamesino a flumine longé, 
Jam Senior, languensque’”’ 


in the service of a person whose abilities he despised,* and whose sincerity 
he doubted; in the fabrication of plots detected as soon as formed, amid 
the jealousies of court intrigues, and the petty conflict of rival interests ; 
in expectation of assistance from foreign powers; in hopes of alliances 
abroad, and disaffection at home; and in the vain expectation of over- 
throwing a government to which every action and word, and almost every 
thought of his heart, was known as soon as formed. In the prosecution of 
such slender and visionary schemes, perpetually hoping and perpetually 
disappointed, supported by nothing around him but the promises of a 
romantic courage, and the reliance on an hereditary attachment, assisted by 
no wisdom in council, supported by no unanimity in action, he thus closed 
the latest hours of a life + that had opened to far brighter prospects, and 
which would, in the natural course of things, have ensured to him all those 
advantages and possessions which are esteemed and sought for as the 
reward of an honourable, useful, and consistent life.t 





* “T own to you (writes Atterbury to his daughter Mrs. Morrice) I have other 
reasons for the journey (to Montpelier). The chiefest and of greatest weight with me 
is, that I may be out of the very appearance of managing anything for a certain person 
who so manages his own business that it is impossible to do him any service.’’ Vide 
Miscellaneous Works, by Nichols, vol. ii. p. 408.—Rev. 

+ The following account of the Bishop’s death is, we presume, the first that is circum- 
stantial in its details. It is in a letter from Mr. Dicconson to Sir William Ellis. ‘I 
believe you will have heard the last post of Bishop of Rochester’s death, which was very 
suddain on Tuesday morning last. The night before, as he was going to bed, [he] sayd he 
hadd not found himself so well of a long time, but waked about one o’clock extreame ill, 
rung for his servants, and sent for a surgeon ; but before they could bleed him he dyd, 
betwixt two and three. No doubt his Majesty will be extremely troubled at his death, 
at least we are all so here that knew him, and knew how capable he was of serving the 
king ; for I believe there are few men in the three kingdoms, if any, that could equal 
him for quickness of witt, knowledge of his country, and elegancy in word and writing; 
and with that, intrepide in his temper, and most steddy in his loyalty,’’ &c. Preface, 
p.v. And Mr. Inese writes to James, ‘‘ As to the poor Bishop’s death, it was indeed 
dreadfully sudden, being chockd in three minutes after the violent fitt took him, without 
haveing time to say, God help him. I hope at least your Majesties affaires will be far 
from suffering by his death; for had he lived to see a restoration, I am affrayd he had 
proved very uneasy to your Majesty on many accounts. He was otherwise a great 
man, both as to naturall and acquired parts; but his many faults made his parts useless 
or uneasy to those who had to deall with him.’’ Jdid. p. xi.i—Rev. 

t ‘It was Bolingbroke’s letter to Windham,” says Dr. Warton, one of the most 
curious of his works, “ that gave a deadly and incurable blow to the madness and folly 
of Jacobitism.’? See Pope’s Works, vol. iv. p. 330.—ReEv. 
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REMAINS OF BATRAMSLEY CELL, HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. Urnsan, Lymington, March 19. 

ALLOW wme to exhibit to your 
readers a vestige of a monastic build- 
ing hitherto undescribed. It is situated 
about two miles to the north of Ly- 
mington, in the tithing of Batramsley, 
and parish of Boldre. Here stood 
fifty years ago a building, having the 
appearance of a chapel, then “used 
as a barn; the above engraving re- 
presents the stonework of one of its 
windows, which was on its demolition 
removed and inserted in the brick 
wall of a stable. Upon the authority 
of my friend, the Rev. Richard Warner, 
in his “ Literary Recollections,” vol. i. 
p- 236, it was originally a cell apper- 


taining to the neighbouring Augus- 
tinian priory of Christchurch, Twyne- 
ham, though not mentioned by ug- 
dale or Tanner, which inclines me to 
suppose that this property had been 
alienated before the Suppression, temp. 
Hen. VIII. In 1787 “Batramsley 
Farm” (as it was then called) was 
sold by the late Sir Andrew Sna 
Hamond, Bart. to the late Capt. 
sias Rogers,* who took down the fant 
house and offices, and erected on the 
site a handsome dwelling-house for 
his own residence, giving it the ap- 
propriate name of St. Austin’s, which 
it now bears. 

Yours, &c. C. S. B. 





Mr. Ursan, Glasgow, April 20. 

MY attention has just been called 
by a correspondent to your last num- 
ber as containing a review or notice of 
a recent publication, in which many 
offensive and unjust observations ap- 
i concerning myself and other 

aronets of Scotland, together with a 
reprint of some articles from the dail 
press on the subject of the late British 


American Association for Emigration 
and Colonization. 

It is sufficient for me to say in regard 
to the remarks made on my family 





* See Memoirs of this gallant officer 
(who, whilst in the command of the 
Quebec frigate, died at Grenada, on the 
24th April, 1795) by the Rev. William 
Gilpin. London, 8vo. 1808. 
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descent, that my late father’s service 
to the Colstoun baronetage took place 
at Lochmaben in 1826, before a bench 
of magistrates, and a special jury 

resided over by the present lord 
ieutenant of the county; that the 
proceedings and evidence in the case 
are recorded at full length in the 
council books of the royal burgh 
mentioned, where they are open for 
public inspection ; that the documents 
establishing my father’s genealogy and 
right to the title comprised certificates 
from the Lord Lyon Office of Arms, 
from the fifth baronet, from parochial 
registers, and other authentic sources; 
and that the account of my family 
given by Mr. Burke in his work on 
the peerage and baronetage is con- 
sistent with truth, and unchallengeable 
upon any grounds of justice or fair 
dealing. 

Considering that upwards of twenty- 
one years have passed since my father’s 
service to the title without a doubt or 
question having ever arisen injurious 
to the right of my family to enjoy the 
same, that the baronetcy has been re- 
vived by a formal process of law, and 
a verdict on the oaths of fifteen gen- 
tlemen of character and distinction, 
and that nothing whatever in this mat- 
ter has been done irregularly or in a 
corner, I feel that I demean myself to 
notice the slanders of an anonymous 
writer who sits down knowingly and 
wilfully to pen a libel of the kind 
complained of. Although at the same 
time I feel myself called upon in duty 
to do so, occupying, as I enjoy, an 
official position in connection with the 
order which in some measure identifies 
my name and conduct with whatever 
concerns its dignity, its privileges, and 
its honour. 

It appears that I am in the esti- 
mation of this wiseacre a soi-disant 
“ Sir,” because, during the lifetime of 
my late father I chose to exercise the 
~— of knighthood, which is vested 

y charter in the eldest sons of all 
baronets created prior to 1827, whether 
Scottish, English, or Irish. If, how- 
ever, I made good my birthright in 
that respect in June 1842, it was not 
until [had exhausted during the course 
of the six years preceding every step 
which respect for the crown or regard 
for the law could dictate; not until 
the Lord Chamberlain had received 
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a formal application from me (accom- 
panied by such certificates and docu- 
ments as in the opinion of the late Sir 
William Follett instructed his duty 
to present me to the sovereign for 
inauguration as a knight), and that 
officer had committed in the case an 
act of misprison; not until Lord John 
Russell, then Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, had interposed 
between me and the queen’s exercising 
in my behalf a function rendered im- 
perative by the obligations of the coro- 
nation oath, on the pretence that Her 
Majesty is not bound by the engage- 
ments of the royal founders of the 
baronetage to knight baronets’ eldest 
sons; not until I had twice attended 
the Attorney and Solicitor General of 
England, and personally argued the 

uestion, and these law officers, in the 
ace of precedents, royal covenants, 
charters, and two Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament, had come to the conclusion 
that the eldest sons of the baronets of 
Scotland have no legal right to claim 
knighthood; not until Sir Robert Peel, 
then prime minister, had sanctioned this 
“depraving of the laws” and “creating 
of mislikes” between the sovereign and 
the largest portion of Her hereditary 
nobility in Scotland,—offences which in 
former reigns were deemed penal; and 
finally, not until a general meeting of 
the Baronets of the whole empire had, 
on a special report from their Com- 
mittee for Privileges, passed a reso- 
lution calling upon me to vindicate 
this knighthood privilege by an act of 
my own, as being a fundamental, 
an unalienable, and chartered here- 
ditament in the families of the or- 
der. 

Upon this knighthood point I may 
further observe that, whether soz- 
disant or not, I presented myself at 
the levee next following the exercise 
of my natitial prerogative as a knight, 
and was received by royalty as such ; 
that early the ensuing season the 
baronets presented me with a splendid 
testimonial, comprising the golden col- 
lar of SS, and other ensigns of knight- 
hood, in appreciation of my conduct 
in this procedure; and that more re- 
cently the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land pronounced from the bench, with 
special reference to my knighthood, 
that it is well known the eldest sons 
of all baronets are privileged to be 
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knights, and that he sees no harm in 
their enjoying their birthright. 

Then, as to the late British Ameri- 
can Association: I have no cause to 
be ashamed of any act or proceeding 
of mine in that matter. Without 
having, like the Duke of Argyll, five 
or six thousand wretched clansmen 
occupied in making “ middens,” putri- 
fying upon dung-heaps, and starving 
upon sea-weed and shell-fish gathered 
from the rocks, I nevertheless devoted 
six years of my life to the meritorious 
task of laying the foundation of a pub- 
lic institution, which should advance 
in Nova Scotia objects similar to those 
which the Scotish Baronetage was 
erected in 1625 to preside over. In 
this undertaking I had united with me 
fifteen peers, thirty-eight baronets, and 
various gentlemen of high official sta- 
tion, a body certainly not yielding to 
any other in the kingdom, in regard 
to wealth, respectability, influence, or 
intelligence. Further, the views and 
ends contemplated by the association 
were announced at, and publicly ap- 
proved by, two large meetings in May 
1842 of the inhabitants of the cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, respectively 
presided over by tlieir chief magis- 
trates. This association, the fall of 
which cannot justly be regarded in 
any other light than as a national ca- 
lamity, was in the autumn of 1842 de- 
stroyed, through the joint agency of 
Lord Stanley, then Colonial Minister, 
Sir John Pirie, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and His Grace the Duke of Ar- 
gyll. But for no act of omission or 
commission is the sin and shame of that 
catastrophe to be laid to my door. 
Since then, a committee of inquiry 
have investigated the charges fabri- 
cated by the press against the ma- 
naging officers, and found that “the 
arrangements made by them in their 
official capacity were in every respect 
influenced by a spirit of the purest 
disinterestedness, and feelings of strict 
integrity, probity, and honour.” Since 
then I addressed a public letter to 
Lord Stanley, charging his lordship 
with being the primary cause of the 
destruction of the company, and calling 
(though in vain) for redress. Since 
then [ petitioned the House of Com- 
mons, praying for a Committee to 
consider and report upon the griev- 
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ances in this case, which petition was 
rinted with their Votes. Since then 
have aided Dr. Rolph in compiling 
his work on “Systematic Coloniza- 
tion,” which embodies full details of 
the rise, progress, and breaking up of 
the Company. Since then I have pro- 
secuted the “ Globe” for as malicious 
and groundless a libel as ever dark- 
ened the pages of the metropolitan 
press. Since then I have presented a 
“ Representation” to Mr. Gladstone, 
whilst Colonial Minister, on the same 
subject, a copy of which you will find 
in “Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine.” 
And now I shall adopt such steps 
against the author and publisher of 
this fresh calumny as my legal advisers 
shall suggest on my return to London, 
with a view to establishing that I am 
not such a one as what any anonymous 
slanderer may think himself justified 
in charging me to be. 

I shall close this communication 
by one or two observations concerning 
the efforts in which I am now en- 
gaged for the revival of the terri- 
torial rights of the baronets of Scot- 
land in Nova Scotia. These efforts 
contemplate no ends except those for 
which the baronets enjoy their family 
— viz. the advancement of the 
“ opulence, prosperity, and peace” of 
the AE gp a The L snarl of 
these rights would be, to use the lan- 
guage of a lawyer who is a distin- 
guished ornament to the English bar, 
“a great work of combined policy and 
justice.” Nor can I refrain at a crisis 
such as is the present, when famishing 
millions abound in the united king- 
dom, and when my character and 
motives are assailed in so -low and 
contemptible a spirit, to close this 
communication with an extract from 
a letter addressed to me by a noble 
baronet just deceased, who received 
his title from King George III. for 
expending upwards of 30,000/. of his 
patrimony in the service of the 
country :— 

“ Yours is a grand, a glorious pro- 
ject: its influence extends over a vast 
space, both in the old world and in the 
new. It must affect the destinies of 
hundreds of thousands of human 
beings, not only now, but for ages 

et to come. It is a giant labour, 

ringing care, anxiety, and toil. But 
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an ardent mind like yours will be 
cheered on its onward course by the 
high feeling which the consciousness 
of a great duty performer? and the 
bright gleam of hope that ultimate 
success will crown your indomitable 
efforts, cannot fail to bring. I shall 
anxiously look for intelligence of the 
progress of that course which your 
spirit-stirring appeal suggests to all 
which is high and noble in the land. 
When the ancient ardour of the nobles 
of the north shall rally round the 
standard you have raised, to assert 
their feudal dignities and territorial 
rights, may God grant every success 
to their united efforts !” 
Yours, &c. RK. Brown, Bart. 


Mr. Ursan, April 14. 
LAM much gratified with the learned 
paper by the Rev. Beale Post, which 
appeared in your last number, upon 
the authenticity of the work of Ricnarp 
or CrrencesTER. In the course of my 
feeble investigations upon Roman an- 
tiquities, I became gradually per- 
suaded to consider the work as one of 
first-rate importance upon that sub- 
ject, and did not hesitate to say, in a 
aper read at the first congress of the 
ritish Archeological Association at 
Canterbury in Sept. 1844, that “ Not- 
withstanding all that has been said in 
derogation of Richard of Cirencester’s 
work, I view it as one of unquestion- 
able authority, and can only suppose 
that those who doubt or vituperate it 
ssess but little knowledge of our 
| staan antiquities from sources they 
may deem authentic.” I know that 
this paragraph drew from Mr. — 
at the time some observations similar 
to those contained in a letter of his 
that appeared in the Literary Gazette 
of the 11th July last, and which letter 
is adverted to by Mr. Post. Connected 
in some degree with the paper you 
were good enough to insert in your 
last February’s number (p. 144), I 
made more than two years ago some 
minutes to the effect here subjoined, 
and which I now beg to submit, ac- 
tuated by Mr. Post’s able essay, and 
feeling anxious to rescue Richard’s 
book = the contempt which has as- 
sailed it. 
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It may have occurred to those who 
view the work of Richard of Ciren- 
cester as fictitious or of doubtful au- 
thority, and it may be vainly adduced 
by them as a proof of it, that he varies 
from Ptolemy in detailing the states or 
nations of the ancient Britons. He 
does so by naming more (although he 
omits not one of Ptolemy’s) ; therefore 
I view Richard’s as a more ample and 
perfect account than that of Ptolemy : 
yet I believe in the fidelity of both. I 
shall mention one instance in confir- 
mation of what I advance, and of the 
accuracy of Richard. He speaks of 
the Belge and the Hedui as adjacent 
people of the Britons; but Ptolemy 
makes no mention of the Hedui. Now 
this is virtually explained by Richard, 
who says that soon after the Belge 
had entered this country, and occupied 
the region which had been, he says, 
previously deserted (and which we 
may presume was the one assigned to 
them by Ptolemy), the Hedui subdued 
great part of this (i. e. the Belgic) 
kingdom. We may therefore conclude 
that Ptolemy does not distinguish the 
Hedui from the Belge, but includes 
them with the latter, as it was all one 
and the self-same territory, and ori- 
ginally possessed by the Belge. The 
Segontiaci are not mentioned by Pto- 
lemy, as they were also ineluded pro- 
bably in his Belge. 

As a further instance of my confi- 
dence in Richard, and somewhat in 
compliance with Mr. Post’s desire ex- 
pressed at the end of his paper, I beg 
to communicate that Camden, in 
Monmouthshire, speaks, upon the au- 
thority of Necham (who-wrote in Latin 
verse), of what he (Camden) su, 
to be a military way, called Julia Strata, 
in the neighbourhood of Caerleon.* 
Now it is pleasing and corroborative 
to find in Richard’s Itinerary that his 
11th Iter is said to be upon this old 
way, t.e.—* Ab Aquis per viam Juliam 
Menapiam usque ” (from Bath to St. 
David's),and which Iter passed through 
Caerleon. 

Yours, &c. J. P. 





* Intrat, et auget aquas Sabrini fluminis 
Osca 


Preceps; testis erit Julia Strata mihi. 
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Mr. Ursan, Brighton, April 16. 

ALLOW wme to rectify what I am 
sure is an undesigned mis-statement, 
appearing in an article signed J. M. 
p- 377, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for April, which article is concluded 
in these words: “ I may add that Carter 
— the beautiful air for this ballad, 
and his music is worthy of the poetry.” 

The fact thus advanced is what, with 
a suitable apology to your correspond- 
ent, on the ground of his unintentional 
mis-statement, I mean to deny. 

I believe the name of the author of 
the words is correctly stated “ Percy,” 
for it seems familiar to me from very 
early recollection ; but at what period 
they were written, when they came 
into the hands of the musical com- 
poser, and whether there was ever any 
controversy about the “English or 
Scottish dress,” I have never heard ; 
but this. I have heard (from an eye- 
witness, now no more, but once deeply 
interested in the matter, namely) that 
the first line of the song originally 
stood (not as above written), but thus : 


Oh Beésey, wilt thou go with me? 


And further, that the composer, whose 
identity I am about to. disclose, altered 
“ Betsey” to “Nanny,” deeming, as 
he alleged, the original name not sufli- 
ciently accented for his ear. Nanny, 
though vulgar as a diminutive of Anne, 
is not peculiar to Scotland. ‘That was 
the only alteration made by him, the 
composer. 

My ground of proof against the claim 
innocently made by J. M. under a 
false impression, on the part of Carter, 
is as follows. Early in the year 1774, 
Joseph Baildon, of Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (a still living 
name in the musical world), composed 
the air in question for Percy's words, 
and played them over to his daughter 
(the eye-witness referred to), who 
copied the music with the words (and 
the single alteration stated) for him, 
and used to sing it with exquisite skill 
and feeling to me, her son, during 
many happy years afterwards. 

On the 7th May, 1774, Baildon died 
at the age of forty-seven, leaving Char- 
lotte his daughter sole heiress and 
executrix, who soon after made an 
auction sale of his house, library, and 
effects, and Carter became the pur- 
chaser at that sale, among other things, 
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of this song, then in manuscript. The 
name “ Thomas Carter” was promptly 
added, and that man published it as 
his own, thereby piratically assuming 
in his generation, and I may add for 
posterity, the no slight fame of the 
composition. Hence the inference 
fairly drawn by J. M. in Carter’s 
favour. 

I..do not think it improbable that 
Carter gave the “ Scottish dress ” con- 
veyed by the evident but unwarranted 
interpolation of the vulgar “ gang wi’ ” 
for the original English idiom “ go 
with.” 

Miss Baildon in the same year mar- 
ried Mr. Williams and went abroad, 
without having seen the publication, 
or having ever had a suitable oppor- 
tunity of exposing the plagiary. She 
died in her eightieth year; but in her 
lifetime, and at her request, I com- 
municated these facts to Sir George 
Smart in a conversation I had the 
honour to hold with him at his house 
in Titchfield Street about fourteen 
years ago. Through the medium of 
Sir George this to some surprising fact 
was made known at the Ancient Catch 
and Glee Club, whose rather aristo- 
cratic meetings are always enlivened 
by some of Baildon’s compositions. 

Not doubting your indulgent re- 
ception of these not uninteresting par- 
ticulars, I beg to subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c. 
Tur Comrosrr’s GRANDSON. 


Mr. Urspan, 
WITH reference to Dr. Percy's 
celebrated song of 


** Dear Nancy, wilt thou go with me ?’’ 


noticed by your correspondent J. M. 
in your last Magazine, p. 376, it is 
observed in the European Magazine 
for Dec. 1816 that “the song appears 
to have a defect in the concluding 
verse. It is very natural, and even 
amiable, for the indigent lover to place 
all the inconveniences of his situation 
before the eyes of his mistress; but 
there seems a want of propriety in 
asking her how she could bear his 
death, which must happen, let his rank 
in life have been the most exalted. It 
seems as if that painful question would 
have better suited a consumptive than 
a poor lover. It may be alleged, 
however, that the same objection ought 
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to be made to that elegy of Tibullus 
from which the subject of the song is 
taken, as well as to Hammond's imita- 
tion of it. 

“The lady, we may suppose, might 
make something like this answer to 
her admirer’s discouraging picture of 
futurity :— 

Yes, Damon, yes, with thee I’ll go 

Through every hardship life displays ; 
With thee I ’ll tread December’s snow, 

Or brave the dog-star’s fiercest blaze. 
Distressful wants and perils keen 

With thee I Il uncomplaining share, 
Nor e’er regret the courtly scene 

Where I am fairest of the fair. 


But wherefore should thy plaintive breath 
The dreadful close of life pourtray, 

Or paint the ruthless arm of death, 
Which spreads o'er all despotic sway ? 

The village maid and sceptred queen 
Alike his gloomy empire share ; 

Nor will he, ’mid the courtly scene, 
Regard the fairest of the fair. 


By danger or by want when press’d, 
My heart thy love will ne’er forego ; 

But when thy verse alarms my breast 
By evils ail are doom’d to know, 

No more I hear that voice serene, 
No more I see that anxious care, 

Which woo’d me in that courtly scene 
Where I was fairest of the fair. 

Yes, Damon! constant by thy side 
Thy faithful Nancy would remain, 

The frowns of fortune would abide, 
And soothe the languid couch of pain. 

But do not deem my love so mean 
Unmov’d my Damon’s death to bear, 

Though many such, perhaps, are seen 
Among the fairest of the fair. 

Yours, &e. B.I. N. 


[As a farewell word regarding this 
song of Percy’s, I have to say that I 
think it has been much overpraised by 
Aikin when he says, “ The simple pa- 
thetic of Tibullus and the writers of 
elegy is most sweetly manifested in 
that charming song of Percy's, 

O Nancy, wilt thou go with me? 
which has scarcely its equal for real 
tenderness in this or any other language.” 
See Essays on Song Writing, p. 110. 

Now I object in the fifth Line 


No longer dress’d in silken sheen— 


to an antiquated word like “sheen” 
being introduced (for the sake of the 
rhyme) into a modern ballad, the lan- 

uage of which ought to be particu- 
feel easy and familiar. 


Destruction of Monuments by Churchwardens. 
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In the second stanza— 


Say, canst thou face the parching ray, 
Nor shrink before the wintry wind? 


Here the construction is defective and 
ungrammatical. What governs “ Nor 
shrink ?” 
The next line is— 
O can that soft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardship learn to bear? 
Nor sad regret each courtly scene, &c. 


Mien is another word introduced for 
the sake of the rhyme. Who ever 
heard of a mien bearing hardship, or 
of a mien regretting a scene ? 

In the third stanza— 


Or, when the swain mishap shall rue, 


is as poor and forced a locution as 
well can be. ‘The sense was, “mishap 
shall suffer;” but a rhyme was want- 
ing for “true,” and “ mishap” was put 
for “ misfortune.” 
ain— 
Say, should disease or pain befall ? 


Befall whom? him or her? But it is 
assumed “ him,” though the construc- 
tion does not bear it out. 

In the last stanza— 

And when at last thy Jove shall die. 


This is very ambiguous; for it ma 
mean either that “ Nancy’s love shall 
die,” which is indeed the natural in- 
terpretation, or that “he himself, being 
Nancy’s love,” shall die, which is what 
the poet intends. My opinion then is, 
that the feeling of the poem is poetical 
and pretty, but the execution and ex- 
pression very imperfect.—J. M.] 


Mr. Urran, 

IN the “ Times” of April 6th, I ob- 
serve an advertisement, signed by the 
vicar and churchwardens of the parish 
of Chidham, in the county of Sussex, 
announcing their intention to “take 
down,” that is to destroy, within two 
months from the date, the monument 
of one Henry Bickley, esq. (who died, 
as they state, in the year 1517; but, 
as Dallaway in his History states, in 
1570,) unless the heirs shall repair it. 
Iam, myself, somewhat of a utilitarian, 
and by no means indisposed to church 
reform ; but, if this is to be the sharp 
practice of the profession, half the old 
monuments in the country will be 
swept off, seeing that one-half of the 
incumbents may be calculated to have 
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but little or no taste; the church- 
wardens, to a man, none at all; and 
that the heirs can hardly be expected 
to start up discovered, even by the 
magic touch of a “Times” compositor. 
There must surely be something worth 
preserving in a monument of such an 
early date, and one should think that 
the “repairs of the church” might in- 
clude a small outlay on its behalf. 
But all this is of a piece with practice 
and precedent. In Merrow Church, 
in the county of Surrey, the architect 
and his accomplices kicked out the 
monumental slab of a minister of the 
parish, and proved that the font, which 
had somehow or other struggled through 
some centuries, was friable, by break- 
ing it into bits. At Albury, in the 
same county, the whole church was 
unceremoniously, and without the 
slightest reason, desecrated and con- 
verted into a ruin; and another and 
most unsightly substitute erected on 
a distant hill, In other places gro- 
tesque fac-similes of shapeless sculpture 
(interesting only when really ancient) 
are carved in wretched imitation of 
Norman times, and a medieval dark- 


ness is superinduced by the agency of 
stained dirt in what would otherwise 
be very decent painted glass. Here we 
see the vicar and his churchwardens 
taking a bolder flight than their er 


decessors, the men of whitewash of 
the Georgian era, and prepared to 
sweep away the rubbish of antiquity 
altogether. All these “church re- 
forms” make me the more sensible of 
the necessity of urging the printing of 
Church Notes, especially for counties 
which have no historian, before damp, 
nailed shoes, charity children, and, 
above all, vicars, churchwardens, and 
architects, shall have smoothed the 
passage to oblivion of the few records 
of the dead that are left. 
Yours, &e. L. 


Mr. Urpan, 

THE public consecration of our 
Bishops in our metropolitan cathedrals 
has of late years been most lamentably 
neglected, and it is a pity that so 
solemn a rite should be celebrated (as 
it too frequently is) in an obscure 
private chapel, and not in the face of 
the church, in the cathedral either of 
the consecrator or the consecrated, 
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The best possible opportunity of re- 
viving this ancient and laudable custom 
will occur in the consecration of the 
four colonial Bishops lately nominated. 
The consecration of the five in 1843 
in Westminster Abbey gives us reason 
to hope the same course may be adopted 
in the present instance. 

Indeed, Sir, the subject of the con- 
secration of our Bishops generally has 
been too much neglected by our writers 
on ecclesiastical history, who have some- 
times told us when they were conse- 
crated or installed in their several sees, 
but where and by whom is often a matter 
of painful and fruitless inquiry. I 
shall therefore propose at some future 
time to trouble you with one or more 
articles on this subject, giving the 
various dates when, where, and by 
whom the consecrations were per- 
formed, as the materials present them- 
selves: of which the following notes 
from Kennet’s MS. Collections, vol. 
50, Lansdowne MSS. No. 984, may 
serve as a specimen. 


Grorce ABpor. 


1600. Georgius Abbot, S. T. P. 
Coll. Univ. Ox. Magister, Eccl. Winton. 
Decanus, in Vicecom. Oxon. designa- 
tus est die 15 July, 1600.—Hist. An- 
tiq. Oxon. 7. 2, p. 482. 

ec. 2, 1604. Ad novam Bibliorum 
Sacr. versionem Regio mandato ador- 
nandum inter alios accedebat Geor- 
gius Abbot, Eccl. Winton Decanus et 
Coll. Univ. Magister.—Jb. 1. 2, p. 312. 

Dec. 3, 1609. Geo. Abbot, D.D. 
consecrated Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. (No reference.) 

1609, (Le Neve says Jan. 20). Geo. 
Abbot translated from Lichfield and 
Coventry to London. 

N.B. This is very singularly not 
mentioned by Kennet. 

1610-11, Mar. 4th. George Abbot, 
Bishop of London, nominated by the 
King to succeed Abp. Bancroft, 4 
March. Elected by the Chapter of 
Canterbury 18 March. Confirmed in 
the chapel at Lambeth by the Bishops 
of Oxford (John Bridges), Ely (Laun. 
Andrews), Lichfield (Richd. Neale), 
Worcester (Henry Parry), and Chi- 
chester (John Thornburgh), on Sun- 
day, 9th April, 1611—Reg. Abbot, 
Camden’s Annals. 

Yours, &c. E.G B. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY.—No. VII. 


BARBARA, COUNTESS OF LEICESTER. 

‘THE materials of the present memoir 
will consist principally of the details of 
an Elizabethan wooing. 

Barbara Gamage was a rich Welsh 
heiress, the only daughter of John 
Gamage esquire, of Coity, co. Glagor- 
gan, by Gwenlleian, widow of Watkin 
Thomas. She was born in the year 
1562,* and educated f under the charge 
of her cousin Sir Edward Stradling, 
of St Donat’s castle, in the same 
county, and his wife Agnes, daughter 
of Sir Edward Gage of Firle, who had 
no children of their own. 

Her hand was sought by many 
suitors before. it was finally bestowed 
on Robert Sydney, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester. 

One’ of the earliest of these is sus- 
pected to have been Sir Robert Lind- 
say, second’ son of David Earl of 
Crawford, in whose favour Sir Ed- 
ward Stradling received a letter from 
his cousin Mr. Edward Popham, ex- 
presi fears that Sir Robert “ ys 
ikelye to loose a preferment in mary- 
adge neare you, unles of your goodnes 
(of him undeservid) you favor the 
same.” {>This was in August 1580. 

Sir Henry Johnes, of Abermarles, 
co. Carmarthen, was desirous to ob- 
tain the young lady for his son, after- 
wards Sit Thomas Johnes, and, be- 
lieving that the interest of Sir Edward 
Stradling would further the suit, he 
sent the young gentleman with the 
following letter :s— 


‘* To the r. wo". my verie lovinge cosen 
S' Edward Stradlinge, knighte. 

‘* Righte wo', My verie hartie comen- 
dacions to your selfe and my ladie your bed- 





* JTnquisition on her father’s death, 10 
Dec. 27 Eliz. when she was 22 years old 
and upwards. 

t ‘And so I ende, with my frendlye 
and lovinge comendacions unto you, and 
to my good niece my lady your wife, with 
gevinge of her great thanks for the good 
bringinge uppe of my neice Gamadge, and 
you also for your greate care of her.” 
Letter dated the last of June, 1577, of 
Margaret Lady Howard of Effingham, 
who was the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gamage of Coity. Stradling Correspond- 
ence, edited by the Rev. J. M. Traherne, 
12mo. 1840. 

t Stradling Corresp. p. 177. 

§ Ibid. p. 563. 


fellow remembred. Whereas my sonne and 
heere, this bearer, is determened to be 
suetor in the way of marege unto your 
niece M's. Barbara Gamadge, of whome 
he hathe made chiefeste choice above all 
others ; and, havinge motioned the cause 
alreadie unto her father, hathe obtained 
his goodwill to repaire unto the gentle- 
woman and her frendes to talke therein ; 
and consideringe your intereste and my 
ladies in her, to be suche (beinge your 
neare kinswoman) that, next unto her 
father, yow bothe are those whose advise 
and counsell she is to use and _followe in 
this case afore anie other, I am therefore 
not onelie to crave and desier your owne 
good will and my ladies like wise, but allso 
to requeste you to extende your frendlie 
assistaunce with my sonne towarde the 
obtaininge of the gentlewoman’s goodwill, 
in whome consistethe the chiefeste: suc- 
cesse of his suete ; and in thus doinge you 
shall finde me and my frendes alwaies 
readie to pleasure you. Thus, byddinge 
you hartelie farewell, I end, From Port- 
hamal, seconde daie of October. 
** Your assured lovinge cosen, 
‘“¢H. Jounes.”’ 


This must have been at least one 
year before the father’s death ;}| and 
there was still another and a more 
important person who at the same 
period had conceived the like hopes, 
and who pursued the like course of 
procedure. Sir James Croft, a privy 
councillor, who had been lord deputy 
of Ireland, and who was now comp- 
troller of the queen’s honsehold, was 
desirous to recommend his grandson 
Herbert, who, as the future heir of 
one of the principal families in Here- 
fordshire, offered an alliance that must 
be desirable. Sir James's sister, Joyce 
Croft, had been the second wife of Sir 
Thomas Gamage, the young lady’s 
grandfather, and was still living his 
widow. These two old folks laying 
their heads together, lady Gamage 
agreed to send for Ierbert Croft,whom 
she had not seen since he was very 
young, and to request Mr. Gamage to 
permit the youth to see “ mistress 
Gamage” on his way through the 
country. Sir James Croft also soli- 
cited the aid of his cousin Sir William 
Herbert of St. Julian’s, and of Sir 
William Herbert of Swansea, “who 
liketh of the motion ;” and, further, 
he consulted the Tord Howard of 





\l Or nearly so—he died 8 Sept. 1584, 
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Effingham, who was. also. a grandson 
of Sir Thomas Gamage,—* without 
whose likinge I would in noe wise 
deale.” Having taken these several 
measures, he referred them all, to the 

ood consideration of Sir Edward 

tradling,* coneluding his efforts with 
the aspiration, “ And yf the matter be 
well handled, I hope (sod shall prosper 
our doinges!” The letter which affords 
us these particulars was written at the 
Court, on the 15th Dec. 1583. 

Herbert Croft was admitted asa 
suitor. On the 26th Feb. 1583-4 he 
wrote t to Sir Edward Stradling thank- 
ing him for “your favourable cur- 
tesyes shewed me ;” but in the follow- 
ing summer he was alarmed by the 
news that another competitor had ap- 
ea in the field : namely, Sir James 

Vhitney, of Whitney, eo. Hereford. 
This prompted him to write the fol- 
lowing :{ 

“To the right wor'!. S". Edward Strad- 

ling, knight. 

““Sr, I understand that Sir James 
Whytney hath byn in your country to 
gayne that which I would fayne have, but 
what successe he hath had I knowe not: 
wherefore I am most earnestlye to pray 
yow to take the paynes to wrytte unto me 
thereof, for the which curtesye, as I am 
already for a great many, soe shall 1 for 
this thinke my selfe excessively bounde to 
you. I hope I shall, ere yt be longe, see 
you, being bould to troble you; those to 
whome I fynde my selfe behoulding I 
knowe not howe I may, but I woulde be 
right glad to fynd any occasion to deserve 
some parte of your curtesyes. Thus, 
hoping that you will contynue your favour 
towards me in this matter, I comytt you 
to God. From the Courte, this fyfth of 
July 1584. Your kinsman at commaund 
in what I maye, Hers. Crort.” 

To this letter we may presume a 
favourabie reply was returned, accom- 
panied by an invitation to the castle 
of St. Donat’s, for Mr. Herbert Croft 
was a visitor to Sir Edward Stradling 
shortly after; and on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, Sir) James Croft again wrote, § 
thanking Sir Edward for the kind en- 
tertainment he had given to the young 
man, and announcing! that he was 
about to come again,—evidently enter- 
taining the best hopes of the progress 
of the match. 





* Stradling Corresp. Letter xxxii. 
+ Letter xxxv. t Letter xxxvi. 
§ Tbid. Letter xxxiii. 
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| But the death of Mr, Gamage the 


father, which now happened, on the 
sth’ of the’ same, month, obliged Sir 
Edward and Lady Stradling to act 
with more ‘caution, and master Her- 
bert was immediately debarred from 
access to his mistress. ‘This provoked 
Sir James Croft to write to Sir Edward 
Stradling in a tone of angry re- 
monstrance, which he probaly thought 
would be effectual. The letter |{ was 
as follows : refs 

‘To the right worshipfull S*; Edward 

Stradling, knight. ne 

“St Edwarde, You knowe that when 
I first mocyoned a mariadgée ‘betwene 
Harbait Croft and M**' Gamage; I'asked 
your good will, and without your prevetie 
and consent I did nothinge: the  cir- 
cumstance I will omitt, and only put you 
in remembrance that your hande writtinge 
is extant, and likewise. your | weyves, 
geavinge consent and. furtherance. . And 
nowe fyndinge that Mr. Gamage is dead, 
your wiefe hathe taken the gentlewoman 
forceblie from Herbert Croft, and as a 
prisoner doth soe detayne her as he can- 
not have accesse unto her: which injurye, 
consideringe how the case standeth be- 
twixt them, is verey strange. ‘Whereof 
when [you] shall advise yourself, I hope 
you will doe that which shalbe for your 
worshipp and creditt in the face of the 
world. And, so doinge, I shall | thinke 
myself beholdinge to yow, yeldinge, such 
friendshipp and courtesies,as suche wor- 
shipfull and honest dealinges deseryeth : 
otherwise I must seeke courses I would 
be loth to dooe to anye of your. repu- 
tacion. And so I comitt yow to God. 
At the Courte, the xviit* of September 
1584. Your lovinge friend, 

‘* James Crorr.”’ 

This determined epistle, if it had 
come alone, would certainly have 
exercised a strong influence over the 
conduct of Sir Edward Stradling ; 
but the comptroller was no longer 
the only courtier that felt concerned 
in the destiny of Barbara Gamage. 
Her orphan condition had been re- 
presented to the privy council, and 
their lordships immediately took a 
kind interest in her behalf; directing 
the sheriff of Glamorganshire to re- 
move her from Sir Edward Stradling, 
and to take special charge of her safe 
keeping. ‘This had been done perhaps 
even before the writing of Sir James 
Croft's last letter ; for, only three days 
after, the queen’s secretary, Sir Francis 





|| Ibid, Letter xxxiv, 
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Walsingham, acquainted * Sir Edward 
Stradling and his lady that her 
majesty had altered the plan proposed, 
and “for good causes hath thought 
yt verye requisite that the sayd younge 
gentlewoman bee by yow forthwith 
brought up hither to the courte, and 
to bee here delivered into the custodie 
of the lord chamberlaine.” The knight 
and his lady received aiso special in- 
structions that the young gentle- 
woman should “ not be suffered to have 
anye suche accesse to hir as whereby 
shee, maye contract or entangle hir 
selfe for mariage with anye man ;” 
and if the rumours were true that she 
had already so done, they were en- 
joined to make report thereof. 

The lord chamberlain,t to whose 
keeping the young lady was now to 
be removed, was her cousin Charles 
Lord Howard of Effingham, after- 
wards the first and long-lived Earl of 
Nottingham. According to Sir James 
Croft’s statement, already given, that 
nobleman had been consulted nearly 
a year before with regard to the 


proposed union of Barbara Gamage. 


to Herbert Croft, and had expressed 
no disliking thereof: but now, that 
the heiress was left fatherless, and 
had become a fair prey to the most 
successful fortune-hunter of the court, 
it is evident that he thought the prize 
ought scarcely to be awarded without 
his interference. He therefore first 
obtained the queen’s direction, which 
was made known in the letter of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, that the young 
gentlewoman should be brought with- 
in the sphere of his own control; and 
then, still distrusting the accidents 
which were so likely to occur in an 
affair of this nature, he endeavoured 
to impress upon Sir Edward Stradling 
the paramount claims which he might 
urge in respect to her disposal. His 
letter is dated only on the day after 
that of Sir Francis Walsingham: its 
commencement is imperfect, but he is 
clearly speaking of the queen :— 


* Letter xxi. 

t+ The editor of the Stradling Cor- 
respondence, p. 27, has here appended the 
name of Lord Hunsdon to the title of 
the lord chamberlain, having inadvertently 
failed to remark that the Lord Howard 
still retained that office, though it was not 
long after that he resigned it for the post 
of lord admiral, and was then succeeded 
by Lord Hunsavn, as lord chamberlain, 





‘¢, ... shall tender heer favor, that you 
doe not suffer anie to have recourse unto 
heer touchinge mariadge, till yow know 
farder of heer Majesties pleasur, and that 
you doe take great care, as heer Majestie 
knoweth by your wisdome and goode dis- 
cresion you cane, and wherof heer Majestie 
nothinge doubteth but you will yous all 
means to perform heer pleasure. 

‘*My good cosyne, I doe my self re- 
comend me most hartely unto you; and 
as you knowe we are both as nere kine 
unto Mrs. Gamedge as anye, soe we ought 
to have as great care of heer well doinge 
as anie ought to have; and I donot doubt 
but you have so, and for my parte she shall 
finde me a moste faythefull frende and 
kinseman, not doubtinge butt my cossin 
wilbe advised by us who tendreth so much 
heer well doinge. Good cosyn, recomende 
me unto heer most hartely, and lett heer 
knowe that Mr, Watkin Thomas can tell 
heer I have byne a very deer frende unto 
heer, and have stayede my cosyn Gamedge 
from dowinge divers thinges to heer great 
hinderaunce ; and, although he maed divers 
conveyaunce to have put the landes and 
lyvinge from heer to his bastardes, I keept 
him in such awe and feare as he durste 
never goo forwarde withall. It is very 
well knowen, yf I would have reped switt- 
nes by him, I might have donne; but, 
knowinge my cossyn Barbara to be right 
and lafull ayre, and none but heer self, 
moved me by nature to have care of heer. 
And so I did, to the uttermost of my 
power, and will doe in anie thinge shall 
lye in me to dowe. I recomende my 
harty love unto heer, prainge [her] not to 
be hastie in that wich cannot be called 
bake againe, but to yous the advise of heer 
best and deerest frendes. 

‘* My good cosin, I will take my leave 
of you and my goode cosyn your wife, re- 
comendinge heer Majesties pleasur unto 
your wise discresion. In hast, from the 
court at Otlandes, the xxi't of September. 

“Your loving kynsman and 
assured frind, 
“*C, Howarpe.” 

This cajoling epistle was evidentl 
written in good confidence that it 
would we its object ; but the 
lord chamberlain, like the comptroller, 
was doomed to be outstripped in the 
race. The Earl of Pembroke, the most 
influential man in South Wales, had 
heard of the heiress, and demanded 
her for the younger brother of his 
countess; master Robert Sydney. On 
the very same day Sir Francis Wal- 
singham wrote again to Sir Edward 
Stradling,{ stating that he “being 








t Letter xxii, 
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nowe secreatly geven to understande 
that, for the good will yow beare unto 
the earle of Penthouse, you meane to 
further what you may younge Mr. 
Robert Sydney, I can not but inco- 
rage yow to proceed therin, for that I 
knowe her Majestie will noe waye 
mislike therof; besyds the L. Cham- 
berlaine, Mr. Rawley, and the rest of 
the younge gentlewoman’s kynsfolkes, 
doe greatly desyre yt. For my par- 
ticular (he adds), in the respect of the 
good will I beare to the younge gen- 
tleman amongest the rest of his frends, 
I doe thinke my self greatly beholding 
to you for your oat shewed 
unto him therin, which shall be 
gladde anye waye to requite.” 

Thus civilly did the wily secretary 
communicate his wishes; but it is quite 
clear that he assumed (or rather in- 
vented) the “great desire” and appro- 


' bation of the lord chamberlain and 


Mr. Rawley. There are letters from 
both those persons some days later in 
date, which show that they were kept 
in the dark until all had ewe accom- 
plished. Lord Howard complains * on 
the 26th of September that Sir Edward 
Stradling had not written to him since 
Mr. Gamage’s death; he had heard 
news praeay  bitbaaneed oe only through 
Mr. Watkyn Thomas (who is believed 
to have been a half-brother of Barbara 
Gamage, ex parte maternd) or some 
other good friend, and he proceeds to 
inform him, at some length, that he 
did “nothing at all allowe of your 
manner of dealing with my cosyn,” es- 
pecially in his taking possession of her 
chief house of Coity Castle, with the 
evidences, she herself not being pre- 
sent. He had also heard that Sir Ed- 
ward intended to match her with one 
of his own nephews, in which case at 
least he expected to have been con- 
sulted. 

Sir Walter Ralegh,f on the same 
day, wrote{ more briefly, but also 
more peremptorily :— 

To the R. worshipfull S' Edward 
Stradlinge, knighte. 

“* Sir Edwarde, Her Majestye hath nowe 
thrise caused letters to be written unto 





* Letter iv. 

+ It was in this year that Sir Walter 
Ralegh was knighted. 

t Letter xvi. 
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you, that you suffer not my kinsewoman 
to be boughte and solde in Wales, without 
her Majesties pryvetye, and the consent 
or advice of my L. Chamberlayne and my 
selfe, her father’s cosen germayns; con- 
sideringe she hath not anie niror kyn 
nor better ;/her father and my selfe came 
of twoe systers, Sir Philipp Champer- 
nownes daughters. I doubte not but, all 
other perswasion sett aparte, you will sa- 
tisfie her Highnes, and withall do us that 
curtesie as to acquaint us with her match- 
inge. Yf you desire anie matche for her 
of youre owne kynn, yf you acquaynt us 
withall, you shall fynde us readye to yeilde 
to anie reason. I hope, Sir, you will 
deale hearein moste advisedlie ; and heerin 
you shall ever fynde us readye to requite 
you in all thynges, to our power. And 
soe with my verye hartye commendacions 
Tend. In haste. From the Courte, the 
xxvi'® of September 1584. Youre moste 
willinge frend, 
“W. Ravecu.”’ 


Only one day later, news had ar- 
rived at Court that the alliance with 
Robert Sydney was accomplished. Sir 
Edward Stradling had acted with de- 
cision and promptitude. The multi- 
plicity of mandates that he received 
from persons high in authority and in 
royal favour, in such quick succession, 
were enough to confound an irresolute 
man; but the deed was done before 
many of them had reached him. Though 
so many other particulars of this trans- 
action are preserved, on this one point 
we are left uninformed,—when and 
how the Earl of Pembroke first made 
his wishes known. It is most pro- 
bable that Robert Sydney himself was 
the bearer of them. Starting, per- 
haps, from Wilton near Salisbury, he 
had a less distance to travel than the 
messengers from the Court. With 
true feudal deference Sir Edward 
Stradling submitted: master Herbert 
Croft was summarily discarded, and 
master Robert Sydney as hastily pre- 
ferred. 

All was concluded two hours before 
the arrival of the messenger, who bore 
(in Sir Francis Walsingham’s letter of 
the 20th Sept.) the Queen’s command 
that the young lady should be brought 
ough that must have 


staggered for a time the resolution of 
the knight of St. Donat’s, he would be 
re-assured as soon as the secretary's 
letter of the next day had reached 
him; and a few days after his policy 
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was more amply approved in the fol- 
lowing very cordial epistle :—* 

“To the right worshipfall my very 
lovinge friend S* Edwarde Stradlinge, 
Knight. 

‘« St,—What so ever blusteringe woords 
are geven owt against you by younge M'. 
Croftes and his frends a m4 may 
be assured that you shall not lacke frends 
to defend you, and to stande betwine you 
and anye blame that may be layde uppon 
you. The only advauntage they meane to 
take against you, yf they might prove it, 
is that you receaved direction to bringe 
the younge gentlewoman upp before the 
mariadge: but for that the messinger af- 
firmeth that he came to your howse two 
howres after the mariadge sollempnised, 
there is no fault layde upon you by her 
Majestie; the mariadge beinge generallye 
well liked of, savinge by suche here as are 
partyes in the cawse. And so with most 
harty thankes, both unto yow and my 
lady your wiefe, for your frendlie deal- 
inge in this cawse, which I will be glad 
with any thankefullnes to acknoledge 
during my liefe, I comitt yow to God. 
At the Courte, the xxviit® of September, 
1584. *¢ Your assured frend, 

‘* Fra. WALSINGHAM.”? 


The Countess of Warwick, who (as 
Mr. Lodge says) was “ one of Eliza- 
beth’s few female favourites,” was also 
so rejoiced at the event, that she wrote 
a letter f “To my very good cosen S™ 
Edward Stradling,”—for she was re- 
lated to the family through her great- 
aunt, Margaret St. John,—acknow- 
ledging herself “ very much behould- 
inge unto you for the great favor both 
you and my lady your wife have shewed 
my nephewe Siiney; by whose free 
consente and furderaunce that matche 
was soe well made uppe, which I hope 
shalbe verie happie to them both.” 
Sydney, it will be recollected, was the 
nephew of her husband, Ambrose 
Duddeley, Earl of Warwick. 

At the time of this marriage he was 
still a younger son, his brother the ce- 
lebrated Sir Philip being alive. 

Sir Henry Sydney, the father of the 
bridegroom, addressed a letter{ “To 
the right worshipfull Sr. Edwarde 
Stradlinge, knight, and my la: his wife, 
his most lovinge allies,” thanking them 
“more hartely for your great love and 
frendshippe showed unto my sonne 
Robert Sydney in this matter of his 





“# Letter XXxiii. 
$ Letter xiv. 
4 


+ Letter xvii. 


mariadge, then Iam able to expresse 
with my pen;” and binding himself 
“by these presents my lettres, evermore 
during my life to be thankfull to yow 
for it, and to save yow and either of 
[you] harmlesse by anie thinge that 
yow have done or will doe in the same 
matter, not offending the lawes further 
then the same are transgressed al- 
readie.” 

It ng prey from some documents 
among Lord Burghley’s papers, that 
the law was immediately set in motion 
in the Court of Wards and Liveries, 
of which Lord Burghley was master. 
Though it was admitted that the Crown 
had no claim upon the heiress a3 a 
ward, because she was in full age, yet, 
as “she was not to have possession of 
her lands, but by composition with her 
Majesty for her livery,” his lordship 
censured Sir Edward Siradling for his 
proceedings, and desired that he should 
surrender her house and evidences to 
the custody of Mr. Carne, a neigh- 
bouring lawyer.§ These proceedings, 
however, were no doubt presently 
stayed by the consummation of the 
marriage. 

Thus with the high hand of power 
was Master Herbert Croft sent adrift ; 
but he afterwards consoled himself 
with the heiress of Bourne, of Holt 
Castle in Worcestershire, by whom he 
had a numerous family, though he 
finally became a Roman Catholic, and 
died a monk at Douay in 1622.|| 

His grandfather the comptroller 
was probably mortally offended with 
the Stradlings ; but the Admiral Lord 
Howard, though he suspended his in- 
tercourse for a time, renewed it by a 
letter § written on the last of Feb. 
1586 ; in which he told Sir Edward, 
that, as he had no cause to dislike of 
his kinswoman’s “ well-doinge and pre- 
ferment, soe have I no reason to con- 
ceive hardly of yow for makinge such 
a matche.” 

It was only one month after the mar- 
riage that arrangements were made for 
the election of a new Parliament, and 


§ Strype has inserted this document in 
his Annals, book i. chap, 22; but misin- 
terpreting in some respects the state of 
the affair. 

|| See Memoirs of the Crofts, in Retro- 
spective Review, 2d series, 1827, vol. i. 
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on that occasion the Earl of Pembroke 
and Sir Henry Sidney both wrote * to 
Sir Edward Stradling to obtain the 
return of Robert Sidney as knight for 
the shire of Glamorgan, which was 
done accordingly. is subsequent 
elevations in dignity were progressive 
throughout a prosperous life, He was 
knighted by his uncle the Earl of Lei- 
cester, at Zutphen, in 1586. In the 
same year, by the death of his elder 
brother Sir Philip, he hecame the heir 
apparent of his father. In 1603. he 
was created Baron, Sydney of Pens- 
hurst ; in 1605, being then lord, cham- 
berlain to the Queen, he was advanced 
to the dignity of Viscount Lisle; in 
1616 elected a Knight of the Garter ; 
and-in 1618 obtained the earldom of 
Leicester, as'the representative of his 
maternal ancestors, the Duddeleys. 
During the same period his wife ac- 
quired the reputation of a dignified 
and prudetit matron, rearing a large 
family ‘in honour and virtue. Her 
husband, retaining the military taste 
which his early services in the N ether- 
lands had given him, obtained in 1603 
the government of Flushing, formerly 
held by his brother Sir Philip; Lady 
Sydney accompanied him thither, and 
there she gave birth to two of her sons. 
It would not be difficult to collect 
many notices of this lady’s domestic 
life, by turning over the leaves of the 
Sidney Papers, in which the Earl’s 
steward, or secretary, Mr. Rowland 
Whyte, communicates aconstantstream 
of domestic news. But that would ex- 
tend the present. memoir too far. We 
may, however, safely conclude that the 
result would be such as to justify the 
commendation bestowed upon her by 
Ben Jonson’in his panegyric on Pens- 
hurst,f in which, after mentioning an 
unexpected visit ‘of King James, and 
his son the Prince, to that noble man- 
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sion, in the absence of its master and 
mistress, he exclaims, 


———-—— and _ what praise was heap’d 
On thy, good Lady then! who therein reap’d 
The just reward of her high huswifry, 
To have her linen, plate, and all things nigh 
When she was far; and not a room, but drest 
As if it had expected such a guest ! 

These, Penshurst, are thy praise, and yet 

not all,— . 

Thy Lady’s noble, fruitful, chaste withall; 
His children thy great Lord may call his own ¢ 
A fortune, in this age, but rarely known ; 
They are, and have been, taught» religion 


thence 
Their gentler spirits have suck’d innocence; 
Each morn and even they are taught topray, 
With TT household, and may, every 
Read in their virtuous parents’ noble parts 
The mysteries of manners; arms, and arts. 

No letters of the Countess Barba- 
ra’s own writing are printed in the 
Sidney Papers; but there is a very 
interesting one from ‘her husband to 
her,{ relating to the disposal of their 
children, at the time when the elder 
of them were growing up, and con- 
sidered old enough to leave their mé- 
ther, and, according to the fashion of 
the day, seek their education in other 
houses than those of their parents. 
To this we may take another oppor- 
tunity of referring. 

Of the Countess’s death we have 
found no further particulars than that 
she was buried ‘at Penshurst on ‘the 
26th of May, 1621.§ 

It remains only to enumerate her 
numerous family of children, which 
consists of four sons and eight daugh- 
ters. The former were: 

1. Sir William Sydney, born at 
Flushing, and died at Baynard’s Castle 
in London, in 1612, unmarried. 

2. Henry, born and died at Flushing. 

3. Philip, who also died young. 

4. Robert, who succeeded as Earl 
of Leicester. 





* Letters Ixviiis and xv. 


+ In the same poem Jonson mentions ‘‘ Thy copse too, named of Gamage, thou 


hast there, that. never fails to serve thee season’d deere ;’”’ 


and some commentator 


says, ‘‘ This. coppice is now called Lady Gamage’s Bower, it being said that Barbara 
Gamage, Countess of Leicester, used to take great delight in feeding the deer therein 
from her own hands.’’ The poet also speaks of the Lady’s Oak, upon which his 
editor, Mr. Gifford, remarks, ‘‘ There is an old tradition that a Lady Leicester, wife 
undoubtedly of Sir Robert Sydney, was taken in travail under an oak in Penshurst 
Park, which was afterwards called My Lady's Oak.” 

t Sir Robert Sydney to his lady, 20 April, 1597; vol. ii. p. 43. . Another, 
Robert Viscount Lisle to his lady, on the marriage of Lucy Countess, of Carlisle, 27 
July, 1617, at p. 350. 

§ Collins’s Memoirs of the Sidneys, p, 120. 
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’ The eight daughters were : 

1. Lady Mary, married in 1604 to 
Sir Robert Wroth of Durants in En- 
field, Middlesex. 

2. Katharine, married to Sir Lewis 
Mansel, and died in 1616. 

8. Elizabeth, who died unmarried 
in 1605. 

4. Lady Philippa, born in 1594, 


Syon House, Middlesex. 


[May, 


married to Sir John Hobart, and died 
in 1620. 

5 and 6. Bridget and Alice, who 
both died in 1599. 

7. Lady Barbara, born in 1599, and 
married first to Thomas first Viscount 


vee e and secondly to Sir Tho- 
mas Culpeper. ps 
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(With a Plate.) - 


THE mansions Myr  Aapet, niet 
most ev uarter, the and 0; 
Brita. ee, generally, Srmeh the 
liberality of their noble owners, thrown 
open to the inspection of the intelli- 
gent and inquiring stranger; but it 
would perhaps be difficult to make any 
arrangements by which this curiosity, 
advantageous as it may be to the os 
vancement of national taste, could be 
safely indulged in the vicinity of the 
metropolis or very large towns. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that the 
suburban villa of the late accomplished 
Chancellor of the university of Cam- 
bridge, represented in the accompany- 
ing engraving, is at once the most 
magnificent and the most inaccessible 
of any mansion of its class, The many 
turnings of the circumambient Thames 
make, indeed, its external features a 
familiar object; but of ten thousand 
who thus gaze at Syon House from a 
distance, scarcely one can boast that he 
has ever entered within its precincts. 

Our view represents what is actually 
its front, that is, its front of entrance, as 
seen between two buildings erected for 
lodges, but which are now approached 
by others, which with the accompany- 
ing gateway and elegant colonnade, 
erected by Robert Adam, the ar- 
chitect of the Adelphi, are well 
known to the passenger on the West- 
ern Road.* 

Beyond its size, there is nothing very 
striking in the exterior features of the 
mansion. It is a solid square mass, 
like some ancient castle, having a 
square turret at each angle, and the 





* The present Duke’s father is stated 
to have presented a counterpart of this 
entrance to the King of Portugal, who 
erected it at the Chiacre, three miles from 
Rio Janeiro. 


whole terminated with an embattled 
parapet. This appearance it is sup- 
posed to owe to the Protector Somer+ 
set, its first possessor after the disso- 
lution of monasteries, who also sur- 
rounded it with high walls and terraces, 
which his enemies were ready to regard 
as too closely resembling a fortification. 
Within the building is an inner, gourt, 
an area of about eighty feet..square, 
which is now laid out as a flower- 
garden. It seems not improbable that 
the same area may have been the 
cloister of the nuns, but on that point 
we have no information. There is 
now an open arcade in the east front 
of the house, looking towards the river. 
The lawn is gently sloped to the water, 
the surface of which may be seen even 
from the state apartments, which are 
on theground floor. By this arrange- 
ment a charming prospect is given to 
two of the principal fronts, for the 
Thames seems to flow through the 
gaa and Kew Gardens appear to 
orm a part of them. 

The monastery of Syon had been 
founded by King Henry V. in 1415 
for the Brigetine sect of the Augus- 
tinian order, the society to consist of 
sixty nuns, of whom one should be the 
abbess; and twenty-five religious men, 
ef whom thirteen should priests, 
presided over by the confessor, one of 
their number, four deacons, and eight 
laymen. It was endowed with the 
estates of several alien priories, then 
recently dissolved. ‘The house, how- 
ever, is supposed to have been at first 
situated in the parish of Twickenham, 
and it was not until the year 1431 that 
the convent began, by permission from 
eee, . to. erect a new abbey 
on their property at Isleworth. There 
is no doubt that portions of the heey 
structure are of that date. Indeed, 
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during repairs which took place not 
many years ago, Mr. Fowler, the archi- 
tect, discovered beneath the —— 
two doorways in the hall, of uniform 
pattern, which afford a most interest- 
ing example of the period.* Other 
remains of the monastery exist in the 
out-offices ; and the ancient stables,f 
which had a hanging gallery like those 
of inns, and were a remarkable speci- 
men of timber architecture, were per= 
haps as old as the monastery, and re- 
mained until the year 1790. Some 
very old mulberry-trees, the branches 
of which are braced with iron, are also 
supposed to have rendered service to 
the monastic household. 

We have given the name of the 
Protector Somerset a prominence in 
our narrative, because the present 
exterior aspect of Syon House seems 
to be mainly attributable to his al- 
terations; but we must now go back 
to a somewhat earlier period in its 
history. Whether as a royal founda- 
tion, or as a spot particularly eli- 
gible from the beauty and the con- 
venience of its situation, the house of 
Syon was preserved and retained by 
the Crown at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the monastery; and in 1539 
John Gate esquire, afterwards Sir 
John Gate, and vice-chamberlain to 
King Edward VI. was appointed its 
keeper. Three children of Sir Henry 
Gate, the brother of Sir John, were 
born at Syon during the years 1544, 
1546, and 1547. 

In 1541 Queen Katharine Howard, 
when disgraced, was sent hither, and 
was here confined from the 14th No- 
vember until the 10th February, which 
was three days before her execution. 

In 1547 the corpse of King Henry 
himself rested here, on its way from 
Whitehall to Windsor. It is clear, 
from the narrative of the funeral, that 
the monastic church was then stand- 
ing, probably uninjured. “With an 
exceeding great train of four miles in 





* The design is square-headed, and 
some of the mouldings unusual. It forms 
the engraved frontispiece to Aungier’s 
History of Syon Monastery, &c. 8vo. 1840. 

+ Represented as a vignette to the map, 
ibid. p. 136, 

e the Collectanea Topog. et Genea- 
logica, i. 396. 
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length, the body was conducted to 
Syon, where it was received at the 
church door by the bishops of London, 
Bristol, and Gloucester, who performed 
Dirige that night and next morning ; 
the corpse, being brought into the 
church, was ed in a herse like that 
at Whitehall, but the effigies was 
conveyed into the vestry. The next 
morning, about six of the clock, after 
the third sound of the trumpets, the 
whole company, the Marquess Dorset 
being chief mourner, proceeded for 
Windsor.” 

Next in order of its annals succeeds 
its grant to the Protector Somerset, 
and his alterations, already mentioned. 

It soon after came into the hands of 
his supplanter, John Duddeley, Duke 
of Northumberland :§ after whose at- 
tainder, in the first yor of Queen 
Mary, it again reverted to the Crown. 
That Queen retained it in her hands 
for a time, appointing Sir Henry 
Sydney the keeper of the park and 
woods ; but three years after she was 

rsuaded to reinstate the nuns of 

yon, some of whom were recalled 
from the continent, and others as- 
sembled from various parts of England, 
for the purpose. “The first day of 
August were the nuns of Syon closed 
in 4! my lord bishop of London and 
my lord abbat of Westminster, and 
certain of the council, and certain 
friars of that order, of sheep colour, as 





§ The historian of Syon House has too 
incautiously placed within its walls that 
remarkable scene of English history, in 
which the crown was forced upon the ac- 
ceptance of Lady Jane Grey; but which 
really took place at the Duke of North- 
umberland’s town mansion, Durham 
House in the Strand. In this respect Mr. 
George Howard, who published ‘‘ Lady 
Jane Grey and her Times ”’ in 1822, is quite 
wrong; and so is Mr. G. P. R. James, 
in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Women,”’ 
1837. Sir Harris Nicolas remarks, ‘‘ From 
the time of her marriage until the death 
of Edward, it has been said (‘* Lady Jane 
Grey and her Times’’) that she resided with 
her husband’s family at Syon House, and, 
as a proof of her studies not having been 
neglected, it is stated that her third letter 
to Bullinger was written from that man- 
sion ; but this assertion is erroneous, for 
the letter in question was signed with her 
maiden name.” Memoir of Lady Jane 
Grey, p. Xxxv. 
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the sheep beareth; and they had as’ 


great a charge of their living, and 
never to go forth as long as they do 
live.”* 

Providence, however, had otherwise 
decreed. Queen Mary died: the Re- 
formation proceeded, and the nuns 
were again dismissed. On this oc- 
casion they took away with them the 
keys of the house, and the iron cross 
from the top of the church, by way of 
keeping up their claim to this their 
ancient possession. ‘These they con- 
veyed with them in all their sub- 
— migrations on the continent, 
and still retain at their present house in 
Lisbon. When the Duke of North- 
umberland (father of the present 
Duke) paid the nuns a visit in that 
city, and presented them with a model 
in silver of Syon House, they told him 
they had still the keys: “ But,” said 
the Duke, “I have altered the locks 
since then.” 

Queen Elizabeth in 1560 appointed 
Sir Francis Knollys keeper of Syon 
House for life ; and afterwards granted 
the reversion of that office to his son 
Robert. In 1563, when, in consequence 
of the plague, it was proposed to re- 
move all the offices of Government 
from London, Syon House was sur- 
veyed for the reception of the Ex- 
chequer, and the lord treasurer's re- 
port on the subject is preserved. f 

We next find it in the hands of the 
Earl of Northumberland, in whose 
family it has now continued for more 
than two centuries and a half. In a 
petition addressed by the Earl (then 
prisoner in the Tower for misprisior. 
of treason, in respect to the Gun- 

wder Plot,) to King James the 

irst, on the 14th April 1613, he states, 
as the document is printed, that he had 
enjoyed it “before your Majesty’s 
happy entry, 48 years by lease ;” but, 
as that period would carry back his 
tenure even before the accession of 
Elizabeth, there must surely be some 
error in the figures.§¢ In 1604, the 





* Machyn’s Diary, p. 145. 

+ Churton’s Lives of Smith and Sutton. 

¢ Printed in Aungier’s History, p. *112. 

§ The document was first printed, with 
other papers written by the Earl when in 
the Tower, in Collins’s Supplement to his 
Peerage, 1750, vol. ii, p. 763, 
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year before his misfortunes, he had re- 
ceived a grant of the manor, &e. by 
letters patent; and he immediately 
set about important improvements. 
“Tt hath cost me, (he told the King,) 
since your Majesty bestowed it upon 
me, partly upon the house, partly up- 
on the gardens, almost 9,000/. The 
land, as it is now rented and rated, is 
worth to be sold 8,000. .... The 
house itself, if it were to be pulled 
down and sold, by view of workmen, 
comes to 8,000 and odd pounds. If 
any man, the best husband in build- 
ing, should raise such another in the 
same place, 20,0002. would not do it ; 
so as, according to the work, it may be 
reckoned at these rates, 31,000. ; and 
as it may be sold and pulled in pieces, 
19,0002. or thereabouts.” 

This was said in order to induce the 
King to accept Syon in payment or 
part-payment of the oppressive fine 
of 30,0007. which had been imposed 
upon the Earl by the Court of Star- 
chamber. But it was not successful. 
And when the Earl was at length re- 
leased in the year 1621, he was obliged 
to remove to a further distance from 
London than Syon. His latter years 
were passed at Petworth. 

In the mean time, ‘Thomas Hariot 
the astronomer, one of the many scien- 
tific men whom the Earl patronised, 
had been permitted to pursue his ob- 
servations at this place, and received 
in consequence the appellation of “ the 
Galileo of Syon House.” 

The house was again thoroughly re- 
paired by Algernon the next Earl of 
Northumberland, under the superin- 
tendence of Inigo Jones. 

In 1647, on account of the infec- 
tion then spreading, the Dukes of 
York and Glousenar and the Princess 
Elizabeth were lodged here by order 
of the Parliament, and the royal in- 
mates treated by the Earl and Countess 
of Northumberland in all respects 
suitably to their birth. Through the 
Earl’s interest, Charles I. (then under 
confinement at Hampton Court) was 
often permitted to see his children. 
Clarendon, speaking of this cireum- 
stance, says, “ ‘The King enjoyed him- 
self at Hampton Court much more to 
his content than he had of late; but 
that which pleased his Majesty most, 
was that his children were permitted 
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to come to him, in whom he took 
great delight. ‘They were all at the 
Earl of Northumnberland’s House, at 
Syon, from the time the King came 
to Hampton Court, and had liberty to 
attend his Majesty when he pleased ; 
so that sometimes he sent for them to 
come to Hampton Court, and some- 
times he went to them to Syon; which 

ave him great satisfaction.” The 

uke of York was at this period about 
fourteen years of age, the Princess 
Elizabeth twelve: “a lady,” observes 
the same historian, “ of excellent parts, 
great observation, and an early under- 
standing.” The Duke of Gloucester 
was seven. 

In 1682, by the marriage of Charles 
Duke of Somerset with the heiress of 
the Percys, Syon House returned for 
a time to a descendant of the founder 
of the present mansion. During his 
ownership, it was in 1692 the tempo- 
rary residence of the Princess George 
of Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne ; 
who had left the court during a mis- 
understanding she had with her sister, 
Queen Mary, occasioned by her warm 
attachment to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. She was here prematurely 
confined, of a son, which was christened 
George, but immediately died; and 
the Duchess in her memoirs has de- 
tailed an account of a very unsisterly 
visit which the Queen paid her on this 
oceasion. 

Algernon Duke of Somerset, shortly 
after his accession to the title in the 
year 1748, relinquished Syon House 
to his son-in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson, 
who became Earl of Northumberland 
on the Duke’s death in 1750, and was 
advanced to the dignity of Duke of 
Northumberland in 1766. This noble- 
man, with the advice of Robert Adam, 
the architect, commenced a series of 
fresh improvements, for he was a great 
builder. He was still living at the 
publication of Collins’s Peerage in 
1779, in which his works are particu- 
larly noticed (by Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore): “ Besides the elegant im- 
provements made in his paternal seat 
at Stanwick, in Yorkshire, he hath 
restored three palaces, which are exe- 
cuted in very different styles of archi- 
tecture, and will remain lasting monu- 
ments of his magnificence and taste.” 
Thesewere, 1, Northumberland House; 
2, Syon House; and 3, Alnwick Castle, 
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Of the second the writer further says : 
“ Syon House, which was old, ruinous, 
and inconvenient, his Grace hath finely 
improved ; and, fitting it up and finish- 
ing it after the most perfect models of 
Greece and Rome, hath formed a villa, 
which for taste and elegance is scarce 
to be paralleled in Europe.” 

We shall now conclude with a few 
descriptive details. 

The entrance to the mansion is pro- 
tected by a porte cochére, from which 
a flight of steps leads to the great hall, 
a noble oblong room, 66 feet by 31, 
and 34 feet in height. The pavement 
is of white and black marble, and the 
sides are enriched with four antique 
colossal statues of marble, represent- 
ing Scipio Africanus, Livia, Cicero, 
and a Priestess. Under a screen of 
columns is a fine bronze of the Dying 
Gladiator, cast at Rome by Vala- 
dier. 

The hall opens into the vestibule 
(34 feet 6 inches by 30 feet, and 21 
feet 2 inches in height), which is orna- 
mented ina similar manner. Jts floor 
is of scagliola, with mosaic ornaments, 
and the walls are enriched with bassi- 
relievi and gilt trophies; 12 columns 
of verd-antique marble, which were 
raised from the Tiber about a century 
ago, and purchased at the cost of a 
thousand pounds sterling each, sup- 
port gilt statues; and 16 pilasters of 
the same rare and costly material, 
finely polished, have led to this apart- 
ment being called the “ room of many 
columns.” Between the windows is a 
table of remarkable beauty brought 
from Egypt. 

The dining-room (62 feet long, 21 
feet 7 inches wide, and 21 feet 9 inches 
high), which is entered on quitting the 
vestibule, is ornamented with marble 
statuary and paintings in chiaroscuro 
after the antique. At each end isa 
recess, with Corinthian fluted columns. 
The ceiling is elegantly worked 
in stucco, and enriched with gild- 
ing. 

"The drawing-room (44 feet 6 inches 
by 21 feet 7 inches, and 21 feet 2 
inches in height) is hung with a rich 
tri-coloured satin. The tables are of 
costly mosaic, found in the baths of 
Titus, and purchased from the Abbate 
Furietti’s collection at Rome. The 
glasses are of very large dimensions, 
and the chimney-pieces of the finest 
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statuary marble, inlaid and ornamented 
with or-moulu. The ceiling is carved, 
and divided into small compartments 
richly gilt, with designs, executed by 
Italian artists, from paintings found in 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

The gallery (135 feet in length, 14 
feet in width, and 14 feet high) rang- 
ing along the whole of the eastern 
side, contains the library and museum. 
The ceiling is embellished with paint- 
ings, and ornamented with various de- 
vices. In the upper divisions of the 
sides and ends is a series of medallions, 
exhibiting portraits of Kings and 
Queens of England ; with those of all 
the Earls of Northumberland and other 
eminent persons of the houses of Percy 
and Seymour. Here also are pre- 
served some rare antiques, together 
with a vase of Irish crystal, mounted 
in a framework of chased gold, which 
was presented by the Ladies of Ire- 
land to the present dowager Duchess 
of Northumberland, on her departure 
from Ireland at the termination of the 
late Duke’s Viceregal office. On its 

estal is the simple but expressive 
inscription of “ HIBERNIA GRATA.” The 
original design of this magnificent 
work of art was taken from a vase of 
Benvenuto Cellini, modified by the as- 
sistance of the Duchess of Leinster and 
her sister Lady Caroline Stanhope.* 
The bookcases are formed within re- 
cesses; and at the west end are fold- 
ing doors opening into the gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, for uniformity’s 
sake representing a bookcase, whose 
mimic volumes are inscribed with the 
titles of the lost Greek and Roman 
authors, forming a curious catalogue 
of the auctores deperditi. At each end 
is a little pavilion or closet finished in 
exquisite taste; as is also a closet in 
one of the square turrets rising above 
the roof, which commands an enchant- 
ing prospect. From the east end are 
suits of private apartments, extremely 
convenient and elegant, containing, 
among other valuable pictures, the 
portraits of the ill-fated Stuart family. 

The gardens of Syon House trace 
their history up to the days of the 
Protector Somerset, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when they were 
placed under the superintendence of 





* It is fully described in Aungier’s His- 
tory, pe 119. 


Dr. Turner, the Duke's physician, who 
is commemorated by Dr. Pulteney as 
the Father of English botany. ‘The 
present pleasure-grounds were laid 
out by Brown, and that portion called 
the Botanical Garden by Mr. Richard 
Forrest, who was similarly employed 
by the Marquess of Westminster at 

aton Hall. The pleasure-grounds 
abound with many venerable cedars 
and other fine-grown exotics, and the 
collection was much improved by the 
late Duke, who also erected the Con- 
servatory. 

The Cidtervatiy was designed by 
Mr. Fowler, and is considered to be a 
very original and successful instance of 
the combination of architectural forms 
and effect with the peculiar require- 
ments of such a building. It is con- 
structed of Bath stone, with iron roofs, 
columns, and arches; and consists of 
a principal compartment in the centre, 
surmounted by a graceful cupola, up- 
wards of sixty feet in height: from 
which extend circular wings, termi- 
nating in pavilions, making altogether 
a range of three hundred and eighty 
feet in length. The warming is effected 
by means of steam, generated in a 
building erected for that purpose, at 
a little distance, so as to be quite out 
of view from the garden ; and the heat 
is distributed by pipes laid underneath 
the floor, the aggregate length of whick 
is nearly two miles. A raised terrace 
extends along the front, with wide 
flights of steps; on the pedestals of 
which are massive stone vases sculp- 
tured by the masterly hand of Grin- 
ling Gibbons. The parterre in front 
of the conservatory abounds in all the 
choicest beauties of the floral kingdom, 
disposed in ornamental beds of various 
forms ; and at the southern extremity 
the walks are concentred in a circle, 
in the middle of which is a large basin 
bordered with marble, and containing 
a fountain. The boundaries of this 
garden are skilfully concealed b 
mounds of artificial rock-work, which 
are made to screen some buildings -of 
an inferior character. 

On the north side of the domain is 





+ A list of some of the more remark- 
able trees at present flourishing in this 
beautiful domain, taken by an experienced 
— is given in Aungier’s History, 
Pe 121, 
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a park, richly shaded by wood of a 
venerable growth. In water, that 
great auxiliary of the picturesque, these 
unds are well supplied. In ad- 
ition to the Thames, which flows 
magnificently along their borders, the 
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small river Brent winds through the 
park in a serpentine track; and is 
crossed by three wrought-iron bridges, 
one of them not less than Fate, Py 
feet in span, which add considerably to 
the beauty of the scenery. 
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(Continued from Vol. XXVI. p. 486.) 


XII.—Mkr. Haruey (Herminius). 


Vol. IIL p. 167.—“ Herminius was 
then an officer of state; a man of 
great capacity, eloquence, true princi- 
plos, generosity, and extreme habile in 

usiness, but, not foreseeing the de- 
structive virulence of the Bishop of 
Rome and his adherents, he thought, 
by temporising, to gain ground, till, 
convinced by dear-bought experience, 
he found that that obstinate, en- 
croaching sect were not to be dealt 
with by indulgence; whatever you 
give it is but so many steps further 
to get more. They hate and repro- 
bate all who are not fellow-idolaters, 
and persecute with implacable, never- 
ending malice; are artful, undermining, 
treacherous, lurking, far-sighted, rest- 
less. They pretend religion, but they 
practise no farther than the outside; 
depose kings and saints as fast as they 
create others. Their own party can 
have no faults; the rest of mankind 
not any beauty,” &c. 


XT1.—Duxe or Marizoroven 
(Stauratius). 

P. 192.—“ Stauratius the Thracian, 
having retrieved himself from the exi- 
gencies of narrow circumstances by 
ways so infamous that no generous 
man, in the last extremity, could 
stoop to, found Fortune, that fan- 
tastic goddess, (who hovered over 
him at his birth, and eryed, ‘ Thou 
shalt be mine, thou art my darl- 
ing!") unaccountably kind and in- 
dulgent to her adopted, upon whom 
she diffused so great a share of her 
blessings that an extraordinary cou- 
rage was by no means necessary to 
accomplish such an one as her 
minion ought to be; since by her 
favour alone she caused him to gain 
victories, to gain cities, as it were by 


an impulse of destiny, that so it must 
be, as if Fate and Fortune should say, 
‘ You are our agent, and nothing shall 
be able to prevent what we design.’ 
He came into the field at alucky point 
of time, at the period of the Persian * 
empire, that had flourished long and 
was grown to so gigantic a height as 
to be shaken by her own weight, a 
degenerate timidity succeeding that 
courage, which under Cyrusf had 
raised them to universal monarchy. 
Kingdoms have doubtless their boun 
and revolutions, as well as other sub- 
lunary things; therefore would the 
Persian have fallen though Stauratius 
had never been born, who had no oc- 
casion to contribute any one virtue 
but good luck towards so tremendous 
an event, unless it were allying him- 
self to rene and Aimilius.{ Fortune 
does not always choose the most 
worthy, yet seldom do her favourites 
prove altogether unworthy; but when 
a foundation is ill-laid the building 
generally proves irregular. It seems 
to me, therefore, as if Stauratius rather 
chose to establish himselfby ingratitude 
and treachery, than virtue and fidelity, 
because he rejected the means that la: 
fair before him to attain that end ; an 
as our good and gracious mother 
Nature is said to send no poison 
but she provides an antidote, the 
vice of avarice (Stauratius’s darling), 
though so despicable in itself, doubtless 
preserved the Greeks from a more 
despicable consequence; for had he 
had a nobleness of soul, or even had not 
been so sordidly covetous, assisted as he 
was by Fortune, his parent and his mis- 
tress, what might he not have done? 





* France. 
tT Louis XIV. 
¢ Queen Anne and Lord Treasurer. 
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where might he not have reigned? 
But, however ambitious he might be, 
money still had the ascendant. His 
success in battle he looked upon as a 
on a means to exhaust the conquered, 
and ravage with impunity, advancing 
only his own creatures, those that were 
accessories in so base a work. Hada 
man of Cataline’s* make had these op- 
rtunities, he would quickly have 
een the most dreadful king upon 
earth. But Stauratius’s mediocrit 
could rise no higher, or rather sink 
no lower, than doing all things, without 
omitting the meanest, to increase his 
already unnumbered stores. He was 
a*man governed or rather awed by his 
wife, to whom he durst not but submit 
his own understanding, in concert with 
her creatures, acting nothing abroad 
but what they first advised at home. 
Happy in having a.temper so com- 
plymg; for it was in consideration of 
that and him that Pactolus and Ganges 
gave up their shining, sandy gold, the 
glittering East its riches, and the fertile 
Campama her fruitfulness. His army 
was fed, and clothed, and pampered, 
while the half-starved legions in Asia, 
Greece, and Iberia groaned under a 
long arrear, fed only with distant ex- 
pectations, exploring a wintry sky and 
the parching summer sands of Mauri- 
tania, defenceless and exposed. While 
ZEmilius drained the empire, to pre- 
vent even Stauratius’s desires, the 
flower of the soldiery, the heart of the 
treasury, were perpetually sent to re- 
inforee an army that could not but 
overcome when Nature and Fortune 
were for them, Fate and Destiny 
against their enemies. His person, 
quality, and reputation procured him 
many favours from the fair sex, whose 
hearts are generally the warrior’s prize. 
But when he grew too old to please 
without any other consideration, being 
fixed to his principle of covetousness, 
he went in search of much cheaper 
pleasures. * * * * Then, for his 
probity ; he promised whatever you re- 
quired, but was sure never to perform 
unless you brought an equivalent in 
our hand. Owing all to his prince, 
e yet arrived to that height of in- 
solence as not to yield him the disposal 
of anything ; complaining upon the 
least attempt that his important services 





* Lord Wharton. 
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were neglected, and the reward as- 
signed to others. Justly an enemy to 
Peace, because Peace would certainly 
be an enemy to him, prolonging the 
Persian war lest his own power should 
end, never valuing the lives of his 
soldiers so that he but preserved his 
own, nor weighing the exorbitant ex- 
pew of a foreign war to the people at 
ome while enriching himself abroad, 
his ambition could have no bounds, 
had not his avarice confined it, which, 
happening to be his ascendant, has 
proved not less mischievous though 
the other might have been more fatal.” 


XIV.—WrcuHertey ann CoNnGREVE 
(Cassius and Corvino). 


P. 217.—“ There (that is, in Lord 
Halifax's palace) you may behold old 
excellent Cassius, who in one comedy 
has furnished out more wit than could 
Plautus and Terence in their whole 
compositions. Corvino lives in an age 
unworthy of him, who, in exalting the 
drama to the perfection of the ancients, 
never considered his inimitable per- 
formances were to be judged by the 
undistinguishing moderns. The mo- 
derns, who have not only lost all good 
taste with the very knowledge of the 
true beauties of writing, but are grown 
doatingly fond of a bad; preferring 
farce, sound, noise, and buffoonery, 
before the nicest turned wit, the gen- 
teelest dialect, and even (which indeed 
is wonderful, because a rustic is judge 
of that,) before the truest representa- 
tions of nature, wherein Corvino is 
admirable, and in spite of their no 
learning, no breeding, and stupidity, 
pleases even the degenerate ; yet, far 
from suffering himself to be enticed 
by the applause of an ill-judging 
audience, he is contented to depart, 
and please the many who know not 
why they are pleased; he confines all 
his excellences to the few distinguish- 
ing ; yet a number suffers by that par- 
tiality, who can’t give an account why 
his writings give them pleasure ; but, 
as his silence gave them pain, they 
think it hard that so excellent a muse 
as Corvino’s should upon any terms 
disappear.” 


XV.—Mr. Appison (Maro ). 
“T, who can’t be properly named a 
judge of the Greek, find yet such en- 
chantment in Maro’s strain, that feel- 
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ing how I myself, a foreigner, am 
ravished, must thence conclude his bet- 
ter judges, the Grecians, entranced by 
him. [ could not behold him in Ju- 
lins Sergius's (Lord Halifax's) gallery 
without something of ejaculation, an 
oblation due to Maro’s shrine from 
all who can read him. O! pity 
that politics and sordid interest should 
have carried him out of the road to 
Helicon, snatched him from the em- 
braces of the Muses, to throw him into 
an old withered artificial statesman’s 
arms. Why did he prefer gain to glory? 
Why choose to be an idle spectator 
rather than a celebrator of those actions 
he so well knew how to design and 
adorn. Virgil himself, nor Virgil's 
greater master, Homer, could not 
boast of finer qualifications than Maro, 
who, of all the poets truly inspired, 
could cease to be himself, could dege- 
nerate his god-like soul, and prosti- 
tute that inborn genius, all those 
noble accomplishments of his, for gold ; 
could turn away his eyes from the 
delicious garden of Parnassus, of which 
he was already in possession, to tread 
the wandering maze of business. Fare- 
well, Maro! till you abandon your 
artificial patron (Earl of Wharton), 
fame must abandon you.” 


XVI.—Mk. Prior (Gallus). 


“Can Julius Sergius with any mo- 
desty, or, indeed, without remorse, be- 
hold the picture of Gallus? Gallus! 
whose easy natural muse and early 
friendship has made both of them im- 
mortal? Where is gratitude, where 
is honour, in neglecting him, the first 
step upon which he mounted from 
obscurity? ©, Sergius! you learnt 
not all things of Gallus. You did not 
effect it, else you had been acknow- 
ledging you had been just. You would 
have forborne being vindictive or re- 
vengeful, and have distinguished be- 
tween private acts of friendship and 
a public conscientious dispensation ; 
you would never have forgot the 
obligation, to rest upon the resentment. 
Yet shall Gallus live for ever in his 
peculiar strain—his own immortal 
numbers—and in the reputation he 
has acquired to the glory of the empire 
abroad. When Julius Sergius’s ill- 
nature and ingratitude shall be only 
spoken of, Gallus shall still be remem- 
bered with esteem, with pleasure, and 
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admiration. Gallus! who, in raisin 
Sergius’ fame, has for ever establish 
his own.” 


XVIL—Mrs. Beun (Sappho). 


“ Julius Sergius is superficially gal- 
lant as well as polite, and would be 
loth to leave the ladies room to com- 
plain of him for not affording them a 
place in his gallery. He has suffered 
Sappho the younger to be éxalted 
there, who, though when living was 
owner of a soul as amorous as the 
elder, yet wanted much of the delicacy, 
and all that nice yet daring spirit (of 
which hers is but a faint imitation) so 
applauded in Phaon’s mistress. * * 

he great interest he had, commanding 
that which commands all, drew many 
to address him. For one season it 
was become an absolute fashion ; none 
thought themselves the poet, if Sergius, 
the Macenas, was not the patron.* 
This custom inclined a certain lady to 
present his lordship with the labours 
of her brain; but she was so forbidding, 
or rather so shockingly ugly, that 
Sergius, with all his good nature and 
affected gallantry, could not afford her 
a place in his gallery, deferring to ask 
the favour of Urinda (Dr. Egerton’s 
lady) to sit for her picture, till he 
should have occasion to make a col- 
lection of the furies, when she might 
assure herself of the preference.” 


XVIII.—Mr. Epmunp Suituf 
(Lucretius). 


“Delectablelounging Lucretius! are 
you to conclude, as you began, with 
Phedra alone? Are you content to 
have outdone the pattern Euripides 
set? Do you believe all that heavenly 
bounty of the Muses was lavished upon 

ou, to treasure up in your breast? 
That strength and perspicuity of style ; 
the numerousness of your verse; that 








* This alludes to the numerous dedi- 
cations of works to Lord Halifax, the 
great patron of the literature of that day. 
—See Pope’s Prol. to the Satires. 
‘Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sate full-blown Bufo, puffed by every quill ; 
Fed with soft dedications all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in song.”’ 

+ The author of ‘ Phadra and Hip- 

politus,’’ &c. See Johnson’s Lives of the 


Poets. 
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easy flow of numbers; that enchanting lords, I am far gone in the gallery of 
happy art of yours, in metaphors and poets, and know not how to get out, 
similes; and all thoseravishing beauties not even to take part in Sergius’s 
that at once delight and astonish? My sumptuous feast.”* 





NOTICES OF ITALIAN POETS, No. VI. 
BY H. F. CARY, TRANSLATOR OF DANTE. (WITH ADDITIONS BY HIS SON H. Cc.) 


FULVIO TESTI. 


FULVIO TESTI, son of Giulio Testi, of Ferrara, and his wife Margherita 
Calmoni, was born at Ferrara, in the year 1593. When Fulvio was yet but 
four years old, his father settled at Modena; whence the poet has generally, 
though erroneously, been deemed a native of the latter place. 

At a very early age Fulvio was sent to the Jesuits’ school, not many years 
before opened at Modena; thence he was removed to the university of Bologna, 
where he gave such good proofs of extraordinary genius that in the year 1606, 
when only thirteen years old, he was admitted to the academy of the Ardenti. 
After the year 1612 he spent some time at the university of Ferrara. On his 
return to Modena he obtained a poor employment in the service of the court, 
being only copista to the Duke’s secretary. Before this, however, he had shown 
that he was fitted for higher things. His verses were privately circulated in 
manuscript, and though they were not free from the defects of the age in which 
he lived, and from those also which are commonly incident to youthful authors, 
= they gave proof of powers which would expand with his own maturity. 

Vhen he was only eighteen years of age fifteen of his sonnets and a canzone 
were inserted in the Parnaso de’ Poetici Ingegni, by Alessandro Scajoli, printed 
at Parma in 1611; and two years later a separate volume of his poetry was 
printed at Venice, but, as he represented, against his own consent. 

His father, in hopes of putting some restraint on his too impatient and fiery 
temperament, encouraged his forming an early matrimonial engagement. 
Accordingly, after a visit to Rome and Naples, he in October 1614 married 
Anna, daughter of Jacopino Leni. 

In 1617 he published a new edition of his poems, which he dedicated to 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. Some severe reflections on the Spanish 
court, with which the Duke of Savoy was then at war, gave umbrage to the 
Governor of Milan, who complained to the court of Modena; and, in con- 
sequence, the copies of his work were seized, the printer was thrown into 
prison, and Testi was summoned to give account of what he had written. 
He contrived to escape the officers of justice; but, the cause proceeding in 
his absence, he was condemned as contumacious, fined two hundred seudi, and 
exiled from the dukedom of Modena. ‘The clemency of the Duke mitigated 
the severity of this sentence, and the only punishment inflicted on him was a 
sentence of banishment from the city; and even this was, in a few months, 
remitted, on his addressing a supplicatory poem to Prince Alfonso of Este, 
and a humble memorial to Cesar Duke of Modena. 

Neither did the Duke of Savoy leave him unrewarded for the zeal he had 
displayed in his cause, and the sufferings he had thereby brought on himself, 
but made him a knight of the order of St. Maurizio and Lazzaro, to which he 
added the more subsfantial recompense of an annual stipend. Alfonso of Este 
manifested the sincerity of his reconciliation by eftrusting him with the charge 
of his library. But the restless disposition of Testi would not suffer him to 
remain content with the honourable sphere of action that was now open to 
him: his ambition led him to attempt, by unworthy means, to supplant Agos- 
tino Mascardi in the favour of Cardinal Alessandro of Este at Rome. Not 


* Much they extoll’d his pictures, much his seat, 
And flattered every day, and some days eat, &c.—Pore. 
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succeeding in this, however, after many fruitless attempts at achieving distine- 
tion for himself, he who, twenty years since, was only a secretary’s amanuensis, 
was appointed in 1635 to the honourable office of ambassador extraordinary 
from the Duke of Modena to the Spanish court. Some trifling causes of 
offence on several occasions periled his influence with the Duke ‘his master ; 
still he contrived to continve in favour till 1646, when, being detected by his 
patron in a secret and underhand attempt to secure to himself, at the hands of 
the French court, a post of high honour at Rome, he was immediately put 
under arrest, and, after an imprisonment of several months, died in prison at 
Modena, on the 28th of August, 1646. 

His collected poems were published at Modena in 1653. Amongst them are 
parts of two epic poems, one entitled “ Constantine,” the other “The Conquest 
of India ;” but his reputation as a poet is by no means enhanced by these 
attempts: his genius was essentially lyric. 

Tiraboschi remarks, that in the outset of his career he allowed himself to be 
carried away by the false taste then prevalent, and which Marini had intro- 
duced in the beginning of the century. “ He discovered, however, that he had 
strayed from the right path, and was anxious to return to it; but he had not 
courage alone to withstand the prevailing taste, so that there are but few of his 
lyrical poems in which some traces of it are not to be met with. Some of them, 
however, will bear a comparison with the productions of the best poets for 
elevation of thought and gracefulness of imagery ; and in the rest, though he 
is not free from the defects of his times, yet he generally displays an energy 
and force, which, were they possessed by many other poets, an: aa them 
from the obscurity into which they have fallen.” 

The following is taken from the first volume of his Opere Scelte, 8vo. Modena, 
1817. Some of the stanzas remind one of Pindar.] 


Al Sig. Conte Raimondo Montecuccoli. 


IN BIASIMO DE’ GRANDI SUPERBI. A SATIRE ON THE PRIDE OF NOBILITY. 
Ruscelletto orgoglioso, Proud puny rill, ignoble child 
Ch’ ignobil figlio di non chiaro fonte Of no illustrious spring, 
Un natal tenebroso That dost from some bleak moory wild 
Avesti intra gli orror d’ ispido monte, Thy little treasure bring, 
E gia con lenti passi And then, with languid pace and slow, 
Povero d’ acque isti lambendo i sassi. Licking the stones, obscurely go. 
Non strepitar cotanto, O, keep not such a mighty din, 
Non gir si torvo a flagellar la sponda, Nor thus thy channel spurn, 
Ché benché Maggio alquanto Though May her molten snows begin 
Di liquefatto gel t’accresca l’onda, To pour into thine urn, 
Sopravverra ben tosto Yet soon shall August drain the store, 
Essiccator di tue gonfiezze Agosto. And all this swell and rage be o’er. 
Placido in seno a Teti Po, King of floods, lays calmly down 
Gran Re de’ fiumi il Po discioglieil corso, On Thetis’ breast his tide, 
Ma di velati abeti Yet tallest pines, their wings out-blown, 
Macchine eccelse ognor sostien sul dorso, His ample back bestride ; 
Né per arsura estiva And summer suns in vain essay 
In pitt breve confin strigne sua riva. To curb in narrower bounds his way. 
Tu le gregge e i Pastori Thy frothy waves, that seething flow, 
Minacciando per via spumi e ribolli, The flocks and swains affright ; 
E di non proprj umori Possessor momentary thou, 
Possessor momentaneo il corno estolli, And vain of borrow’d might ; 
Torbido obliquo, e questo Turbid and crook’d; thou these mayst call 
Del tuo sol hai, tutto alieno é il resto. Thine own ; the rest is alien all. 
Ma fermezza non tiene But skies are fickle, and the year 
Riso di cielo, e sue vicende ha ]’anno: Is seldom at a stand ; 
In nude aride arene This deluge straight shall disappear 
A terminar i tuoi diluvj andranno, In naked barren sand : 
E con asciutto piede And with dry foot some day once more 


Un giorno ancor di calpestarti ho fede. —_I little doubt to pass thee o’er, 
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So, che l’acque son sorde, 

Raimondo, e ch’ é follia garrir col Rio ; 
Ma sovra Aonie corde 

Di si cantar talor diletto ha Clio, 

E in mistiche parole 

Alti sensi al vil volgo asconder suole. 


Sotto ciel non lontano 

Pur dianzi intumidir torrente i’ vidi, 
Che di tropp’ acque insano 

Rapiva i boschi e divorava i lidi, 

E gir credea di pari 

Per non durabil piena a’ pid gran mari. 


To dal fragor orrendo 

Lungi m’ assisi a romet’ Alpe in cima, 

In mio cor rivolgendo 

Qual’ era il fiume allora e qual fu prima, 
Qual facea nel passaggio 

Con non legittim’ onda a i campi oltraggio. 


Ed ecco il crin vagante 

Coronato di lauro e pit di lume, 
Apparirmi davante 

Di Cirra il biondo Re Febo il mio nume, 
E dir: Mortale orgoglio, 

Lubrico ha il regno, e rovinoso il Soglio. 


Mutar vicende e voglie, 

D’instabile fortuna e stabil arte ; 

Presto da, presto toglie, 

Viene e t‘abbraccia, indi t’abborre e parte; 
Ma quanto sa si cange : 

Saggio cor poco ride e poco piange. 
Prode é’ 1 Nocchier che’ 1 legno 

Salva tra fiera Aquilonar tempesta ; 

Ma d’egual lode ¢ degno 

Quel ch’ al placido mar fede non presta, 
E dell’ aura infedele 

Scema la turgidezza in scarse vele. 


Sovra ogni prisco Eroe 

To del grande Agatocle il nome onoro, 
Che delle vene Eoe 

Ben su le mense ci folgorar fe’ l’ oro, 
Ma per temprarne il lampo 

Alla creta paterna anco dié campo. 


Parto vil della terra 

La bassezza occultar de’ suoi natali 
Non puo Tifeo: pur guerra 

Move all’ alte del Ciel soglie immortali. 
Che fia? Sott’ Etna colto 

Prima che morto ivi riman sepolto. 


Egual fingersi tenta 

Salmoneo a Gioveallor che tuona ed arde; 
Fabbrica nubi, inventa 

Simulati fragor, fiamme bugiarde, 
Fulminator mendace 

Fulminato da senno a terra giace. 


Mentre |’ orecchie i’ porgo 

Ebbro di maraviglia al Dio facondo, 
Giro lo sguardo e scorgo 

Del Rio superbo inaridito il fondo, 
E conculcar per rabbia 

Ogni armento pit vil la secca sabbia. 
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Raimond, that waves are deaf to rhymes 
I know, and talk with rills 

Is folly ; yet the Muse sometimes 

Her mission thus fulfils, — 

Content to veil in lofty phrase 

Her mystic lore from vulgar gaze. 


Beneath no distant clime I stood, 

And mark’d a torrent roar, 

That, maddening, prostrate laid the wood, 
And swept away the shore, 

Deeming its transitory vein 

An equal match for mightiest main. 


Far from the crash I sat me down 

On a low cliff retired, 

And in my thought, what then ’twas grown, 
What ’twas before, admired ; 

Where’er the lawless waters past 

What havoc in the fields and waste. 


When suddenly before my sight 

The Delphic god I found, 

With laurel and yet more with light 

His floating tresses crown’d : 

Pride,” thus he spake, ‘‘in mortal breast 
On tottering throne is fain to rest. 


‘¢ Her will to change, to shift her place, 
Is Fortune’s only art ; 

To give and reave; to come, embrace, 
Then loathe thee and depart. 

But constant heart at all her turns 
Laughs little and as little mourns. 


** Skilful the sailor who his boat 

In wintry tempest saves ; 

Nor less who, on smooth seas afloat, 
Trusts not the flattering waves ; 

But wisely, of deceitful gales 
Contracts the swell with stinted sails. 


‘¢ Foremost of heroes old by me 
Agathocles enroll’d, 

Who pleased from eastern mines to see 
His tables flash with gold, 

Knew yet to tame too bright a ray, 
Mingling his own paternal clay. 


‘* Base brood of earth, in vain his source 
Typhoeus would disown, 

And madly aims his brutal force 

At Heaven’s eternal throne. 

What follows? His unpitied doom, 

In &tna’s caves, a living tomb. 


‘* To equal Jove Salmoneus vies, 

To ape his bolts, his fires ; 

Moulds clouds, with crashes dins the skies, 
With mimic lightning tires. 

Mendacious thund’rer, from heaven’s halls 
By genuine thunder stunn’d he falls.” 


As with rapt ears I drink the sound 
From Phoebus’ lips that flow, 

I turn and look upon the ground 

Where the flood rush’d below ; 

Twas bare; vile herds from neighbour lands 
Trample in scorn the arid sands. 
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HELEN ; a pirGe. 
’Ouk 'EXévny Gnreiv viv &dec, &dAa ragov. 
I. 

Let the Hart his thicket keep, 
The moon her dews of silver weep, 
In his cage the small bird sing, 
Gentle airs the Summer bring ; 
When the bloom is on the tree, 
Dainty Love, then come to me. 
Alas, my heart! for Love is dead, 
Or away to Heaven is fled, 
Or by yonder little heap 
Lies, where I must sit and weep, 
From the morning dawn till eve 
Bids the thrush the berries leave, 
And the welcome hour of rest 
Sends the Cushat to her nest. 


u. 

Where shall my sorrow comfort gain ? 

None answer: only one— Complain,” 

THe said, “ not in extremest pain 

Or anguish, nor thy weakness speak ; 

The treasure gone, there thou must seek.” 

Ile knew me well, who thus could urge 

My trial to the extremest verge 

Of will. Then said he, “ She did stand 

Shielding thee ever with her hand ; 

Being gone, why tarry in the land ?” 
il. 

All the ground is wet with dew 

Of tears I’ve rain’d the Summer through ; 

Ani see—already is there set, 

Where the flowers and tears be met, 

A wood of purple violet. 

The gentle land-winds how they blow 

From orchard-blossoms tufts of snow, 

Scatt’ring o’er my loved one’s bed 

Their little pall of flowers! I said— 

“Meet emblems were they of the dead.” 

Nor less the ev’ning dirge I hear 

Of those small fountains warbling near, 

With their soft and silver feet 

Tripping by in music sweet, 
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Helen. 


While each low murmur seems to say 
“ Tfe weeps for her who could not stay.” 


Iv. 
Oh! but Love will come no more ; 
He has fled my cottage door, 
Ever since my sweet one died. 
He said—* I lov’d her in my pride ; \ 
*Twas for myself,” he said, “I sigh’d.” 
So he left me in my woe: 
He cares not what may chanee below ; \ 
But how I loved her best I know. 
I built for her a palace bright 
Within my heart; and full of light \ 
Her image dwelt there day and night. 
It was her love that made my life ; 
Without her all is inward strife, \ 
Like waters when the winds are rife. 
My grief it never can be told; 
I’ve nothing left but books and gold, \ 
My little Helen sleeps in mould. 


v. 
So Love hath ever fled my door, 
And I must weep for evermore. 
He hath gone to take his rest ; 
His cheek is laid on Psyche’s breast, \ 
Their little hands together press’d ; 
And in each other’s eyes they see 
Their pretty forms. Oh! woe is me! \ 
With her I never more shall be. 
In the cold earth one is laid 
Rich as ever Nature made; 
Whate’er she look’d on—to each place 
Her beauty lent a living grace ; } 
Beauty dwelt only in her face. 

VI. 
Love like ours alone the name 
Deserves, that never comes to shame ; | 
We loved without reproach or blame. 
She was to me a sweet thing lent 
By Heaven ; but when the Master ox 
Thoughts had I which I now repent 
Seeing she was so chaste—so pure, 
She could not wrong nor grief endure ; 
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Nor, like a bright and beauteous star, 

Dwell in earth’s dark sepulchre. 

Nature strove her best to find 

All perfections for her mind. 

Sweet Child! too good for earth,—so Heaven 

A second birth to thee hath given, 

Letting down the golden chain 

Of Sleep, to draw thee up again 

Softly, without distress or pain ; 

For Sleep hath kiss’d away thy breath, 

And stole thee from his brother—Death. 
Benhall, 5th April. J. M. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Deliciea Poetarum Gallorum hujus superiorisque evi illustrium. Collectore 
Ranutio Ghero (i. e. Grutero.) In Six Volumes. 1609. 


(Continued from p. 384). 


WE come now to a poem by Brixius, called “ Herveus, sive Chordigera 
flagrans” (vol. ii. p. 753), and we will give some account of the occasion on 
which it was written, from a very pleasing little volume that has fallen in our 
way, called “ Philomorus.” 

“ Although a century had elapsed since the days of Agincourt, the jealous 
feelings of the French towards our ancestors had by no means lost their bit- 
terness, and during the early part of the reign of Henry the Eighth, while his 
forces were engaged in active operations against France, both by sea and land, 
the wits of that country took their revenge by sending out lampoons. The 
expedition of the Marquess of Dorset to Fouterahia was commemorated by a 

em, entitled ‘De Anglorum e Galliis fuga; and in one of his Latin epistles 

fore complains of other productions of a similar character. Tis indignation, 
however, was especially provoked by a poem bearing the title of ‘ Chordigera,’ 
written by a courtier of the French king under the following circumstances. 
The fleets of the two countries, under the command of Sir Edward Howard 
and Admiral Primauget, fell in with each other near the harbour of Brest, and 
at the very commencement of the engagement the French ship ‘ La Cordeliére’ 
was set on fire. The captain, finding the destruction of his vessel inevitable, 
bore down upon the Regent, an English first-rate, and grappled with her, thus 
involving in one common fate two of the finest ships in the world, and nearly 
two thousand men. This act of desperation was lauded in the poem alluded 
to by one Germain de Brie, a French scholar of considerable rank and fortune. 
who seems to have been carried by the warmth of his national prejudices far 
beyond the limits, not only of courtesy, but of truth, deliberately charging the 
English with the violation of treaties and perjury. More proceeded to ri- 
dicule the poem, in a series of epigrams, for its falsehood, plagiarism, and 
bombast; (see Mori Epigrammata, p. 89 to 97, and 150 to 153.) The author, a 

oung man ambitious of the reputation of scholarship, and being in familiar 
intercourse with some of the first scholars of his age, felt his pride mortified b 
More’s satire; but, conscious of the weakness of his cause, he subdued his 
indignation, and remained silent. At length, however, after a lapse of five or 
six years, the volume of More’s Latin poetry came out, including a reprint of 
the offensive epigrams, although he himself, with much prudence and feeling, 
had expressly desired that they should be omitted ; and now De Brie (Brixius) 
congratulated himself on having met with a fair opportunity of gratifying his 
revenge. Having scrutinized all the real and imaginary faults which could be 
discovered, he summed up his animadversions in an elegiac poem, entitled Anfi- 
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morus, treating More’s character with as little ceremony as More had treated 
his own, and thus the bellum internecinum between the two ships kindled a 
spirit of warfare nojless farious and determined between the two scholars,” &c. 

The poem of “ Herveus” is a long one of nearly four hundred hexameters ; 
but we observe nothing that particularly is worthy of quotation. At the end 
is “ Hervei Cenotaphium.” Nor are any of the epigrams which More launched 
out against his adversary at all more worthy of commendation. We give one 
and the specimen will be suflicient. 


Morus. 
Quod versus adeo faceres enormiter amplos, 
Quam nemo antiquus, nemo poeta novus : 
Spe diu mecum miratus querere coepi 
Accidit hoc, Brixi, qua ratione tibi ? 
At tandem didici metiri te tua suetum 
Non numero aut pedibus carmina, sed cubitis. 


Of De Brie the Dictionary of Chaudon says,—* He was a native of Auxerre, 
was very learned in languages, and particularly in Greek. He was succes- 
sively Canon of Albi, Auxerre, and Paris. We possess of his ‘Un Recueil de 
Lettres et de Poésies.’ 4to. 1531; a Translation of the Treatise of St. Chry- 
sostom de Sacerdotio, &c. His grief at having been robbed caused his death, 
near the city of Chartres, in 1538.” Although our library is pretty copious in 
Latin biography, we scarcely know where to turn for a fuller account of this 
poet. In the Dissertationes Academice de Poetis, by Olaus Borrichius, 1683, 
4to.,* p. 113, he says,—“ Germanus Brixius, quid epico genere prestare va- 
luerit, ostendit in Chordigera sud flagrante, in qua cum ultra leges historie 
evagaretur, a 7’homa Moro repressus est. Cui tamen iterum accerrima elegia 
oceurrit: nulla hodie re celebrior quam quod cum celeberrimo se commiserit 
adversario.” Of Sir Thomas More he says,—‘“ Sed quid T’homa More, Angliz 
Cancellario, in his etiam sacris olim grandius, venustius ? ipse sibi premon- 
strator, ipse sibi in evi illius tenebris dux et magister, irrisit leoninos, qui ubique 
tum invaluerant, versus et ad genium antiquitatis se suaque que plurima 
composuit epigrammata accommodavit. Major enim in hocce genere futurus, 
nisi ad graviora studia paulatim inclinasset. Notum hodieque lectissimum 
epigramma ejus destinatum epitaphio Henrici Abyngdonii, quod cum Bataye 
auris heredibus displiceret, aliud pepigit ridiculé rythmum placuitque supra 
fidem, et simul gustum seculi sui lepidé representavit,” &c. 

This terminates our account of Brixius and his famous antagonist; but 
those who would like still to keep the book unclosed may refer to the Epistles 
of Erasmus, where they may find, by turning to the index in tom. iii. p. ii., 
under the name of Brixius, many copious references,—so much so, that a life 
of him could be made out of this correspondence. He was very intimate with 
Erasmus—‘ amicus conjunctissimus ;” but Erasmus candidly mentions his 
defects, and observes on this poem of Chordigera,—“ Multis et inventionis 
ceconomice et sermonis vitiis abundat;” and he who has not read this body of 

correspondence, which fills two folio volumes of Erasmus’s works, can be but 

very imperfectly acquainted with Sir Thomas More’s history and character. 
We know no work of the kind at once so entertaining and so instructive; and 
certainly it must be allowed (though we are always willing to speak of Jortin 
with high respect) that a Life of Erasmus worthy of the character and fame of 
that illustrious man is still wanting to our literature, and where could a subject 
at once more interesting and more valuable be found? We wish our excellent 
and learned friend Mr. Crossley would leave his Cardan and his Scioppius, and 
pour out his stores of curious erudition on this, a worthier theme.—We break 
off here, rather abruptly, sooner than commence another name and subject. 

B— l. J. M. 





* Our copy of this work previously belonged both to Oudendorp and D. Hoogstraten, 
and those excellent scholars have praised it and carefully augmented it with curious 
manuscript notes, supplements, and indices. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





A Manual of Councils, comprising the 
substance of the most remarkable and 
important Canons. By the Rev. E. H. 
Landon. 12mo. pp. iv. 726. 

WE will not undertake to decide 
whether the study of Councils has 
been neglected in this country for 
want of books, or whether that want 
is attributable to the neglect, though 
perhaps both causes have been recipro- 
cally operative. The abeyance of the 
Convocation has doubtless had an un- 
favourable effect on it, as what is out 
of sight is proverbially out of mind ; 
nor can we help believing that from 
the virtual closing of that assembly it 
is less perceptible ; and men will natu- 
rally affect to despise what they have 
no easy means of attaining. So de- 
fective is our literature in this depart- 
ment, that the “ Synopsis of Councells” 
by Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester 
(ed. Oxon. 4to. 1681), and Mr. Grier’s 
Epitome of General Councils, are the 
only summaries of the kind we can 
remember; for particular volumes, a 
short list of which may be seen in Mr. 
Bickersteth’s Christian - Student, are 
not to the present purpose. Yet, in 
some respects, we long were better off 
than others, for Leibnitz complained 
in the preface to the Supplement 
(Mantissa) to his Codex Juris Gentium, 
of Germany being behind us in na- 
tional works of the kind. “ Dudum 
mirati sunt docti neminem hactenus 
aggressum edere Concilia Germania, 
cum in Gallicis Sirmondus, in Anglicis 
Spelmannus, novissime etiam in His- 
panicis Cardinalis Aguirrius laudabili 
exemplo preissent.” The complaint 
was not uttered in vain, as since 
Leibnitz wrote, the subject of German 
Councils has been taken up success- 
ively by Schannat, Hartzheim, and 
Scholl, who have brought down the 
collection to the year 1768, and the 
finishing touch of analysing the ten 
volumes was put by Hesselmann at 
Cologne in 1790. 

Still, if we possess few works of the 
sort, the defect is not merely charge- 
able on the want of writers, for our 


Gent. Mae. Vou. XXVIII. 


libraries have been scantily furnished 
even with foreign works, a list of 
which might be made out at some 
length. Wedo not expect tomeet often 
with the folio “ Notitia Ecclesiastica” 
of Cassabutius, or the quarto “ His- 
toria Conciliorum” of Richer, or the 
“Analyse des Conciles” of Richard ; 
but the “Summa Conciliorum” of the 
unfortunate Carranza, so often and so 
commodiously reprinted abroad, the 
“ Analyse ou Idée générale des Con- 
ciles,” (Cologne, 1706,) the “ Histoire 
des Conciles” by Hermant, (2 vols. 
12mo. 1698, 4 vols. 8vo. 1730,) the 
“Dictionnaire Portatif des Conciles,” 
1773, and the “ Abrégé Chronolo- 
gique des Conciles Généraux,” 1836, 
are works of a nature to attract pur- 
chasers by their compendiousness. 
The Summa has a particular repu- 
tation on the continent, where, allow- 
ance being made for its ultramontane 
prepossessions, it serves as an intro- 
duction to ecclesiastical history. The 
reason why so many of the works 
above mentioned are of French author- 
ship, may be that ecclesiastical law is 
a most important branch of legal 
studies in France. Thus Camus* in 
his “ Lettres sur la Profession d’Avo- 
cat,” ed. 1805, devotes a long chapter 
to the subject, and treats the govern- 
ment and jurisdiction of the church 
as matters “ qu’aucun avocat ne doit 
ignorer;” he recommends the “ Col- 
lection des Conciles” among the books 
“qu'on doit consulter sur toutes les 
questions ;” and specifies that “ pour 
bien connaitre la discipline actuelle, 
on doit faire une attention particu- 
liére aux décrets du quatriéme concile 
de Latran, et 2 ceux du concile du 
Trente;’—with some reserve as to the 
latter, though without expressing an 
opinion of the third canon of the for- 
mer. (Pp. 114, 132, 122.) It is not 
surprising, then, after reading these 
suggestions, that France should abound 








* M. Camus was one of the commis- 
sioners who were sent to arrest Dumou- 
riez in his camp. 
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in works on the subject of Coun- 
cils. 

Of the general collections, pub- 
lished in France and Italy, we need 
not speak, except to ask, why that of 
Hardouin was omitted by M. Nodier, in 
the list appended to his “ Bibliothéque 
Sacrée,” 1826 ? 

Mr. Landon’s work is framed on the 
basis of the “Dictionnaire Portatif des 
Conciles,” which is now become scarce, 
and of which he at first designed a 
translation; but, as alterations and ad- 
ditions increased on his hands, he 
abandoned it, retaining only the 

oundwork of a more extensive vo- 

ume on the same plan. 


“ Thus, although the work alluded to 
has furnished no small part of the present 
book, very considerable alterations have 
been made init, and not only has much 
fresh matter been added to the Councils 
contained in that work, but an account 
has also been given of many others, which 
it passes over in silence, especially those, 
which, although not recognised by the 
Church of Rome, are not less regarded by 
other branches of the Church.”’ (Pre- 
face, p. iii.) 

The preface is dated from Madeira, 
whence we infer that it was com- 

leted during a residence in that 
island.* The compiler’s thanks are ex- 
pressed to the rector of the seminary 
at Funchal, for access to its valuable 
library; and acknowledgments are 
also made to the Rev. W. Pridden, 
by whom much of the labour of col- 
lation was borne; to the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, for the use of the MS. of his 
History of the Oriental Churches ; and 
to the Rev. E. M. Johnson, rector of 
Brooklyn, New York, for documents 
conected with Convocations in Ame- 
rica. 

It may seem pyperceitical to object 
to the form of this volume, but we 
should have preferred an octavo, to 
match with Mosheim, and other works 
of that exterior, to which Mr. Riddle 
has judiciously conformed his Eccle- 
siastical Chronology and Christian 
Antiquities. The arrangement is al- 
phabetical, the best in this case; for, 





* To this we may probably trace Mr. 
Landon’s translation of the Portuguese 
Pereira’s Tentativa Theologica, which has 
lately appeared, and which we shall 
notice more fully hereafter. 


though a chronological one, like the 
list in Chaudon’s last volume, with an 
alphabetical index, has some advan- 
tages, by enabling us to compare the 
transactions of contemporary Councils, 
this would chiefly have served where 
those of one church were concerned. 
It would, for instance, have answered 
no purpose to go from the English 
convocation to a Gallican council, and 
thence to a Russian synod. A chro- 
nological table, however, might have 
been added with advantage. 

The compiler, whose labour in 
abridging and condensing must have 
been great, has lessened it by dropping 
the character of an author, and nearly 
so that of an editor. The notes are 
few, and if they are rather of a Gal- 
lican cast, that may partly be owing 
to the use of a French collection as the 
basis. A preface on the nature and 
use of the transactions of Councils 
would have been useful, but the author 
may reasonably have feared a task 
which would easily swell into a volume 
of itself. In its absence, the reader 
will gain some knowledge from the 
chapter on Councils in Mr. Edgar's 
“ Variations of Popery,” allowance 
being made for asperity of style. Or, 
if he is disposed to make a study of 
the subject, he will learn much fom 
Salmon’s “ Traité de l'Etude des Con- 
ciles,” (Paris, 1724, Leipzig, 1726), 
though Camus, while he pronounces it 
useful for a knowledge of collections 
and their defects, qualifies his praise 
by saying, “ Cependant on y peut 
relever des fautes assez graves.” (Let- 


tres, &c. vol. ii. p. 254, art. 1174.) 


Owing to the compiler’s residence 
at Madeira, the account of that im- 
portant Council, the fourth Lateran, 
has not had the benefit of the work 
on that subject by Mr. Evans, who 
may justly be styled, Conditor Historia 
Lateranensis.+ The account inserted 
is the old one, which may now be dis- 
missed as a large erratum. Mr. 
Landon says, pursuant to it, that the 
chapters (statutes) were not debated 
by the Council ; but, as Mr. Evans ob- 
serves, “had that been the case, on what 
grounds could the historian [Matthew 
Paris] state, that “ Aliis placabilia, aliis 
videbantur onerosa?” (Evans's Lateran 





T See Gent.'Mag. Jan. 1844, p- 62, 














1847.] 
Council, p. 11.) Mr. Landon further 
says, that ‘they are indeed spoken of 
rather as the decrees of Innocentius than 
as those of the Council of Lateran.” But 
if they were the former, this would no 
more prove them not to be the latter 
than the popular titles of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s act or Mr. Preston’s act 
would prove those laws unparlia- 
men Mr. Evans has shown that 
they are quoted as the statutes of the 
Council, or referred to in equivalent 
terms in a series of councils, consti- 
tutions, &c. down to the Tridentine 
Assembly. Thus the constitutions of 
Richard Poore, Bishop of Sarum, in 
1223, only eight years after, expressly 
say, “In Lateran. concilio statutum 
est;” and Mr. Evans shows that the 
Council so referred to must be the 
fourth; and no other. The Council of 
Arles in 1234 enforces the statute 
Concilii Lateranensis IV. which it is 
surprising Mr. Landon did not observe, 
as under that head he says, “twenty- 
four canons were enacted, enforcing 
those of Lateran in 1215.” Is it quite 
correct, we may further ask, to say 
that the canons were first published 
three hundred years after by Gophlaras, 
in 1538? since we learn from a docu- 
ment prefixed that he merely sent a 
copy of them to Crabbe, for his edition 
of Merlin’s collection, as the former 
one of 1530 was deficient in respect of 
several councils. And, as printing was 
not known for two of those centuries, 
to say that they were not published is 
either to argue from an impossibility, 
or to deny that they were in circula- 
tion at all; whereas they are quoted 
in more than twenty documents, in 
various parts of Christendom, before 
the invention of printing. Perhaps 
Mr. Landon has partly been led to 
adopt the now exploded account by an 
argument drawn from it, viz. that the 
term transubstantiation, which was then 
first synodically authorised, has not 
the proper sanction of the Council. 
But we cannot admit a conclusion, 
however acceptable for its own sake, 
on premises so unsafe : transubstantia- 
tion, it must be allowed, is sanctioned 
as a term in theology by the Council; 
and so too, in the third canon, is per- 
secution as an act. The more moderate 
Romanist, who wishes to get rid of 
this charge by questioning the validity 
of the canons themselves, must make 
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a costly sacrifice to do so, by surren- 
dering this official recognition of a 
leading tenet in his system. 

That every point should have been 
equally attended to in a work of this 
kind is impossible; but when a subject 
occurs in the Index we look for a par- 
ticular notice of it in the text. We - 
allude to the following paragraph :— 
“Rome, alleged necessity of com-~- 
munion with, Beneventum, 1087 ;” on 
which allegation the reader will natu- 
rally expect a note, and be disappointed 
at not finding one. The circumstance 
to which it relates is the deposition in 
that council of the anti-Pope Guibert, 
and the excommunication of Richard, 
Abbot of Marseilles, for having refused 
to communicate with Victor III. In 
the sentence Victor says, “ Neque illis 
omnino communicetis, quia Ecclesiz 
Romane communione sua se sponte 
privarunt. Nam ut beatus scribit 
Ambrosius; qui se a Romana Ecclesia 
segregat, vere est habendus hereticus.” 
(Baronius, ad an. See the translation 
in Landon, p. 77.) 

Neither Baronius, however, or 
Labbe, who is Mr. Landon’s goveral 
authority, or. Hardouin, or Fleury, 
gives any help toward verifying the 
reference to Ambrose. Perhaps the 
following passage, which contains a 
similarity, though it leaves the word 
Romane in an assumptive position, is 
the one intended. After speaking of 
Judas and his condemnation, and 

uoting the words of St. Paul (Titus, 
ili. 11) “et delinquit Broprip judicio 
condemnatus,” it adds—“ Ipse enim se 
damnat hereticus, cum de Ecclesia ipse 
se projecit, et de ceetu sanctorum nullo 
compellente procedit.” The sponte of 
Victor looks Fike a paraphrase of the 
words nullo compellente, in which case 
the word Romane has been supplied, 
as if the framer of the acts had as- 
sumed that the terms Ecclesia and 
Ecclesia Romana were identical, and 
therefore added the epithet. (Ambrosii 
Opera, Sermo I. ed Erasmi. Paris, 
1529.) However, the discourse in 
which this passage occurs is not reall 
Ambrose’s, though printed with his 
works, but is attributed to Maximus 
of Turin, who lived a generation later, 
and among whose Homilize Hybernales 
(Opera, Paris, 1623) it will be found, 
having been erroneously ascribed to 
Ambrose, as other discourses of Max- 
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imus have to Augustine and Eusebius 
of Emesa. The use which appears to 
have been made of this passage reminds 
us of a more than sanguine translation 
in the Bordeaux French Testament, 
1686, of the text of 1 Tim. iv. 1, “Some 
shall depart from the faith,” where 
the word Romaine is inserted before 
foi; as if the interpolator could not 
perceive that to support a cause by 
such means was to give it an air of in- 
trinsic weakness.* 

Mr. Landon does not say on what 
principles he has acted in admitting 
or rejecting Councils, though the “ Dic- 
tionnaire Portatif” has obviously been 
his guide in part, as well as the volumes 
of Labbe and Cossart for the Romish 
Church, and Wilkins for the English. 
He gives the Council of Whitby, 664, 
of which Fuller writes— 


**But Baronius and Binius will in no 
case allow this for a council (though else- 
where extending that name to meaner 
meanings), only they call it ‘a collation,’ 
because, forsooth, it wanted some council- 
formalities—all bishops not being solemnly 
summoned, but only some volunteers ap- 
pearing therein. Besides, as there was 
something too little, so something too 
much, for a canonical council, Hilda, a 
woman, being moderatress therein, which 
oi irregular.”” (Church Hist. b. ii. 
8. 2. 


Of the nine councils held at Piotrkow 
in Poland (Petricovia) from 1510 to 
1628, he has not mentioned one; that 
of Warsaw in 1643 is also omitted, as 
is that of Lanschet in 1547, which was 
held, as Chaudon states,“ pour empécher 
les disputes sur la religion entre les 
Catholiques.” The synod of Perth in 
1618, which was a crisis in Scottish 
Church history, as well as the English 
convocation of 1689, where measures 
of comprehension were discussed and 
rejected, are material omissions.t The 
Russian legislative synod of 1721 was 
also too important tobe passed over. 
The French council of Cambray in 





* The book is remarkably scarce, and 
not more than eight or nine copies, one 
of which belonged to the late Duke of 
Sussex, who paid 24/. for it, are known to 
exist. Bishop Kidder published Reflections 
on it in 1690, which were reprinted by 
Dr. Henry (now Dean) Cotton in 1827. 

+ The commission of 1641 hardly came 
within Mr. Landon’s plan. 


1586, which is not to be found in Cos- 
sart, but is given by Hardouin and 
the Venetian compiler Coleti, has also 
been overlooked. 

(To be continued.) 


Ancient History. Vol. III. Rome. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 459. 

THIS volume is written on the 
same plan as the two former, which 
were noticed in our Magazine for 
October last, pp. 399-400. In some 
respects it is the most important of 
the series, as, though the history of 
other nations can still be written in the 
same way as formerly, that of Rome 
has undergone a thorough change, 
owing to the labours of Niebuhr and 
his followers. On the whole, this work 
is a successful accomplishment of a 
difficult task, and it will serve the 
purpose, as well as any of the same 
pretensions, of introducing readers to 
the new views of Roman history. In 
general, Dr. Arnold appears to have 
been taken as a guide, nor could the 
author have chosen a better, as he is 
at present our last authority on the 
subject, and also a sound one. We 
have principally given our attention 
to the earlier portion of the work, as 
that is now the test of Roman his- 
torianship; and we regard it as a 
piece of sculpture, which is capable of 
a few additional touches, with which 
impression, we shall make a few ob- 
servations on detached parts. At 
p- 20, it should have been mentioned 
that according to Polybius, Cocles 
perished. ‘To say (p. 55) that Poplicola 
was of a family zealous for the wel- 
fare of the commons involves a dis- 
— point; for Mr. Keightley, who 
has written a Roman history, and who 
is the author of the articles on Nie- 
buhr in the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, remarks, that “Publicola is 
merely Publicus, and means the as- 
sertor of the rights of his order, the 
populus, i. e. the patricians.”{ At 
p- 63, the word pretorium is used of 
an assembly, which is a very forced 
meaning, unauthorised by Livy, whose 
expression is concio. We think, too, 





t Hist. of England, vol. 3, p. 315, 
incidental note. Mr. K. means, as dis- 
tinguished from the plebs, or commonalty, 
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that the author, who admitted the 
event alluded to, viz. the execution of 
young Manlius for a breach of orders, 
into his narrative, need hardly have 
termed the judgment of Brutus in- 
credible. In the account of the Sar- 
dinian revolts, as abetted by the Car- 
thaginians, p. 100, the author omits 
to notice the previous compulsory 
cession of that island to the Romans: 
it will be found in its place in the 
Ancient History, but should also have 
been mentioned here. And at the 
same page, it should have been said, 
that one of the ambassadors, whom 
Queen Teuta ordered to be assassi- 
nated, escaped. We wonder that the 
author, when saying, that the dream 
of Calphurnia, before Czesar’s murder, 
may be substantially true (p. 189), 
did not refer to that of Pilate’s wite 
in Matt. xxvii. 19, as an instance of 
providential warning. It would have 
been interesting, and in accordance 
with the object of this volume, in de- 
scribing Ceesar’s funeral, to add that 
the Jews in Rome were conspicuous 
among the bewailers (see Suetonius 
in Cees. 84), perhaps because he was 
the antagonist of Pompey, who had 
profaned their temple. We doubt 
whether it was necessary, at p. 316, 
to cast a doubt on Constantine’s 
testimony to the vision of the Cross, 
as, though it did not produce his con- 
version, it may have prepared the way. 
In double columns, and small type, 
misprints will occur, but we shall 
merely point out two, viz. Arnio for 
Anio (p. 53), and Chrysippa’s for 
Chrysippus (p. 417). he history 
concludes with the fall of the Western 
Empire; and the remaining chapters 
comprise the geography of Ancient 
Italy, the topography of Rome, and 
the language, religion, government, 
manners, and customs of the Romans, 
illustrated from modern travellers and 
critics, as well as the standard writers 
of former times. Before dismissing 
the subject, we may mention, that re- 
cent advertisements announce a trans- 
lation of M. Michelet’s History of the 
Roman Republic. The original is a 
work of some merit, combining French 
liveliness with German research, and 
thus facilitating the reader’s acquaint- 
ance with the new system of Roman 
history; though, to speak truly, M. 
Michelet has learned to follow the 
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Germans in their wanderings, as well 
as in their discoveries, in some sub- 
ordinate matters. 








An Account of the Religious Houses 
Sormerly situated on the eastern side 
of the River Witham; being the 
substance of certain Papers read 
before the Lincoln Topographical 
Society in the year 1842. By the 
Rev. Geo. Oliver, D.D., Incumbent. 
of the Collegiate Church, Wolvers 
hampton, Vicar of Scopwick, \§c. 
12mo. 

THIS volume belongs to two dis- 
tinct departments of history. Whilst 
its text illustrates the administration 
of certain religious societies, and their 
dissolution, the Preface describes the 
administration of a certain literary 
society, and, we regret to add, its dis- 
solution also. 

When the present neglected state 
of topographical literature, in compa- 
rison with former periods, is brought 
before our attention, we are at a loss 
to reconcile it with many other cir- 
cumstances. The general class of 
antiquaries, or archeologists, if we 
must so call them, seems to be more 
numerous than ever. Many of the 

Xtecord offices are more accessible than 

heretofore; while the publications of 

the Record Commission, and their very 
liberal and judicious dispersion among 
the provincial libraries, have brought 
the materials of topography in a great 
degree home to the study of those who 
might be inclined to follow the pursuit ; 
and though those goodly tomes ma 

not offer a very inviting aspect to bade 
as are chiefly acquainted with the 
compositions of Mr. Dickens, or even 
to the graver students of the Penny 

Cyclopedia and Pictorial History of 

England, yet one might suppose they 

would arrest the attention of some in- 

telligent lawyers and a few educated 
clergymen. Such students of the 

Record publications probably exist, 

though their light may not hitherto 

have shone above the public horizon, 

Inthe mean time, there is almost a total 

cessation of works on county history. 

Mr. Ord’s History of Cleveland, of 

which we are happy to observe the 

recent completion, is the only work of 
importance in topography that has 
appeared for a long Sears 

There have, in the earlier part of 
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the present century, been two classes 
of topographical works, which may, 
we think, by their somewhat opposite 
qualities, have stood in the way of a 
more rational and practical kind of 
book, and thus have conduced to the 
torpidity we deplore. County histories 
had usually been folios, but in the 
works of Whitaker, Ormerod, Hoare, 
Surtees, and Baker, they grew into 
inconvenient folios,—tomes ponderous 
and unweildy, but, above all, too ex- 
pensive. The other class to which we 
allude are the cheap county histories, 
vehicles chiefly intended for publishin 
any and drawing subscriptions, whic 

ave; in too many cases, satisfied the 
demands of districts not sufficiently 
— to what topography ought 
to 


Among our joint-stock publication 
societies several were set on foot for 
the promotion of topography. There 
were four of which we had some know- 
ledge: one for Berkshire, another for 
Essex, a third for Lincolnshire, and a 
fourth for Wiltshire. The whole of 
these have in seven years produced 
only five works. The Essex scheme 
was, indeed, abortive. The Berkshire, 
after printing two creditable volumes, 
1. The Benefactions of Archbishop 
Laud, and 2. The Unton Inventories, 
appears to have fallen asleep. The 
Wiltshire society, under the direction 
of Mr. Britton, is still pursuing its 
object; but it has produced only two 
books, 1. Jackson’s History of Grit- 
tleton and Britton’s Essay on Topo- 
graphy, and 2. The Life of Aubrey. 

ese are handsomely-printed and 
finely-embellished quartos,—qualities 
to which we should not object if they 
did not apparently set a narrow limit 
to quantity.* e Lincolnshire so- 
ciety, now before our notice as a de- 
funct body, produced in 1843 one 
volume of miscellaneous essays, which 
we reviewed in our vol. XX. p. 173. 

Besides these, some of the archi- 
tectural societies, as those of Oxford 
and Exeter in particular, have pub- 
lished books which may be classed as 
belonging to the topography as well 








* We are happy to be able to announce 
that another work, Aubrey’s Natural 
History of Wiltshire, may be shortly ex- 
pected. 


as the architecture of their respective 
districts. 

Those county societies, however, 
which we have enumerated, have; on 
the whole, been unproductive where 
we think a little activity and perse- 
verance might have accomplished some 
very useful results. There are five 
classes of materials to which they 
might have given alternate attention : 
1. Original essays and compilations ; 
2. The manuscript collections of former 
collectors; 3. Records, registries, &c. ; 
4. Chirch notes, and such other de- 
scriptive observations as may be made 
by personal visits to places of interest, 
with little assistance from books; and 
5. Therepublication of scarce pamphlets 
belonging to local history. With one 
or other of these several contributions 
to the general store we think an active 
committee in any county might have 
kept alive an interest, and have pro- 
duced a series of books, not merely 
curious, but in many respects service- 
able and beneficial. In such matters 
the public at large may have com- 
paratively very little concern; but 
they would have found a local public. 
The voice which is faint and scarcely 
fant Bary at a distarice, is at once 
oud and harmonious upon the spot. 

The*rich and extensive county of 
Lincoln is placed before us as the 
Beotia of topography. Dr. Oliver 
declares, “Either Lincolnshire is not 
a reading county ; or, if it be, topo- 
graphy is not the sort of lore which is 
congenial with its taste.” Now, this 
we do not believe. It is true that no 
historian has yet been found havin 
courage to grapple with it in its fi 
extent, and the few districts that 
have been described are comparatively 
small; but the County History of Lin- 
colnshire, if once written, would have 
as many readers as any other—that is, 
it would be consulted when required, 
and it would enjoy the like reputation 
that the works of Dugdale, Blomefield, 
Morant, Hasted, and Nichols now en- 
joy in their respective counties. 

We cannot, however, eye the 
expression of our See that topo- 
graphy requires another kind of labour, 


and greater discrimination and exact- 
ness than Dr. Oliver has given example 
of in the present volume. It especially 
deals in particulars, notin generalities, 
and is to be safély derived only from 
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the individual items of information 
that actually belong to places and 

ns, not from any fancied resem- 
, in those belonging to other 
places or persons of apparently like 
character. 

Dr. Oliver “ never intended to write 
a complete history of these monas- 
teries.” Such a design, he thinks, 
would have required a separate vo- 
lume to each, and then “what had 
been gained in bulk would have been 
attended with increased dulness,” and 
“would supersede the necessity of a 
soporific draught.” Why so we really 
cannot see, unless a mere string of 
documents were substituted for the 
“complete history.” But, having got 
into this strain, the Doctor proceeds 
to depreciate “a dry detail of unin- 
teresting facts, consisting chiefly of 
long Latin charters, interminable lists 
of names and dates, architectural de- 
scriptions of forgotten edifices [Where 
are such descriptions to be found? 
for, if they exist, we know some that 
would welcome them very eagerly], 
and tedious pedigrees of extinct fa- 
milies.” Sorry encouragement is this 
for the topography of Lincolnshire! 
and cannot but throw some doubt on 
the “ most sanguine hopes” which Dr. 
Oliver claims to have entertained “ for 
the operation of some practical expe- 
dient towards the production and ar- 
rangement of materials for a County 
History.” We may confidently state 
that the Lincoln Society might have 
been useful in collecting such ma- 
rials, but it could not have ar- 
ranged them. The intelligence, dis- 
crimination, and assiduity of some pa- 
tient scholar will always be necessary 
for this labour. 

Dr. Oliver's primary object was to 
compose one or two lectures for the 
evening meetings of the Society in 
question, “condensed in a popular 
and interesting form ;” and his se- 
condary object has been to make “a 
little book agreeable to the reader.” 
These aims are certainly below those 
of the historian. He has in fact 
formed a common-place-book of anec- 
dotes of monachism, gleaned from 
Fosbroke and other authors; but we 
fear that in many cases his application 
of them would not bear examination. 
The ceremonies of one century may 
not belong to all ; nor the usages of one 
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climate to all; nor the requirements 
of one religious rule to all. More- 
over, the discipline of monasteries was 
perpetually fluctuating between the 
extremes of strictness and laxity. 
Thus isolated facts cannot be sufficient 
to prove characteristics, or to justify 
deductions. They may have been ac- 
cidental, not customary. All these 
considerations militate against the 
truth of any disquisition derived from 

eneral anecdotes, instead of the close 
investigation of particular documents. 

But it may be expected that we 
should support this general view of 
Dr. Oliver’s compilation by some spe- 
cial instances of his want of discrimi- 
nation and accuracy. 

In p. 20 we find this note : 

‘* The merchandise was usually so va- 
luable, that at the conflagration of Boston, 
during the fire of 1400, it is said that 
‘ veins of melted gold and silver, mixed 
in one common current, ran floating 
down the streets.’’’ (Rot. Parl. 18 Edw. 
I. n. 177.) 
—a record of the year 1290 being 
quoted for an event assigned to 1400. 

he parliament roll, we find, men- 
tions a fire at the fair of St. Botulph, 
but says nothing about the gold and 
silver. 

Tn p. 42 Dr. Oliver gives three dif- 
ferent valuations of Bardney Abbey, 
on the several authorities of Dugdale, 
Speed, and Leland: instead of going 
to the original and only true autho- 
rity, the Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

n p. 50 he mentions a Sir Solomon 
Rochester as a justice itinerant temp. 
Edw. I. a period when such names 
were confined to Jews. We believe 
the real name is Sir Stephen de Pen- 
chester; and in the same place we 
have Bingham for Hengham, and 
Loveton for Lovetot. 

In p. 53 is quoted a list of names 
given in Leland’s Collectanea, vi. 300, 
thus—“ two bishops ; Earl de Grey, the 
king’s Chamberlain, Lord Kingston 
his _ ;” instead of, the bishop 
of Landaff, lord Grey of Codnor 
the king’s chamberlain, Sir Richard 
Kingston his treasurer. 

In p.60 Dr. Oliver says in the text, 
“ Tt has been asserted King Henry ITI. 
gave to this abbey [Tophalae a 
canal from the Witham ;” but quotes 
in the note a charter of Henry III. 
“ Ex dono Henrici regis avi nostri 
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unum fossatum,” &c. showing that the 
canal was the gift of Henry II. 

In p. 64 he states that Stixwold 
priory “was established by Lucy, the 
widow of a great Norman Baron 
named Sir Ivo Tailbois, who came over 
with the Conqueror, and was endowed 
with part of the confiscated estates of 
the Saxon princes Edwin and Morcar, 
whose sister she was;” quoting in a 
note a passage of Leland’s Collectanea, 
which states that the founders were 
Lucy countess of Chester and Lincoln 
and her two sons Ranulph earl of 
Chester and William Romara earl of 
Lincoln. The inconsistency of the 
text and note was unperceived by Dr. 
Oliver, as he parece was not aware 
that the earl of Chester died in 1153, 
and the earl of Lincoln still later, and 
that consequently their mother could 
scarcely have been the bride of one 
of the Conqueror’s companions; and, 
moreover, he betrays an entire igno- 
rance that the true state of the case 
has been published several times 
during the last few years.* 

In p. 68 he commits an absurd 
blunder, quoting the poem called 
Cock Lorell’s Bote (misprinted Vote), 
as a “satire on the vices of the nuns,” 
because the author calls the frail 
sisterhood of the Stewes Banke, “‘ some 
relygyous women in that place!” 
This is an illustration particularly un- 
fair to the nuns of Stixwold, and yet 
perhaps not more untrue than his de- 
duction (p. 71) that nuns sometimes 
partook of the sports of the field, be- 
cause they had grants of free warren 
over their lands. 

These examples will suffice; for we 
have not space to examine other pas- 
sages. We must, however, remark 
that the inaccuracy with which the 
book is printed is very contrary to 
what is required from topographical 
antiquaries. The Latin extracts are 
full of errors; so are many of those in 
old English : whilst authors’ names are 
misspelt too in an unpardonable way— 
we notice four in two pages, Godwin, 
Stukeley, Kennet, and Nichols. 

The Appendix contains an essay 
on “ Our idolatrous predecessors in 
that locality,” which we fear is some- 
what mystical and visionary. We find 





* Most completely in the Topographer 
and Genealogist, Part I, 1843. 
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in - 167 the plain Saxon local names 
of Bulington, dlington, Thornton, &c, 
derived from Belin, Eiddileg, and 
Taion-wy, presumed members of the 
Bardic mythology. Dr. Oliver has 
since published another essay entitled 
“ The Existing Remains of the An- 
cient Britons, within a small district 
lying between Lincoln and Sleaford,” 
which we must leave for the exami- 
nation of those whose delight is in the 
“mists” of antiquity. 


Tract entitled True and Faithful Re- 
lation of a worthy Discourse between 
Colonel John Hampden and Colonel 
Oliver Cromwell. Preceded by an 
explanatory Preface. London. 4to. 
THIS volume contains an imaginary 

conversation between Hampden and 

Cromwell, presumed to have taken 

place on the 11th June, 1643, a week 

before the skirmish in Chalgrove Field, 
in which Hampden received his death 
wound. Itis written as if reported by 

Dr. Spurstowe, one of the authors of 

Smectymnuus, and chaplain to Hamp- 

den’s regiment of “ green coats.” He 

is feigned to have been present at the 
conversation, and in some introductor 
passages he makes mention of the deat 
of Hampden on the 23rd June, 1643, and 
his burial on the 25th in the parish 
church of his name and residence in 
Buckinghamshire. In the Preface of 
the editor-author he draws attention 
to these dates as tending to rectify the 
statements of historical writers in re- 
ference to the time of Hampden’s 
death, respecting which there is con- 
siderable contradiction and confusion. 

The fight of Chalgrove Field took 

place on the 18th June, 1643. This 

date is unquestionable. Clarendon 
says that Hampden died “within three 
weeks after” the fight at Chalgrove. 

Clough, in his narrative of Hampden’s 

death, says that he “endured most 

cruel anguish for the space of fifteen 

dayes.” (Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxyv. pt. i. 

p- 396.) Whitelocke says, in one place, 

“he died a week after” the fight, and, 

in another place, “about the 24th of 

June, 1643.” (Mem. p. 70.) Lysons 

says “that he died about three weeks 

after the battle, on the 24th June, 

1643, and was buried the followin 

day.” (Mag. Brit. Bucks, p. 571. 

Noble says that he was wounded on 
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the 8th June, died on the 18th, and 
was buried on the 25th. (Cromwell, 
ii, 70.) ‘The Biographia Britannica 
states, on the authority of Rushworth, 
that he died on the 24th June. Lord 
Nugent does not directly state the 
date of the fight, nor when Hampden 
died, nor where, but says he passed 
through nearly “six days of cruel 
suffering.” (Mem. an a ii. 939.) 
Carlyle, speaking of the 2lst June, 
1643, says that “ Hampden was mor- 
tally wounded four days ago . . and 
died on the Saturday following,” that 
is, on the 24th June. (Cromwell, i. 
181.) This medley of confused dates 
and statements might be greatly length- 
ened and enlarged, but enough has been 
adduced to give some little interest to 
the settlement of the point. The editor 
of the present work says that the Re- 
gister of Great Hampden parish proves 
that the burial took place on the 25th 
June, but does it prove the death on 
the 23rd? Such astatement in a work 
of fiction like the present cannot be 
accepted as any authority. Perhaps 
some of our pel man OR readers 
would be kind enough to send usa 
copy of the entry in the register. Ap- 
parently trifling as the point is, it 
has relation to a man the very mi- 
nutest particulars of whose history 
have a value in the estimation of 
all true lovers of constitutional 
freedom. 

Another point connected with the 
same biography is here brought before 
us. There exists only one published 
speech of Hampden’s, which was spoken 
in reference to the king’s visit to the 
house to arrest the five members. Cer- 
tain passages in that speech were held 
by Southey to inculcate the doctrine 
of passive obedience, and Mr. Foster, 
when treating of the subject, seems to 
have felt that the charge pressed home 
against Hampden so strongly that he 
could only suppose that the passages 
in question “may have been garbled, 
or incorrectly reported. Of this,” he 
says, “ there cannot be a single doubt.” 
Caves of Eminent Statesmen, iii. 343.) 

t is, of course, perfectly possible that 
the passages may have been garbled, 
&e., but we do not find that Mr. 
Foster adduces any thing like argument 
that such has really been the case. 
The present writer takes another view 
of the matter. In the course of his ima- 
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ginary conversation he makes Crom- 
well allege the loyal language of this 
speech against Hampden, and gives 
his answer thus, “ Remember, pray, 1 
added always the word “lawful? u 
32.) The force of this fact has not 
previously, we think, been sufliciently 
noticed. Hampden did not say—“ to 
resist the king, &c. is an absolute sign 
of a disaffected and traitorous subject,” 
but—*“ to resist the lawful power of the 
king, &c. is an absolute sign,” &c. In 
the words printed in italics lies the 
whole gist of the question between 
king and parliament, treason and pa- 
triotism, and subsequent writers will 
do well, therefore, to notice the re- 
marks of our author. ba 

The main design of the imagin 
conversation is g set forth the aif. 
ference between the characters of 
Hampden and Cromwell. The former 
stands before us as a man calm, grave, 
moderate, sensible, and somewhat elo- 
quent,—roused unwillingly to take up 
arms by the oppression of the govern- 
ment and the insincerity of the sove- 
reign. The latter is delineated as a 
sly and crafty rogue, boisterous in his 
hilarity, and hypocritical in his pre- 
tence of personal religion, and in his 
use of religious phrases and the other 
externals of the godly. He drops 
tempting and ambitious words in 
Hampden’s ear, and does not scruple 
to avow doctrines which are fatal 
alike to king and parliament. All 
this is in accordance with the popular 
notion of Cromwell's character. We 
do not agree with it: we think it does 
not do him justice ; but such a work 
of fiction as the present does not pre- 
sent a fitting opportunity for entering 
upon so wide a subject. 

Without accepting the author’s own 
view of the characters of his speakers 
as historically accurate, we must allow 
that he has shown considerable clever- 
ness in his way of setting it forth. 
There is nothing very terse or dra- 
matic in the dialogue, but an impres- 
sion of Cromwell's presumed character 
is very effectually insinuated through 
the medium of his own dark words 
and Hampden’s plain-spoken commen-~ 
tary upon them. 

The printing, in imitation of the 
typography of the period, is very well 
managed, but the spelling is ridiculous. 


3U 
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Pericles; a Tale of Athens in the 83rd 
Olympiad, §c. 2 vols. 

WE have great doubts whether at- 
tempts to fill up the bare outline of 
ancient manners and custonis, of the 
private life and domestic habits of a 
people, where materials are so deficient, 
will be attended with success. To the 
learning displayed in the present vo- 
lumes, the invention, the elegant and 
picturesque description, even to the 
interest which parts of the narrative 
inspire, we bear a willing testimony ; 
but there seems to be an unwillingness, 
a reluctance in the mind, to believe 
anything more about the ancients than 
they themselves have told us. There 
is something that does not well unite 
oramalgamate between truth that isold 
and fiction that ismodern. The writer 
must also have great difficulty in freeing 
himself from his modern habits of 
thought and expression, and he is apt 
to be too romantic to be classical ; 
while sometimes he is likely to fall into 
another kind of error—which is, to 
endeavour to regain or preserve his 
classical and authentic character by 
introducing learned allusions, as if a 
few words occasionally introduced from 
the Greek could stamp with reality the 
general surface of the fiction, and bind 
the mind of the reader fast to the 
ee delusion passing before him. 

e passion of love, as painted by the 
Greek writers themselves, is much 
more animal than it is in the pages 
of the present writer, which breathe, 
in this respect, the very essence of 
romance. Sappho’s famous ode, which 
may be said to concentrate in itself 
the essence of Greek feeling on this 
subject, and to express the sentiment 
and adopt the language of many Gre- 
cian females, is of a different kind to 
that which the author so eloquently 
and feelingly places in the bosom of 
Aspasia. Even his portrait of Pericles, 
though drawn with force and skill, is 
to our taste deficient in the necessary 
simplicity of the original. However, 
we have read the work with pleasure 
and interest; though we do not think 
it will command a wide circle of read- 
ers: for the scholar will, we think, 
participate in our feelings, and dislike 
the modern robe which has been thrown 
over the naked simplicity of the an- 
tique, and the unlearned reader will re- 
ceive but faint impressions from scenes 
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so new to his mind, and will require 
the more crowded incidents, the more 
startling adventures, and the more 
strongly contrasted characters of the 
modern fable. 

With the author's powers of inven- 
tion, and his confidence in the re- 
sources of his learning, it would per- 
haps be better to make the next tale 
consist altogether of fictitious characters, 
which he can mould at will from the 
real archetypes furnished from Grecian 
models, and make more free and un- 
restrained excursions as his fancy and 
genius may direct. And, if he is of 
our opinion, he will lay his scenes in 
a later age of the Greek history, where 
he may introduce more novel descrip- 
tions of nature, more diversified cha- 
racters of men, more complicated 
movements of events, and modifications 
of thought and feeling somewhat more 
allied to our own. 


The Minstrelsy of the English Border : 
being a collection of Ballads, ancient, 
remodelled, and original, founded on 
well-known Border Legends. With 
illustrative Notes, by Frederic Shel- 
don. 4fo. 

WE are obliged to any one who will 
collect and preserve for us any speci- 
mens, however trifling, of our elder 
ballad poetry ; but this work ought to 
be done with care, judgment, and 
knowledge. When the zeal of the 
present editor is accompanied by more 
extensive information, and a more re- 
fined taste, we shall be glad if he will 
again go over the Cheviots, and every 
bordering mountain and glen, and 
without further loss of time rescue 
from oblivion whatever still remains 
in the mouth and memory of the “ auld 
wives and their gude men.” As regards 
the present volume, it would seem to 
us to have been hastily got up, or by 
some one not much used to the editorial 
craft. There is not a word of preface 
or introduction, and no catalogue of 
the different ballads to assist the reader, 
and enable him, without unnecessary 
trouble and loss of time, to compare 
some of these ballads with versions of 
them previously published. The greater 
part of them too are full of modern 
alterations and additions, which are 
not distinguished and separated. We 
do not know who made the refacia- 
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mentos, whether the editor or those 
from whom he received them, but they 
are not skilfully nor poetically made ; 
and much is formed out of the language, 
measure, and manner of Sir Walter 
Scott. It would have been far better 
to have given us the antique fragments 
without any attempts at restoration. 
It is true Bishop Percy set us the ex- 
ample; but then his volumes were the 
first of the kind, and at that period 
the public taste, less advanced than it 
is now, required that the rude simple 
strains of elder days, then for the first 
time heard by them, should be pre- 
sented with elegance, and Dr. Percy’s 
taste and ye aay enabled him to 
execute his delicate task with a success 
that is still acknowledged. Sir Walter 
Scott’s Border Minstrelsy is occasion- 
ally found with modern additions, but 
not to any reprehensible extent. Pink- 
erton was the greatest sinner in this 
line, and by his audacious fictions did 
great disservice to this branch of 
— literature, and deeply injured 
is own reputation. 

We do not point out any particular 
passages, as every reader the least ac- 
quainted with the subject will readily 
discover them, and, we must say, find 
them in great measure of very common 
workmanship. However, if the editor 
is a young man, he will be able to cor- 
rect these matters, and present us 
something hereafter in a better shape. 
We extract two or three specimens. 


SYR JOHN LE SPRYNGE. (p. 218.) 


[This ballad (which the editor calls very 
ancient, wepresume as to thesubject) occurs 
in Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s Bishopric Garland, 
acollectionofsongsandballads. Theknight, 
who was murdered in his bower at Hough- 
ton, would seem to have been a crusader, 
&e. The murdered knight was buried in 
the south aisle of the church in Houghton, 
and, until a few years ago, there was in 
the south aisle the figure of a knight in 
armour, in the attitude of prayer, the 
tomb being curiously ornamented with 
sculptures of the Houghton family in 
niches. Above, on a slab of marble, were 
his arms, with this solemn inscription : 
‘“‘Praye for the soule of Syr John le 
Sprynge.” The knight’s family would 
seem to have been an ancient one, and 
their castle was probably at Houghton or 
near it, and to this they added their pa- 
tronymic appellation, calling it Houghton 
le Spryng, to distinguish it from another 
town of the same name, as there are several 
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Houghtons in the shire of Durham, &c,— 
Editor.) 


Pray for the soule of Syr John le Sprynge, 
When the black monks sing, 
And the vesper bells ring ; 
Pray for the soule of a murdered knight, 
Pray for the soule of Sir John le Spryng. 


He fell not before the Paynim sword 
Ere the waving crescent fled, 

Where the martyr’s palm and golden crown 
Reward Chryst’s soldiers dead. 


He fell not in the battle field, 

Beneath St. George’s banner bryght, 
Where the pealing cry of victory 

Might cheer the soule of a dying knyght. 


But at dead of night, in the soft moonlight, 
In his garden bower he lay, [steep, 

And the dewe of sleepe did his eyelids 
In the arms of his leman gay. 

And by murderous hand and bloody brand, 
In that guilty bower, 
With his paramour, 

Did his soule from his body fleete ; 
And thro’ mist and mirk and moonlight 


grey 
Was forced away from the bleeding clay 
To the dreadful judgment-seat. 


In the southernmost aisle his coat of mail 
Hangs over the marble shrine ; 

And his tylting spere is rusting there, 
His helm and his gaberdine. 


And aye the mass-priest sings his song, 
And patteres many a prayer ; 

And the chauntry-bell tolls loud and long, 
And aye the lamp burns there. 


And still when that guilty night returns, 
On the eve of St. Barnaby bryght, 
The dying taper faintly burns 
Wyth a wan and waving light. 


And the clammy midnight dew breaks forth, 
Like drops of agony, 
From the marble dank,—whilst the ar- 
mour’s clank 
Affrights the priest on his knee. 


And high overhead, with heavy tread, 
Unearthly footsteps pass ; 

For the spirits of air are gathering there, 
And mock the holy mass. 


Lordlings mind how your vows you keep, 
And kiss no leman gay ; 

For he that sinks in sin to sleepe 
May never wake to pray. 


Judge not, sinner as thou art! 
Commune with thy secret herte, 
And watch, for thou knowest not the 


oure ; 
But to Jesus bright and Mary of might 
Pray for the soule of the murdered knight 
That died in the moonlit bower, 
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THE LAIRD OF ROSLIN’S DAUGHTER, 
(p. 232 

(This is a fragment of an apparently 
ancient ballad, related to me by a lady of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, who used to sing it 
in her childhood. I have given all that 
she was able to furnish me with. The 
same lady assures me that she never re- 
members having seen it in print, and that 
she had heard it from her nurse, together 
with the ballad of Sir Patrick Spense and 
several Irish legends, since forgotten.— 
Editor.) 


The Laird of Roslin’s daughter 
Walk’d thro’ the wood alane ; 
And by came Captain Wedderburn, 

A servant to the Queen. 


He said unto his serving man, 
** Wer’t not agaynst the law, 

I would tak’ her to my ain house, 
As lady o’ my ha’.”’ 


He said, ‘‘ My pretty ladye, 
I pray give me your hand ; 

You shall have drums and trumpets 
Always at your command ; 


‘‘ Witb fifty men to guard you, 
That well their swords can draw ; 
And T’ll tak’ ye to my ain bed, 
And lay you next the wa’. 
‘¢T’m walking in my feyther’s shaws,’’ 
Quo’ he, ‘‘ my charming maid; 
Tam much better than I look, 
So be you not afraid : 


‘ For I serve the Queen of a’ Scotland, 
And a gentel dame is she ; 

So we ’ll be married ere the morn 
Gin ye can fancy me. 


‘¢ The sparrow shall toot on his horn, 
Gif naething us befa’, 

And I'll mak you up a down bed, 
And lay you next the wa’.’’ 


* * * * 


‘¢ Now hold away frome me, kind sir,— 
I pray you let me be; 

I won’t be lady-of your ha’ 
Till you answer questions three, 


*¢ Questions three you must answer me, 
And that is one and twa, 

Before I gae to Woodlands house, 
And be lady of your ha’. 


‘¢ You must get me to my supper 
A chicken without a bone ; 

You must get me to my supper 
A cherry without a stone, 


‘* You must get me to my supper 
A bird without a ga’, 


‘ Before I go to Woodlands house, 


And be lady of your ha’.’’ 


‘¢ When the cherry is in the bloom 

’ I’m sure it has no stone; 

When the chicken is in the shell 
I’m sure it has nae bone. 


‘¢ The dove she is a gentil bird, 
And flies without a ga’, 

So I’ve answered you your questions three, 
And you ’re lady of my ha’.’’ 


‘* Questions three you must answer me : 
What’s higher than the trees ? 

And what is worse than woman’s voice ? 
What ’s deeper than the seas ?” 


He answered them so readily : 
‘* Heaven’s higher than the trees ; 
The devil ’s worse than woman’s voice ; 
Hell’s deeper than the seas.’’ 


‘* One question still you must answer me, 
Or you I laugh to scorn,— 

Go seek me out an English priest 
Of woman never born.’’ 


‘‘Oh! then,’’ quo’ he, ‘‘ my young brother 
From mother’s side was torn ; 

And he’s a gentel English priest 
Of woman never born,’’ 


* * * ~ 


Little did this lady think, 

That morning when she rase, 
It was to be the very last 

Of all her mayden days. 


* * * * 


THE TWO ROSES. (p. 246.) 


[‘‘ This is a very ancient fragment. I 
obtained it from a gentleman at Hexham, 
with the assurance that it had been in his 
family for ‘many, many years,’” &c. 
The editor, however, adds, ‘‘ that another 
gentleman, who possesses considerable an- 
tiquarian knowledge, believes it to be the 
production of one Skelton, who flourished 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh! !’"— 
Did Mr. F. Sheldon never hear of Mr. 
Dyce’s excellent edition of Skelton’s 
Works, published only three years back ? 
At the same time we must inform him 
that his antiquarian friend is mistaken, 
and that this poem has little title to the 
claim of Skelton’s composition. We wish 
authors and editors of the present day 
would have more respect for their fame, 
and not think of instructing the public till 
they have first instructed themselves. } 


As I lay half wyse sleeping 

In a pleachéd gardén, 
Beseemed there was a nytingale 
To a rose bush told this tale. 


Fayre rose bush that groweth here, 

Did ever nature from thy briar 

Give thee two wolves of white and redde 
To tear each others throats in speed ? 
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White rose, in likeness Heaven’s lily, 
That in brook its grace shall see ; 
Thou are the lilie perdie : 

Thy beautie makes modestie. 


Luckless soules by thee have shent 

Thys earth for Heaven’s bent ; 

So keepe thee dauncing topmost hyghte : 
The red rose had slain the whyte. 


It was Saynt Albanys fatal stryfe 
Depryvéd me of brother’s lyfe ; 

It was at Wakefyld’s bleaching green 
Two brothers lost—hard fate beseem. 


But Hexham took my ounly sonne ; 
Oh Chryst ! goodness to thee be done. 
To lese thy lyfe on the border— 
Cruel fatés! it was murther. 


Oh redde rose! so crimsonlie 
Washid in blood of enmitie ! 

Nor can I mynstrelle to the whyte : 
Its leaves are blanché wyth affryte. 


For Yorke eke Lankasture 

Have fallen in battyle mony fere ; 
But Towton—och Pharsalé ! 

This bloody show pale moketh thee. 


The bonde of Adamme is shoare ; 
Never contentyon grypps more. 
Devylls fyght here * * * 
Hell hath for this no compere. 


Oh redde rose! oh redde—sweet redde ! 
Blossome over the deade. 

Oh whyte! sweete—sweete whyte ! 

Gif to my herte some delyghtt. 


To be more inseason * * * 
Withy myne gryfe * * * * 

* * * * * 
THE DEATH OF BAWTIE. (p. 391.) 


[Very old version; first published.— 
Editor.) 


As Bawtie fled frae the Langton tower, 
Wi’ his troop along the way, 
By the Corney foord an auld man stood, 
And to him did Bawtie say,— 
“ Prythee tell unto me, thou weird auld man, 
Whilk name this foord doth bear ?” 
“ Tis the Corney foord,’”? quo’ the weird auld 
man, 
* And thou ’lt cross it alive nae mair.” 


‘Gin this be Corney foord indeed, 
The Lord’s grace bide wi’ me; 

For I’ll na get hame to my ain dear land 
That lies far oure the sea. 


For I was tould by a seer so auld 
That when I suld cross thilk foord, 

My hours were number’d ilka one, 
Ani to fa’ beneath the sword.”’ 


*“‘ Then ride thee fast, thou knicht sae braw,” 
The auld man now did say ; 

“ Thou ’rt safe gin thou canst reach Dunbar 
Afore the gloamin’ grey,”’ 
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Then Bawtie fled in furious speed 
Awa’ like the wintry wind; 

But the fiery Home an’ his savage band 
Hard press’d on him behind. 

*Mang the lang broom on the stany moor 
Some fell and some were slain; 

But Bawtie spurr’d on wi’ hot speed, 
The Lammemuir to gain. 

Syne doun the hills to the east of Dunse 
He rade ryghte furiouslie, 

Till, near the house o’ lone Crancrooke, 
Deep laid in a bog was he. 

Then fiery Home, wi’ a shout an’ yell, 
Cried ‘‘ Bawtie, I’ll hae ye now!”’ 

As his steed sunk in the quiv’ring marsh, 
Whare the white bog lilies grow. 

And the men 0’ the Merse around him ran, 
Wi’ their lang spears glentin’ grey ; 

Grim Wedderburn, in fury wild, 
Rush’d on to the bluidy fray. 

The fray was hot, and soon was pass’d, 
And some faces there lay pale: 

And the herd-boy stood on the hill aghast 
At the slaught’ring in the vale. 

Their weapons gude wer stain’d wi’ blude 
O’ the warden and his men; 

Grim Home hewed off poor Bawtie’s head, 
And left his bouk in the glen. 

Then they stripp’d off his broider’d vest, 
His helmet eke and his mail; 

Syne shroudless laid him down to his rest, 
Where strife shall nae mair assail. 

Then light and gay the Homes returned, 
Wi’ brave Bawtie’s head on a spear, 

Whilk their chieftain tied to his saddle bow 
By the long and flowing hair, 

An’ they set his head on the tow’ring wa’s - 
Of the castle o’ Home sae high, 

To moulder there wi’ the sun and the wind, 
Till mony lang years go bye. 

The leddies 0’ France may wail and mourn, 
Wail and mourn full sair; 

For the bonny Bawtie’s lang broun locks 
They ’ll never see waving mair. 


As regards Dr. Percy’s system of 
alteration and modernising in his vo- 
lumes of Ancient Poetry, we cannot do 
better than give the opinion of that 
able critic Mr. Gifford, which quite 
agrees with the one we have just de- 
livered. 

“ Percy has great merit, and, by a 
singular chance, his only defect as an 
antiquary—want of accuracy—has led 
to the most beneficial consequences. 
Had he published his ancient poems 
in their genuine state, they would have 

sed unnoticed, but by fitting them 
in some measure to the ignorance of 
the times, by variations and additions, 
which were always poetical, and some- 
times tasteful, he contrived to allure 
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readers, who discovered at length that 
those neglected poems had sufficient 


yg and feeling in them to justify. 


a little wildness and simplicity, and 
that they might be trusted, on better 
acquaintance, to their inherent and un- 
sophisticated claims on the attention 
of every lover of truth and nature.” 
Vide ed. of Ben Jonson, vol. vii. p. 101. 


The Church of England cleared from 
the charge of Schism, §c. By W. 
T. Allies, A.M. 

THE writer of this very ably and 
carefully written work says :— 


“He is more and more convinced that 
the whole question between the Romish 
Churchand ourselves, as well as the Eastern 
Church, turns upon the papal supremacy, 
as at present claimed, being of divine right 
or not. Ifit be, we have nothing to do, 
on peril of our salvation, but submit our- 
selves to the authority of Rome; and better 
it were to do so, before we meet the attack, 
which is close at hand, of an enemy 
who bears equal hatred to ourselves and 
to Rome,—the predicted lawless one, the 
logos Reason, or private judgment of apos- 
tate humanity, rising up against the Divine 
logos, incarnate in his Church,” &c. 


To try this point the author justly 
has recourse to the testimonies of 
councils and the fathers of the first 
six centuries :— 


*« Had he found the councils and fathers 
of the first six centuries bearing witness 
to the Roman supremacy, as at present 
claimed, instead of ayainst it, he should 
have felt bound to obey them as a priest 
of the Church Catholic of England. He 
desires to hold, and to the best of his abi- 
lity will teach, all doctrine which the un- 
divided Church always held. Hefinds by 
reference to those authorities, which could 
not be denied, and cannot be adulterated, 
that, while they unanimously held the 
Roman primacy and the patriarchal sys- 
tem of which the Roman pontiff stood at 
the head, they as unanimously did not 
hold, nor even contemplate, that supre- 
macy or monarchy which Rome will now 
accept as the price of her communion. 
They not only do not require it, but their 
words and their actions most manifestly 
contradict it. This is in one word his 
justification of his Mother from the charge 
of schism: if true, it is sufficient ; if un- 
true, he knows no other.”’ 


The author then shows, what an op- 
pepent to him has to establish in order 
justify the Roman Church, and to 
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prove that the English and the Eastern 
are in schism, is, “That the Ro- 
man doctrine, as stated by Bellarmine, 
which is really the keystone of the 
whole objection, that ‘ Bishops succeed 
not properly to the Apostles,’ ‘ for 
they have no part of the true apostolic 
authority,’ but that all ordinary juris- 
diction of the Bishops descends imme- 
diately from the Pope, and that the 
Pope has full ordination, that power 
which Christ left on earth for the good 
of his Church.” The point then to be 
proved is, that the primacy of Rome, 
as claimed in the fourth century, to 
the supremacy claimed in the nine- 
teenth, is as different as one thing well 
can be from another: or, in other 
words (v. p. 123),— 


‘The question at issue is, whether the 
Bishop of Rome be the first of the patri- 
archs, and first bishop of the whole world, 
the head of the Apostolic college, and 
holding among them the place which 
Peter held, all which I freely acknowledge 
as the testimony of antiquity ; 07, whether 
he be further not only this, but the source 
of all jurisdiction, uniting in his single 
person all those powers which belonged 
to Peter and the Apostles collectively, an 
idea which, however extravagant, is 
actually maintained at present in the 
Church of Rome, and is absolutely neces- 
sary to justify its acts, and to condemn 
the position of the Greek and English 
Church,”’ &c. 

Or again (p. 171) :— 

‘‘That no one can now be in the com- 
munion of Rome without admitting this 
very thing, which Pope Gregory declares 
to be blasphemous and anti-Christian, and 
derogatory to the honour of every priest. 
‘This is the very head and front of our 
offending, that we refuse to allow that the 
Pope is universal bishop.’ . . . There is 
a world-wide difference between the an- 
cient signatures of the Popes, ‘ Episcopus 
Catholic Ecclesie Urbis Romane,’ and 
that of Pope Pius at the Council of Trent, 
‘ Ego Pius Catholice Ecclesiz Episcopus,’ 
it has no longer been left to the choice of 
any to accept his primacy without ac- 
cepting his monarchy,’’ &c. 


We recommend our readers to fol- 
low the author carefully through the 
various authorities by which his argu- 
ment issuccessfully carried and proved, 
and the establishment of which at the 
present time is of the most vital im- 
portance, affording a strong and un- 
assailable ground to the Protestant 
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Church, on which it may meet and 
defy any attacks of its adversaries, 
strengthened as they now are and will 
be by the lamented deserters from her 
own ranks; for, as the author writes,— 
‘* How could this question be so forced 
upon their minds as by the fact that her 
champion, whom they had hitherto felt to 
be invincible, who had seemed her heaven- 
sent defender, with the talisman of Victory 
in his hands, of whom they were even 
tempted to think,— 
si Pergama dextra 
Defendit possunt, etiam hac defensa fuissent, 


that he who, fighting her battles, never 
met with his equal, unsubdued by any 
foe from without, has surrendered to his 
own doubts and fears,—self-conquered, 
has laid down his arms, and has gone 
over to the cause opposed. Henceforth 
she has ranged against her those powers of 
genius and that sanctity of life to which 
so many of her children looked as a cer- 
tain omen of her catholicity: they felt 
that she who bore such children must 
needs be the spirit of God,”’ &c. 


We very strongly recommend this 
work, which in a small compass has 
brought together and arranged its ar- 
guments and proofs ina very judicious 
and successful manner. 


The Gate of Prophecy. By W. B. 

Galloway, A.M. Curate of Brompton. 

2 vols. 

OF this work it is quite impossible 
for us to give any account satisfactor 
to ourselves or our readers, because it 
would require us to accompany the 
author minutely and critically into his 
exposition and explanation of more 
than one book of the prophetic writings, 
and we have also two more works of 
the same nature now before us: but 
this we are bound to say, that very 
extensive and appropriate reading, 
very sound and _ suflicient learning, 
very careful application of history to 
prophecy, and, on the whole, very tem- 
perate judgment, are brought to bear 
on the important and awful subject 
treated of. To expect that any work 
of the kind will produce general con- 
viction of the soundness of its prin- 
ciples, or the correctness of its adapta- 
tions, is in our judgment wholly out 
of the question. When one interpreter 
considers that it is necessary to fill up 
a period of 1,260 years, and another 
thinks the same events predicted are 
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confined to only three years and a half, 
—when one turns to the Papal Church 
as the great Antichrist pre in 
those prophetic writings, and another 
repudiates this altogether,—we must 
not look to agreement or conviction as 
the main end of any attempt to throw 
the light of inquiry into the darkness 
of the symbolical language in which 
these awful and mighty prophecies are 
conveyed. He, therefore, who has 
devoted his studies to these subjects, 
we think, would do well not to eon- 
sider the conviction of others, but the 
satisfaction of himself and his own con- 
science, as the best reward of his la- 
bours. For if, for instance, three years 
and a half is the time to which the 
prophecy of the apostle is limited, then 
the entire labours of all former com- 
mentators, from Mede downwards, are 
at once cast aside, as wrong in system 
and useless in argument. 

The first question, relating to the 
principles on which the interpretation 
is to be founded, would be, whether 
the language of the Apocalypse is to 
be interpreted literally or s lically ; 
then, if symbolically, what are the 
subjects of the symbols? For the great 
contrariety of opinions on this subject 
we should briefly refer to Mr. Todd's 
preface to his lately published Dis- 
courses on the Apocalypse, because it 
is so readily accessible, and because it 
contains very useful and important 
cautions and advice as to the mode to 
be pursued and the various errors to 
be avoided by those who come to a 
subject so dark and difficult as this is. 
We are, however, bound at the same 
time to say of the present writer, that 
his work may be read with pleasure 
and with profit by those who differ 
from him widely in the scope of his 
argument, for the various erudition by 
which it is illustrated, the copious stores 
of well-directed reading, ancient and 
modern, which are brought to the il- 
lustration of the various difficulties to 
be considered and removed. Nor can 
we but acknowledge the truly devout 
spirit and conscientious and religious 
motives by which the whole work is 
conducted. The author has shown 
himself to be not only a sound theo- 
logian, but an excellent scholar and 
critic; and we add, that those (and 
many there are among a certain class 
of religious persons) who have hitherto 
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been warm admirers of Mr. Elliott's 
work on the same subject, will do well 
to read and consider carefully the 
various criticisms upon its spirit and 
method of interpretation as given by 
Mr. Galloway. In the introduction the 
reader may turn with advantage to 
what the author says of the peculiari- 
ties and merits of the former expositors 
and commentators on this subject ; and 
we must add, that he would be much 
wanting in curiosity, if not in piety, 
who could open the pages of this work 
without being anxiously led on by the 
succession of the grandest and most 
awful scenes on which the mind of man 
could dwell with increasing interest, 
however loosely his conviction may be 
suspended on the inferences and in- 
ductions deduced from the particular 
interpretation of the recorded vision. 


The Ministry of the Body. By Rev. 
h. W. Evans. ‘ 

THIS work is divided into twenty- 
three chapters, each commencing with 
a description of some part of the 
romantic scenery surrounding the 
author’s residence ( Westmoreland), and 
the subject passes on by a natural tran- 
sition to the thoughts which it suggests, 
and the affections whichitinspires. The 
intent and purpose of the work may 
— best be learned from the fol- 
owing extract :— 


‘¢ How seldom does the mention of the 
body occur in the announcement of the 
life to come (from the pulpit). Is the 
salvation of the sou/ the whole, and, there- 
fore, undefiled truth of the Scriptural ex- 
ample? Does not Scripture speak also 
of the salvation of the body? Does not 
St. Paul mention also the redemption of 
the body in company with the adoption 
through the spirit, and exhort to heavenly 
conversation through the prospect of the 
future conformity of the body to the 
glorious body of Christ? Yet our popular 
language is utterly unqualified by any ex- 
pressions like these. It is even incon- 
consistent with them, for who could pos- 
sibly infer from its cast that there was to 
be anything of man in the world to come 
besides his soul? Mortal body and im- 
mortal soul are so pointedly and con- 
tinually set in mutual contrast, assigned 
to different lots, that all views of the 
future life of the former seems to be 
absorbed in the exclusive notion of the 
eternal state of the latter, How strange 
does such omission appear when we turn 
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round from such preaching and hear our 
Lord warning us that not only our soul but 
our body also may be destroyed in hell ; 
and his apostles ordering an offender to 
be delivered unto Satan for the destruction 
of the flesh, that his spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus. There are 
other elements besides soul to be taken 
into the account,” &c. 


Again,— 


“Ts it possibleforamind which habitually 
expresses itself in this partial manner to 
maintain, to anything like proper fullness 
and palpability, those four grand doctrines 

*of our creed, 1. The visibility of the 
Church; 2. Christ’s intercession in his 
human body in heaven ; 3. The resurrec- 
tion of the body; 4. The future judg- 
ment ?” 


The author then enters into the 
causes which he considers have tended 
to mislead ; but these would extend, 
even in the closest abridgment, to a 
much longer exposition than we can 
find space for. But the use, perhaps 
necessity, of a work like this may be 
shewn by the fact mentioned by the 
author, “that a theological professor 
of New York has publicly propounded 
that the resurrection of the body is not 
a doctrine of revelation.” ‘Those ac- 
quainted with the former works of the 
present writer it is unnecessary to re- 
mind how much they are deserving of 
respect for the refined knowledge, the 
careful judgment, the accurate dis- 
tinctions in reasoning, and the purity 
and elegance of the style and language; 
and such merits they will find in this the 
latest of his productions. These, how- 
ever, we must leave to persons at greater 
leisure than we possess to discover; but, 
agreeing, as we do, fully with the au- 
thor, as to the lawless and rash method 
of explaining the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, so much in fashion of late years 
among a certain class of writers, we 
transcribe a page relating to the sub- 
ject which may put it in a clearer and 
stronger light to some. 


‘Perhaps nothing can more clearly 
shew the hasty hand with which Bishop 
Newton and others have thus endea- 
voured to pull prophecy back to ful- 
filments of their own inventions, than 
answering them according to their own 
system of forced and fanciful resem- 
blances. Let us suppose a Papist to take 
up the exposition of Rev. xvii. with the 
same bias against Protestantism as such 
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interpreters have shewn against Popery, 
and to lay it down that England was the 
beast. He might say, with as much 
plausibility as they make out most of 
their story, that her maritime situation 
and power are most appropriately pre- 
figured by his rising out of the sea. That 
the number 7 has most marvellously pre- 
vailed in her government. Thus there 
was the Heptarchy, and since the Con- 
quest she has had seven dynasties, 1. Nor- 
man ; 2. Plantagenet ; 3. Lancasterian ; 4. 
Yorkist ; 5, Tudor; 6. Stuart; 7. Hano- 
verian. That red has always been the mili- 
tary colour of England. That the woman 
is the Church of England, which was the 
creation of a woman, Elizabeth, herself 
the daughter of a harlot, who cruelly per- 
secuted the Catholics. Her fine dress, 
her curses, her blasphemies, represent her 
wealth, her commerce, and the heresies 
both of herself and her sectaries. That 
in her sex also there is no doubt an allusion 
to the remarkable peculiarity of succession 
to the English throne. The Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, the Stuarts, the Hanoverians, 
all succeeding through the female line, 
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and a fresh dynasty coming on after the 
same rule; and that the ten horns are 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
all forming independent kingdoms, and 
her possessions in the Mediterranean, in 
North America, in the West Indies, in 
Australia, in South Africa, in the East 
Indies. How easily are such adaptations 
manufactured, and how readily can be 
exposed our folly when we are so audacious 
and unwise as to assume a prerogative of 
the Holy Spirit of God! And yet such 
shadowy pictures have been vindicated 
for truth with as much tenacity as if they 
were points of doctrine or articles of faith, 
and men have even borne contradiction 
in the latter more patiently than in the 
former. Thus prophecy is degraded to 
the condition of a handmaid to a party, 
and factious watchwords are supplied from 
its oracles; thus it must come into dis- 
credit, and sink into neglect, from being 
found to fail in the immediate applications 
which the selfishness and self-importance 
of the spiritualist is so constantly making 
of its predictions,” &c. ; 
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Mr. OrMEROp is preparing for the press 
a private edition of the fragments of the 
Series of Cheshire Inrolments, during the 
time of the Norman Earls Palatine, known 
as the ‘‘ Rotulus qui vocatur Domesday.” 
The Annales Cestrienses, containing an 
account of Simon de Montfort’s move- 
ments at Chester and Hawarden in con- 
junction with the Montalts, and extracts 
from the Pipe Rolls, temp. Hen. IL, 
relative to a temporary demise of the 
earldom of Chester to the barons last- 
mentioned, will be appended. 





Mr. James Wy cp (Geographer to the 
Queen and H.R.H. Prince Albert) has 
commenced A popular Atlas of the World, 
consisting of detailed Maps of the dif- 
Serent parts of the Globe, illustrated by 
geographical and statistical descriptions, 
and intended to be ‘‘ the cheapest in the 
world.” Mr. Wyld’s long established 
reputation is the best guarantee for its 
accuracy. The maps will all be upona 
sufficiently large scale to shew every im- 
portant place, and enlarged plans of im- 
portant localities will be added as appen- 
dices, together with tabular views of the 
Terrestial and Celestial Phenomena. The 
British Colonial Dependencies will be de- 
lineated on separate sheets, and all geo- 
graphical, topographical, and statistical 
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information will be given, up to the day 
of publication. The work is to be 
completed in twenty-four monthly num- 
bers. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

March 27. In a convocation holden 
this day it was unanimously agreed that 
the following names should be inserted in 
the album or catalogue of the Benefactors 
to the University :—The Very Rev. John 
Ireland, D.D., the late Dean of West- 
minster, founder of the Exegetical Pro- 
fessorship, and of four scholarships for 
the promotion of classical learning and 
taste; the Rev. Robert Mason, D.D., 
formerly of Queen’s college; Richard 
Gough, the eminent topographer ; Francis 
Douce, esq., equally distinguished as an 
antiquary and annotator on Shakspere. 
Dr. Mason bequeathed a very large sum 
for the use of the Bodleian Library ; Mr. 
Gough left his extensive collection of 
books and manuscripts relating to the 
topography of this kingdom; and Mr. 
Douce the whole of his valuable library 
and a large collection of ancient prints to 
the University. These are also deposited 
in the Bodleian. 

In the same convocation the:nomination 
of the Rev. Bartholomew Price, M.A., 
Fellow of eens ; a public examiner 
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in Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis, 
was unanimously approved. 





BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 

It has been resolved to establish three 
scholarships, of the value of 30/. each per 
annum, for pupils proceeding from this 
college to either of the universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge. The first is to be 
awarded in Oct. 1849, and will be open 
to all candidates who shall have been two 
years in the college, and shall be pro- 
ceeding immediately to the university. 
The second is to be awarded in Oct. 1850, 
and the third in Oct. 1851. The scho- 
larships are to be tenable for three years, 
and to be filled up annually in Oct. as 
they become vacant. 

Dr. Manzini, of the University of 
Rome, has been appointed Professor of 
the Italian Language and Literature at 
the Brighton College. 


CODRINGTON COLLEGE, BARBADOS. 

The Bishop of Barbados, who is now 
in England, is strenuously exerting him- 
self to obtain the means of extending the 
usefulness of the Theological college of 
his diocese, founded in 1710 by General 
Codrington. Of the whole number of 
students admitted into the college since its 
foundation, 127 in number, 67 have been 
ordained in the West Indian Church; and 
it is contemplated that, in consequence of 
recent arrangements, calculated to increase 
the interest of the West Indian colonies 
in the college, it will, whilst educating 
many for other walks in life, become 
every year more effective in recruiting the 
ranks of the clergy in the West Indies, 
and adding to their number. The Rev. 
R. Rawle, M.A., Rector of Cheadle, 
Staffordshire, has just been appointed 
Principal of the college. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Feb. 22. S. Angell, esq. V.P., in the 
chair. 

The report of the Council on the me- 
dals for the year was read; by which it 
appeared that, although eleven désigns 
had been received in competition for the 
Royal Medal, the Council did not feel 
themselves justified in recommending its 
adjudication, inasmuch as the competitors 
generally had almost totally disregarded 
the conditions which had been published 
for their guidance ; from which cause, 
and from the uncalled-for magnitude of 
the rooms, halls, staircases, &c. together 
with the lavish and injudicious introduc- 
tion of columnar and other extraneous 
decoration, not more than one of the 
designs possessing the slightest preten- 
sions to consideration as an architectural 
composition could be properly executed 
for less than double the sum specified. 
The Council have come to this decision 
on principle, having previously expressed 
their strong reprobation of ‘‘this most 
irregular and improper practice,’’ on more 
public and real competitions. The Coun- 
cil further express their regret that nei- 
ther of the two designs offered for the 
Soane Medallion appear to possess suffi- 
cient merit to entitle them to that reward. 
The medal offered for the best essay ‘On 
the Adaptation and Modification of the 
Orders of the Greeks by the Romans 
and Moderns,’ was awarded to Mr. J. 
W. Papworth; and a medal of merit for an 


essay on the same subject to Mr. J. 
Bell. 

A communication from W. Bromet, 
esq. M.D. was read, respecting the choir 
of the Church of St. Martin, at Angers, on 
the walls and vaulting of which he had 
discovered several small vases, which the 
architects and antiquaries of Angers sup- 
pose to have been there placed with a 
view of increasing the sonorous property 
of this choir, in a similar way as the 
‘‘ Echeia,’’ described by Vitruvius, are 
said to have done. These vases, which 
are of amphora-like shape, and formed 
of grey baked earth, are inserted at right 
angles in the thickness of the walls and 
vaulting—with the faces of which their 
mouths are flush; and are disposed in 
each compartment of the vaulting by 
threes, in a triangular form, at the dis- 
tance of some feet from one another. 
They are still sound and sonorous. 

The essay to which the medal of the 
Institute had been awarded was then read 
by the author. 

March 8. Mr. Angell in the chair. 

Mr. J. Scott Russell read the con- 
cluding portion of his paper ‘ On the In- 
terior Forms of Buildings with respect to 
the Laws of Sound.’ 

March 22. C. Fowler, esq. in the chair. 

A letter from Dr. Bromet was read, 
accompanying some specimens of sili- 
— chalk, prepared by a chemist of 
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library, were referred to members to ex- 
amine, and draw out a condensed view of 
their contents for an ensuing meeting. 
As part of the same course of proceeding, 
Mr. Donaldson reviewed at some length 
the recent work on Lycia, by Lieut. 
Spratt, the Rev. Mr. Daniell, and Pro- 
fessor Forbes, which contains an account 
of extraordinary ruins, until now un- 
known. Mr. D. referred principally to 
Termessus, where there are ruins of sur- 
prising magnitude, comprising an acro- 
polis, agora, and necropolis. 

Mr. Godwin pointed out, that in the 
first volume of the work in question (p. 
226), copies were given of twenty-eight 
masons’ marks found on the stones of an 
old Turkish Khan, the greater part of 
which were precisely similar to others 
found in England, France, and Germany, 
and figured by him in the Archeologia ; 
a further instance of the prevalence of the 
same series of marks. 

Mr. James Bell then read his essay 
‘On the Adaptation and Modification of 
the Orders of the Greeks by the Romans 
and Moderns,’ to which a medal of merit 
had been awarded. 

The following subjects were announced 
for the next medals :— 

1. On the application of sculpture to 
architecture, and the principles which 
should regulate its introduction in build- 
ings generally, with regard to beauty of 
embellishment and propriety of style and 
character. 

2. On the theory and practice of con- 
structing chimneys, particularly in dwell- 
ing-houses, with regard to the formation 
of fire-places, flues, and all the parts con- 
nected therewith, in order to insure suffi- 
cient draught and exit of the smoke. The 
essay to contain detailed statements of ex- 
periments and practical results. 

The Soane Medallion will be given for 
the best design for a building, to contain 
public baths, on a comprehensive scale, 
with all suitable accessories, combining 
the magnificence of the ancients with the 
usages and purposes of modern times. 

Respecting the Royal Medal, the secre- 
tary said, no communication could be 
made at present, as the council had not 
yet come to a decision with respect to its 
appropriation. 

April 12. C. Fowler, 
chair. 

Mr. Toynbee, F.R.S. read a paper on 
ventilation, and how far it may be ren- 
dered compulsory by legislative enact- 
ments; which was followed by a dis- 
cussion on the same subject, for which 
we must refer to ‘‘The Builder” of the 
17th April. 


esq. in the 
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THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 

We abridge from ‘‘ The Builder ’’ some 
particulars of the new Legislative Palace, 
and particularly of the House of Peers, 
now brought into use. 

The foundation of the building next the 
river was commenced in 1839, by Messrs. 
Lee, of Chiswell-street. Messrs. Grissell 
and Peto undertook the first contract for 
the superstructure of the new Houses in 
1840. It comprised the range of build- 
ings fronting the river, with the returns 
next Westminster-bridge and at the south 
end towards Abingdon-street. This build- 
ing includes the residence for the Speaker 
at the north end, the corresponding ter- 
minal towards the south being the resi- 
dence for the Usher of the Black Rod. 
Between the two extremes, and compris- 
ing what are called the curtain portions, 
are the libraries for the House of Peers 
and the libraries for the House of Com- 
mons: in the immediate centre is the con- 
ference-room for the two Houses. All 
this is on the principal floor, which is 
some 15 feet above the terrace, or high- 
water mark. The whole of the floor above 
the libraries, and overlooking the river, is 
appropriated to committee-rooms for the 
purposes of Parliament, the Peers occu- 
pying about one-third towards the south, 
and the Commons two-thirds towards the 
north. The House of Peers and House of 
Commons are situated in the rear of that 
next the river, and will, when completed, 
be inclosed also towards the west, so as to 
be entirely surrounded by Parliamentary 
offices. 

The general plan of the building is ex- 
ceedingly simple and beautiful. From the 
Central Hall, an octagon of 70 feet, a cor- 
ridor to the north (to your right, if you 
stand with your back to the Thames), 
leads to the Commons’ Lobby and Com- 
mons’ House; and a corridor to the south, 
to the Peers’ Lobby, one of the chambers 
completed, and the House of Peers. Op- 
posite to the spectator = standing as 
before) is St. Stephen’s Hall and Porch, 
communicating, by noble flights of steps, 
with Westminster Hall, and forming an 
approach of unequalled magnificence. It 
is worthy of remark, that when the floor 
of St. Stephen’s Hall is reached, there is 
no one step throughout the whole ex- 
tent,—all is of one level. Ina line with 
the House of Lords, still further to the 
south, are the Victoria Hall (now finished), 
the Royal Gallery (a noble apartment, 
108 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 45 high, 
to be filled with paintings and sculp- 
tures), and the Queen’s Robing Room, 
communicating with the Royal Staircase 
and Tower at the south-west corner of the 
pile, now rearing itself in Abingdon-street, 
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The construction of the building through- 
out is externally of magnesian limestone 
from North Anstone, in Yorkshire, near 
Worksop, Notts. It is a beautiful close- 
grained stone, of a texture considerably 
harder than Portland, and somewhat war- 
mer in colour. The interior parts of the 
walls are of hard-burnt Cowley-stocks, 
exclusively from the fields of Mr. West- 
brook, of Heston, the best manufactured 
for the London market. The bearers of 
the floors are of cast-iron, with brick 
arches turned from girder to girder; the 
entire roofs are of wrought-iron covered 
with cast-iron plates galvanized ; the gut- 
ters are also of cast-iron galvanized; so 
that the carcases of the entire buildings 
are fire-proof, not any timber having been 
used in their construction. Wrought- 
iron bond, in courses of brickwork in 
cement, is used throughout all the walls. 
The interior stone-work is from Caen. 
The whole building stands on a bed of 
concrete twelve feet thick. The libraries 
and committee-rooms will be generally 
jined with Riga wainscot, and have wood- 
panelled ceilings. 

The interior of the House of Lords is 
entirely of Riga wainscot of the finest 
quality, richly and elaborately carved 
throughout. The throne and the other 
parts, which are almost covered with gild- 
ing, are also entirely of carved oak,—no 
composition ornaments being used. The 
roof over the House of Peers, of wrought 
and cast-iron, is of vast dimensions, (per- 
haps 30-feet high from the ceiling to the 
ridge,) and is divided into compartments 
for hot and cold air, with reference to 
ventilation. The compartments are divided 
by massive moulded beams (projecting as 
much as 3 feet.) Its general ground is 
rich blue, bordered with red and gold, 
and blazoned with the royal badges of the 
United Kingdom, radiating from centres 
in which are the emblems of royalty, 
carved and gilt. The beams and mould- 
ings are painted a deep gold colour, the 
enrichments and projections being all gilt, 
including the inscription, ‘' Dieu et mon 
droit.”’ variously repeated on the main 
beams. 

Six traceried windows range on. each 
side of the east and west walls ; and three 
corresponding arched openings are formed 
at the north and south ends of the cham- 
ber. The piers between the windows are 
occupied by canopied niches, eighteen in 
all, intended for bronze statues of the prin- 
cipal Barons, &c. who were instrumental 
in obtaining Magna Charta. Two models 
in plaster, one of Archbishop Langton 
and the other of Fitzwalter, bronzed and 
gilt to shew the effect, have been put up 
at the Throne end ; and arrangements are 


being made with artists for the whole 
series, to be cast in bronze. 

From the ceiling to the cill of the 
windows the walls are of a brown stone 
colour. Around the jambs of the windows 
is painted the inscription, ‘‘ Vivat Re- 
gina.”’ wany times repeated, intersected 
by roses on coloured grounds in quatre- 
foils. The niches, rather lighter in colour 
than the piers, are relieved with gilding 
and partly with colour, the backgrounds 
being painted a diapered pattern in choco- 
late brown and gold. Under the niches 
are gilt angels holding shields, blazoned 
with the arms of the Barons intended to 
be placed above. The windows will be 
ultimately filled with stained glass, but 
only one on the west side is yet com- 
pleted. This is the work of Mr. Hard- 
man, of Birmingham, by whom also the 
ornamental iron-work and _brass-work 
have been executed. The contract for the 
other windows has been taken by Messrs. 
Ballantyne and Allan, of Edinburgh. 

The walls at the back of the arches will 
eventually be painted in fresco, to accord 
with one over the throne, already com- 
pleted by Mr. Dyce, of the baptism of 
Ethelbert, the first Christian King of 
England. 

Below the windows, on each side of the 
chamber, down to the gallery, the walls 
are lined with panelling, elaborately 
carved. The railing to this gallery is 
brass, of characteristic design and very 
highly finished, ornamented at the bosses 
with enamelled grounds of red and blue. 
Below the gallery the wall is also lined 
with panelling, containing most delicate 
carving, surmounted by an enriched frieze 
containing the carved inscription,—‘‘ Fear 
God, Honour the Queen.’—and inter- 
sected by slender shafts terminating in 
carved busts of the kings and princes, 
Springing from this panelling is a. tra- 
ceried cove forming the support to the 
gallery, and on the compartments of the 
cove are emblazoned, on. gilt grounds, 
the arms of the succession of sovereigus 
and their chancellors from the period of 
Edward the Third, when the peers first 
met as a separate House, to the present 
time, with the proper crests, helmets, and 
mantlings, and labels containing names 
and dates of appointments. 

The wood carvings, generally, require 
special notice. A few years ago it would 
not have been possible to obtain such an 
amount of carving in England, of equal 
excellence, at any cost. By collecting a 
large number of the best examples of the 
15th century (as many as two. or three 
thousand) for the constant inspection of 
the operatives, they have been imbued 
with the true feeling pervading these 
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works, and enabled satisfactorily to carry 
out the architect’s wishes. The carvings 
were all first bosted by Jordan’s machine 
(a most important invention), and then 
finished by hand. Like the whole of the 
enrichments, it will be observed, they are 
all heraldic or symbolic. The drawings 
for the fittings and decorations were made 
by Mr. Pugin. The throne, situated at 
the south end of the chamber, is raised on 
a dais of three steps. Both in design 
and workmanship it is truly beautiful. It 
is a canopy in three parts, 18 feet 6 inches 
wide. The centre, rising much above the 
sides, is for the chair of the Queen; on 
the back of this part are carved, gilt, and 
blazoned the royal arms, with the appro- 
priate badges, emblems, &c. The ceiling 
is divided into small panels, on which are 
painted the red rose, with white rays ona 
gilt ground. On the upper part of this 
centre canopy are introduced figures, 
illustrating the orders of knighthood, in 
rich canopied niches surmounted by open 
tracery. The lower canopy, on the right 
of the throne, is for the chair of the Prince 
of Wales, and that on the left for the 
chair of the Prince Consort.: On the 
back of these canopies are also blazoned 
the respective coats of arms, and appro- 
priate heraldic distinctions. 

The Queen’s chair is of beautiful design 
and execution, carved and gilt, richly 
studded with enamels and chrystals ; the 
back and arms are covered with velvet, 
embroidered with the royal arms, &c. 
The two side chairs are in the same style, 
though of smaller dimensions. These 
chairs were manufactured by Webb, of 
Bond-street. 

The floor of the throne is covered with 
a velvet pile carpet of deep red ground, 
powdered with lions and roses, supplied, 
with the other furniture, by Crace, of 
Wigmore Street. 

Fronting the throne is the reporters’ 
gallery, very commodiously placed and 
approached, and above that the gallery 
for strangers. The front of the former is 
richly ornamented with panelling, con- 
taining the royal badges painted on gilt 
grounds, surrounded by diaper ornaments. 
In the cove under this gallery are blazoned 
the arms of the different royal lines—the 
Saxon, the Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Stuart, and Brunswick, and on either side 
are placed the archiepiscopal and epis- 
copal arms, interspersed with mitres, pas- 
toral staffs, sceptres, &e. 

The principal entrance is at this end of 
the House, from the Peers’ Lobby, through 
a pair of brass gates 11 feet high and 6 feet 
wide, filled with open tracery work of 
beautiful workmanship, in a material not 
used in England for such a purpose for 
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more than 300 years. The shrine and gates 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel are amongst the 
best examples of such work remaining 
to us. 

The floor of the chamber is covered with 
a carpet of a royal blue colour, dotted 
with gold. The seats for the peers, five 
rows on either side, accommodating 235 
persons, are covered with red morocco 
leather, and the woolsacks with red 
cloth. 

The chamber is lighted by thirty-two 
branch lights, springing from the sides of 
the niches, burning gas on Faraday’s venti- 
lating principle, and by four splendid brass 
candelabra, two of them at the throne end, 
holding each twenty-five lights, and two at 
the bar end, holding each thirteen lights. 

The length of the House of Lords in the 
clear is 91 feet, the breadth 45 feet, and the 
height 45 feet,—so that it isa double cube. 
From the north wall to the bar is 21 feet. 
The side galleries are 3 feet wide, having 
only one row of seats. The thickness of 
the walls is 3 feet 1 inch, with recesses at 
intervals. The Victoria Hall, at the 
south end of the House, and the Peers’ 
Lobby, at the north end, are both fitted 
up in a style of corresponding mag- 
nificence. 

The main entrance to the House is 
through a grand archway, closed by the 
elaborate brass gates already alluded to, 
surmounted by the royal arms and sup- 
porters ona panelled ground. There are 
three corresponding archways, also sur- 
mounted by shields; the whole of these 
are painted and gilt in their proper colours. 
In the side panels, corresponding to the 
windows, are painted the arms of the 
peers called to the first Parliament, bla- 
zoned with mantlings and scrolls on a 
diapered gold ground. Onan upper range 
of panels over the archways are likewise 
blazoned the arms of the six royal lines. 

The lobby is lighted by four large gothic 
candelabra, bronzed and gilt. Some of 
the windows are filled with stained glass, 
continuing the illustrations of the arms of 
the peers called to the first Parliament. 
The remainder will be completed shortly. 
These windows were executed, like the 
one window in the House of Lords, by 
Mr. Hardman. The pavement of the 
floor consists of encaustic tiles by Minton, 
of lions, on a red ground, and initials on a 
blue ground, alternately, formed in squares 
by black marble margins; and in the 
centre is a red and white rose in coloured 
marbles on a blue ground (reflecting a 
centre rose in the ceiling), surrounded by 
a margin of twining roses in brass on an 
enamelled blue ground. The marble work 
was executed by Milnes, of Bakewell, in 
Derbyshire. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Covent Garden Theatre was erected in 
1809 by Mr. now Sir Robert Smirke ; 
the previous building having been burnt 
down. It is reported that the cost was 
150,0007. Its form and arrangement are 
delineated in the first volume of Britton’s 
** Public Buildings of London,’’ and to 
that work must their memory now be 
committed ; for the recent alterations, 
with the view of adapting the theatre for 
an opera-house, have amounted to an 
entire internal rebuilding. 

Operations were commenced on the 2d 
of December last. The first steps in- 
cluded moving away an immense quantity 
of theatrical property, which had been 
stored for years in various parts of the 
theatre, and was useless. The work was 
then begun in earnest, by pulling down 
the whole of the interior of the theatre 
within the external walls, and the inner 
foundation walls and arches, to the depth 
of about 22 feet below the level of the pit 
corridor. The new foundation walls for 
carrying the iron columns for the fronts 
and backs of boxes (thrown considerably 
further back), and the walls for the new 
stone staircases, were commenced about 
the 2lst of Dec. The face of the centre 
box on the ground tier is now 18 feet 9 
inches further from the curtain than before, 
thus elongating the horse-shoe form to 
that extent, and rendering the lines of 
the boxes very beautiful. Each tier above 
recedes still further, the topmost being 2 
feet 3 inches behind the lowest. The 
stage has been brought forward 9 feet 
into the house ; and the distance from 
the front of the centre box to the front of 
the stage is 59 feet, including the orches- 
tra, which is 12 feet 6 inches deep, and 
accommodates eighty-five musicians. The 
greatest width of the internal area is 
62 feet ;* in front of the orchestra it is 
54 feet 8inches. The greatest height of 
the house is about 54 feet.f The height 
of the Corinthian columns which form 
the proscenium, is 25 feet 10 inches. 

In the old house there were four tiers 
of boxes, including the slips; in the pre- 
sent there are six. The centre portion 
of the fourth and fifth tiers is appropri- 
ated as an amphitheatre for the general 
public, with seven rows of seats in each, 





* Two feet wider than the Queen’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket, and six feet 
wider than that of Drury Lane. 

+ The height of the former house was 

54 feet. 

», the Queen’s Theatre 56 ,, 

», DruryLane . 60 ,, 

»» La Scala, at Milan 75 ,, 

San Carlo, at Naples 80 ,, 
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extending backward over the corridor be- 
low. Above these, in the sixth tier, is 
the gallery. The boxes are divided on 
every tier by caryatides ; and the spaces 
between are each, for the most part, di- 
vided into two boxes, by moveable par- 
titions and drapery. 

The area of the house is wholly filled 
with stalls; half being reserved under 
that name, the other half forming the pit. 
The seats are all circular in plan, as they 
are also in the amphitheatres. 

The ornaments in relief on the boxes, 
proscenium, &c. are moulded of a ma- 
terial called canabic, for which the archi- 
tect, Mr. Albano, has a patent. As its 
name imports, it is composed of hemp ; 
it is light, takes a sharp impression, and 
is moreover cheaper than papier maché. 

Colour is reserved for the ceiling ; which 
is 80 feet in length, and 60 in width, and 
was painted by Signori Ferri and Verardi, 
with the exception of some of the figures, 
executed by M. Zarra. There are four 
groupes, connected by garlands. That 
nearest to the proscenium represents 
Music and her many attributes, with 
Infant Genius. Lyrical Tragedy occupies 
the centre of the house. On the right is 
Comedy ; on the left Painting and Sculp- 
ture, with a metaphysical presentment of 
Art. The exterior architectural border 
is in high relief, and embraces four divi- 
sions Astronomy, Mechanics, Trade, 
and Commerce, environed by figures and 
decorations in lower relief. Other groups 
represent the Seasons; and the names of 
celebrated composers are given in tablets. 
The painted ceiling terminates on a very 
bold egg-moulding, which is gilt, and 
forms also the cornice of the uppermost 
tier of boxes. 

In the proscenium ceiling, the same 
egg-moulding is repeated, and formed 
into margins with a frieze, consisting of 
birds and squirrels in high relief, gilt. 
This is introduced again in the upper and 
lower edge of ceiling; the centre part is 
formed into smaller panels by moulding, 
the centres of which are filled with orna- 
mental paintings. In the centre are the 
royal arms. The columns, with their 
capitals, are also white and gold. The 
spandrel above contains on one side a 
figure representing Britannia, and on the 
other a figure of Italy, on gold back- 
grounds. 

The front of the boxes, it may be ob- 
served, swells out at the foot, which, 
besides affording convenience to the occu- 
pants, materially aids the effect by reflect- 
ing the light. The form of the prosce- 
nium too, is exceedingly good, and dis- 
plays very excellent taste. 

The chandelier is of large size, and 
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would of itself light the house sufficiently ; 
there are, however, in addition, branches 
for wax candles, projecting from the 
front of the grand tier and second tier. 

The number of persons who can be 
seated in the house may be stated as fol- 
lows :—There are eight proscenium boxes, 
thirty in the pit tier, thirty-four in the 
grand tier, thirty-four in the third tier, 
twenty-eight in the fourth tier, twenty- 
eight in the fifth tier, and twenty-eight 
in the sixth tier, or 190 in all. 

Allowing six persons to a box, these 


will seat commodiously . . 1,140 
The stalls hold . 256 
The pit . e . ° 263 
The amphitheatres 148 each 296 
The gallery . . : 800 

Inthe whole. 4 2,255 


The structure has simultaneously re- 
ceived other important alterations. A 
new box-office and entrance have been 
made: the open-arched arcade in Bow- 
street inclosed, and the adjoining rooms 
extended flush with the facade of the 
building. A new stage-entrance and 
stage-staircase, and a large, handsome 
retiring-room, of the whole width of the 
stage, under the proscenium, have been 
formed for the convenience of the musi- 
cians, with ready means of access from 
the street. The grand entrance and stair- 
case have been materially improved. The 
arched colonnade leading from Bow- 
street to the Piazza, Covent-garden, has 
been covered in, some of the spaces with 
doors and some withsashes, and converted 
into an entrance-hall and crush-room for 
the pit,—a great convenience. The old 
gallery-staircase in Bow-street, adjoining 
the Bedford-avenue, has been pulled down, 
and the space it occupied formed into a 
vestibule. The adjoining room, formerly 
the treasury, is converted into a cloak and 
ticket-room, and another room built for 
the accommodation of the nightly guard. 
Two mezzanine floors, one at each end of 
the grand saloon, have been taken down 
to give these rooms the same height as the 
saloon; and by these arrangements have 
been formed a handsome swite of ante and 
crush-rooms from the grand staircase, the 
whole length of the front of the theatre.— 
(Abridged from ‘‘ The Builder ’”’ of April 
10, which contains a view of the interior 
of the Theatre.) 





April 15. The parish church of Knockin 
near Oswestry, (once the baronial resi- 
dence of the Lord Strange,) a very an- 
cient structure of Norman architecture, 
having become greatly dilapidated, has 
recently undergone a thorough renovation, 
and has been enlarged by the addition of a 
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spacious transept on the south side, and a 
convenient vestry on the north. The 
old pews have been cleared away, and their 
places supplied by open benches with 
carved finials; the whole executed in a 
style of architecture corresponding with 
the antiquity of the building. In the 
old chancel there was a Norman door, . 
with zig-zag mouldings, in excellent pre- 
servation, which has been retained in the 
present restoration. The ancient Nor- 
man font, sufficiently large for immersion, 
which from time immemorial had stood 
inverted in the churchyard, serving asa 
pedestal to a sun-dial, has again been 
brought to its original place at the west 
entrance of the church, and applied to its 
proper sacred uses. During the progress 
of the work, behind the plaster which in- 
crusted the north wall, the workmen dis- 
covered four original Norman arches, 
filled with stone work, and forming part 
of the wall, These arches sufficiently 
indicate that there had formerly been a 
north side aisle, but nothing was found 
corresponding to them in the south wall ; 
they are now exposed to view, and add 
greatly to the interest of the place. The 
whole has been done at the expense of 
the patron (the Earl of Bradford) and the 
parishioners, without seeking assistance 
from any public society. On Thursday 
the 15th April, the church was again 
opened for Divine service, and on this 
interesting occasion an appropriate ser- 
mon was preached by the Rector, the 
Rev. Robert Ridsdale ; and a large num- 
ber of the neighbouring clergy and gentry 
attended, and expressed their approval of 
the taste displayed in this restoration of 
an ancient edifice. 





The church of Stoke Rochford, in Lin- 
colnshire, near Grantham, has been entirely 
new roofed, new seated, and new floored. 
The beautiful east and west windows have 
been restored, and many other improve- 
ments effected in it under the judicious ad- 
vice anddirection of William Burn, esq. the 
architect. The expense of the above resto- 
ration has been chiefly borne by Chris- 
topher Turnor, esq. one of the members of 
the county, who resides in the parish, and 
who has most munificently contributed to- 
wards it. Sir Montague T. Cholmeley, Bart, 
likewise a resident in the parish, also very 
liberally subscribed, as well as the Dowager 
Lady Cholmeley, the Rector, and all the 
farmers, who, without an exception, not 
only freely gave according to their ability, 
but agreed voluntarily among themselves 
to undertake the carriage of all the ma- 
terials required. The sum expended on the 
restoration of the church exceeds 2000/, 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
March 25. The President in the chair. 
It was announced that the Council had 

succeeded in obtaining the use of the 
apartment adjoining the meeting-room, 
and that as early as possible it would be 
made suitable for the evening meetings 
and for other objects of the Society. 

The Marquess of Northampton com- 
municated a paper on an elegant Etruscan 
vase in his lordship’s collection. The 
vase, which was exhibited to the meeting, 
bears beneath one of the handles the 
maker’s name, ‘ Nicosthenes,’’ which 
occurs upon others of this class. It is 
adorned with subjects which appear chiefly 
to refer to the death of Antilochus ; and 
his lordship compared it with others in the 
British Museum, bearing representations 
of scenes from the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
pointed out many curious examples of 
devices on shields, and other subordinary 
emblems, explaining the attributes of 
deities and the names of heroes introduced 
in the pictures on these fictile vessels. 

C. Roach Smith, esq. exhibited a circular 
bronze shield, and a variety of Celtic, 
Roman, Saxon, and Danish weapons, dis- 
covered in the bed of the Thames, op- 
posite London. Mr. Smith described the 
various kinds, and made some observations 
with a view to show the importance of 
classification, and of comparison with si- 
milar remains found in other parts of 
Europe. Having alluded to points of 
distinction between Saxon and Danish 
swords (some remarkably fine specimens 
of which were exhibited), Mr. Worsaae 
confirmed the appropriation of the latter, 
and made an interesting remark in illus- 
tration. He stated that during a recent 
visit to Ireland he had been shown some 
ancient documents of the time of King 
John, which mentioned a place near 
Dublin called Ulfricsford, which also oc- 
curred in the sagas, as the site of a battle 
during one of the Danish invasions. At 
this spot had been found a sword precisely 
resembling the specimen on the table, and 
those of ancient date frequently found in 
Denmark. At this spot had been also 
discovered brooches of the peculiar Norse 
type, carved bone for playing draughts, 
&c. It was not surprising, Mr. Worsaae 
observed, that these Danish swords should 
be found in the Thames ; for, independent 
of the Danish invasions, it must be con- 
sidered that the Danes traded to London, 
and were, in fact, the principal merchants 
of the north of Europe. The Cufic coins 
which had been found at Curedale, in the 
—" hoard of Saxon coins and 


ornaments, had probably been brought 
over by Norse merchants. 

The Society was adjourned over the 
Easter recess to 

April 15, at which meeting it had been 
arranged that the Auditors’ Report should 
be takeninto consideration. This subject, 
however, was passed over with a few re- 
marks; and Mr. Pettigrew diverted the 
discussion to the ‘‘ house list’? recom- 
mended for the election of the Council at 
the approaching anniversary. The ques- 
tion was at length put to the ballot, that 
the proposed list of the next year’s 
Council be referred back to the Council 
for re-consideration, and the question was 
carried by 38 votes to 36. Ata council 
held the same evening the name of the 
Bishop of Oxford was withdrawn, because 
it did not appear that he had been pro- 
perly admitted a Fellow, and the name of 
J. Y. Akerman, esq. was substituted in 
its room. 

April 23. This being St. George’s Day, 
the anniversary election took place, and 
the house list was adopted by a large 
majority, as follows:— Lord Viscount 
Mahon, President; Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., 
Henry Hallam, esq., W. R. Hamilton, 
esq., and Thomas Stapleton, esq. Vice- 
Presidents ; J. P. Collier, esq. Treasurer ; 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. Director; 
Nicholas Carlisle, esq. K-H., and Sir 
Henry Ellis, K.H. Secretaries; Thomas 
Amyot, esq. and Sir C. G. Young, Garter. 
These ten were re-elected from the old 
Council; and the eleven new members 
chosen from the Society at large are Sir 
S. Glynne, Bart. M.P. ; E. Hawkins, 
esq.; Rev. J. Hunter; Lord Monteagle 
of Brandon ; Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P.; 
J. Y. Akerman, esq.; T. J. Pettigrew, 
esq.; J. Pulman, esq. Norroy; Sydney 
Smirke, esq. ; and Lord Viscount Strang- 
ford. 





FRENCH ARCH ZOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

Dr. Bromet has communicated to us, 
according to promise, the following list of 
Questions and Desiderata circulated pre- 
paratory to the sojourn of the French 
Society for the Preservation of Historical 
Monuments in Sens, during the 31st of 
May next and five subsequent days. The 
Society will also hold several sittings 
during the first week in September, on 
occasion of the ‘*‘ Congres Scientifique de 
France,” to take place this year at Tours, 
and to either of which meetings strangers 
are specially invited. 

1. A map and memoir of the Roman 
roads passing through the city of Agen- 
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dicum (Sens) and of the Roman vicinal 
ways in the diocese of Sens. 

2. A description of the Roman Ville, 
and of vestiges of other Gallo-Roman 
habitations, which may have been dis- 
covered in that district. 

3. To what epoch should we refer the 
walls of Sens ? 

4. An enumeration and description of 
such sculptured fragments as have been 
worked up in the construction of these 
walls. 

5. Do these fragments throw any new 
light on the state of art in the country 
under consideration during Roman do- 
mination ? 

6. Have the fragments of any columns 
found in the walls been accurately mea- 
sured, so as to enable us from the study 
of them to deduce an idea of the height 
and general proportions of the buildings 
to which they probably belonged ? 

7. Have the ancient Inscriptions found 
at Sens been collected or published, and 
in what do these inscriptions consist ? 

8. Has the topography of the Roman 
city of Agendicum been yet ascertained ? 

9. Have any collections been made of 
the ancient fragments which were found 
on the destruction of the walls, and where 
awe they deposited? If no public museum 
yet exists, what measures should be taken 
to form one, and to make it generally 
known ? 

10. What are the chief medieval monu- 
ments in the diocese of Sens that may be 
attributed to an epoch anterior to the 
eleventh century ? 

11. And what posterior to the eleventh 
century ? 

12. An architectural description of the 
cathedral of Sens, pointing out, if possible, 
the precise dates of its different parts, and 
a detailed description of its stained glass. 

(Note. The President will put such 
_questions relative to the elucidation of the 
peculiarities of this edifice as may occur 
to him.) 

13. If the sacred objects in the trea- 
sury of the cathedral have not yet been 
well described, careful drawings of them, 
and particularly of the vestments said to 
have belonged to St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, are highly desirable, with tracings 
from, or fac-similes of, their ornaments, so 
that they may be engraved and published 
in the Report of the Society’s meeting. 

14. What are the other churches in the 
diocese of Sens most interesting to the 
Archeologist ? A catalogue and succinct 
description of them, with due notices of 
their architectural styles is desirable. 

15. Also a chronological history of 
their ancient pavements, 

16. And of such tombs as are remark- 

Gent, Maa. Vou. XXVII, 
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able for decoration or sculpture, especially 
those with recumbent statues. 

17. Descriptions and drawings of an- 
cient altars, 

18. Tracings and descriptions of mural 
paintings and stained glass, 

19. And Drawings of reliquaries, cru- 
cifixes, censers, chalices, and all ena- 
melled articles, will be desirable. 

20. Are there in Sens any wooden 
houses which were built anterior to the 
fifteenth century, and in what do they 
differ from houses of later construction ? 

21. Where are the most interesting 
mansions in the diocese of Sens, and what 
are their dates, and peculiarities, either as 
to construction or arrangement ? 

22. A catalogue of all works published 
during the last fifty years on the history 
and antiquities of the city or diocese of 
Sens would be highly useful. 

DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 

In the course of the alterations men- 
tioned in our last (p. 405) the grave of 
Bishop Skirlaw, who died in 1405, has 
been opened. The coffin was of lead— 
six feet five inches in length by two feet 
five inches at the extreme breadth. Its 
depth was somewhat less than a foot. 
The texture of the lead had undergone no 
great change by the lapse of time :—it 
was so solid and strong that it bore the 
weight of two stout workmen, who were 
obliged to stand upon it at the same time 
in the progress of its disinterment. Un- 
like modern coffins, it was fitted closely 
to the outline of the body inclosed within 
it, to which it sat so closely, that an up- 
ward projection became necessary for the 
feet of the deceased as he lay within it 
upon his back. The lead was indented, 
to appear as if moulded round the arms 
of the corpse; and it was easy to trace 
their bend as they were crossed upon the 
breast. A careful examination showed 
that no inscription had been engraved on 
the coffin. Two small holes were found 
on its upper surface, one near the*breast, 
the other near the shoulder, and ap- 
parently of no recent date. The Dean 
very properly decided that the repose of 
the dead should not be violated, and that 
respect should be had to the sanctity of 
the tomb. Upon the discovery of the 
grave, it was intended that it should be 
carried two or three feet below the original 
depth, and that the coffin should be there 
deposited ; but it was found that the 
bottom consisted of a solid mass of ma- 
sonry almost as firm as the rock itself. 
As no greater depth could be attained, 
therefore, at this spot, without great la- 
bour, a new grave was made as near the 
original site as a circumstances 
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would allow—the coffin was placed in it— 
it was bricked round—and the kindred 
earth was once more thrown upon the 
body of Bishop Skirlaw. 





INSCRIPTIONS RELATING TO SYRIA AND 
EGYPT. COMMUNICATED TO THE SYRO- 
EGYPTIAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Of the following inscriptions one is in 
the British Museum, one is from a paper 
cast, and one is from a statue exhibited 
to the Syro-Egyptian Society. The others 
are from copies made by our active and 
intelligent travellers, and are therefore 
liable to such mistakes as would naturally 
be made when copied off defaced stones, 
and perhaps under unfavourable circum- 
stances, in a bad light, at a distance, or 
under fatigue. In those places which I 
cannot understand, the letters are left un- 
divided into words, so that the sagacity of 
the reader may perhaps assign a meaning 
to them by the help of a conjectural 
emendation. Two, at least, were written 
by natives of the province only partially 
acquainted with the Greek language. 

1. 

Copied by Dr. Holt Yates, from the 
great temple at Kalabshieh, in Nubia, the 
ancient Talmis :— 

En’ ayabo kupio. 
To mpooxuynya urel p | 
Tacov KAowov xedev[ ovr} 
os ummeos xoptns A 
OnBatwv emmuxns 
tuppns, Kadduoreavou, 
kat Tov tradvov avrov, 
kat Tov aBacKavTrov 
adeAdor, kat Tov avTov 
mavTeyv Tapa To Kupia Mav- 
SovAt, kat Tov emmou avTov. 

Tnpmepov. 

*€ To the good Lord. The adoration for 
the sake of Caius Cloius, a cavalry com- 
mander of the first cohort of the Thebans, 
of the troop of horse; of Callistianus, and 
his servant, and his faithful brethren, and 
all his friends, unto the Lord Mandouli, 
and of his horse. This day.’’ 

This may have been written any time 


between the reigns of Dioclesian and 
Theodosius I. We learn from the Notitia 
Dignitatum that part of Dioclesian’s 
third legion of Thebans was promoted to 
the cavalry and mounted; and Caius 
Cloius seems to have been the commander 
of the first cohort of this troop, and Kal- 
listianus the writer may have been an of- 
ficer under him. And by the address to 
Mandouli, the god of Talmis, it must have 

written before Paganism was for- 
bidden by the law of Theodosius, which, 
if not everywhere obeyed, must have 
been so at any rate in the army. This 
fixes its date between a.p. 300 and a.p. 
380. From the use of the Latin words 
cohors and turma, and from the Latin 
name Caius Cloius, and Greek name Kal- 
listianus, we see in this body of troops, 
stationed four and thirty Roman miles 
beyond the cataracts of Syene, while the 
men were Egyptians of the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes, and the officers probably 
Greeks of Alexandria, the commander 
was a Roman, and the discipline copied 
from Rome. 

This inscription, varying in two or 
three letters, has been published by M. 
Gau in his Antiquitées de la Nubie. 

2 


Copied by Dr. Holt Yates from the 

same temple :— 

TiBeprov Tovdrov 

IIpourxov orpato- 

Tov xaptns A OnBal ov | 

P, Aovrewvou, kau Tov 

avtTov vetov Xpu- 

gopadXov, kat tov [av- 

Tov tmavtwy, mapa bew Mavdovdt, 
ONpEpoY atet, KaL TOY avaywwaaKoYTos. | 

“ ForTiberius Julius Priscus,a centurion 
in the first cohort of Thebans, for Lon- 
teinus, and his son Chrysomallus, and all 
his friends, unto the god of Mandouli, 
and for the reader.” 

The last two lines are here added from 
M. Gau’s copy. I venture to translate 
otpatiwrns P, a centurion, a meaning 
which the numeral letter P bears in anin- 
scription. Egyptian Inscriptions, plate 81. 


Copied by Dr. Holt Yates from the same temple:— 


Avpndo Knoapiwvo kat Aypovos 

Zrp ouB edep[av]rovxparo Mupevov dia- 

Sexopevo thy apxiepwourny Siwy pot eypat .. . 
keevoravros Tavtas Tous xoipous efeaa Onvat 

amo tepov Kapns Tadews Ths 8 yxoT Tapa To Tepe[ vos | 
kat Tage TOLs KEKTNLEVOLS YoLpOUS TOUTE Efe- 

Aacat evtos mrevre kat Sexa nuepwv amo tys mpo- 
keymevns Kons mpo opOaduwv exovat Ta Tept TOUTOU 
kéhevoGevra mpos to dwvacba Ta Tept Ta LEpa oper- 
kia kara Ta vevouiopeva yever Oat 


TOV KUpLOY NuOV.. +... [ve]Bacrwr. 


[“‘ Aurelo 
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‘¢ Aurelo Cesariono and Ammonios . . . 
. «+... the commanders of the ele- 
phants, Myronos holding the chief priest- 
hood of the gods has written to me, and 
commanded that all the swine should be 
driven out from the sacred village beyond 
the twelfth from the precinct ; 
and to all the owners to drive the swine 
thence within fifteen days from the village 
before mentioned, holding before their 
eyes the things which are ordered to be 
done about this; so that the neighbour- 
hood of the sacred groves may be as has 
been decreed. ..... . [by command] 
of our august lords [or our lords the em- 
perors].’” 

This curious inscription is evidently 
written by an ignorant person, if we may 
so describe a native of Nubia whose 
knowledge of the Greek language was but 
imperfect. It has been also published in 
Gau’s Antiquitées de la Nubie. Mr. 
Niebuhr there translates the beginning of 
the second line ‘‘ Praetor of Ombos ;’’ and 
part of the fifth line ‘‘ within the twelfth 
day of Cheac ;’’ but the obscurity of the 
writing leaves these passages doubtful. It 
may have been written any time before 
Talmis was held by the Blemmyi, in the 
reign of Theodosius I. 


4. 


n Bovdn kat o Snuos 

Aovxiov Ilom . . Avov . . adBov 
mpeoBeuvtnv TrBeprov 

KAavédcov Karoapos 

oeBacrov Teppavixov 

Tov TaTpova TNS TOAEWS. 


‘¢ The senate and commonalty appoint 
Lucius Popillius Balbus, the ambassador 
of Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus 
Germanicus, to be the patron of their 
city.”” 

This is from a copy procured from 
Damiatta by A. C. Harris, esq. of Alex- 
andria. The last four lines were pub- 
lished by Mr. Hamilton in his Egyptiaca, 
who was told that the stone had been 
brought from Beirout, in Syria. This 
was most likely true, as it is very impro- 
bable that any city of Egypt was allowed 
corporate government in the reign of 
Claudius, or would have been permitted 
to appoint a patron. Three centuries 
later, however, the patronage of cities by 
men of rank became so common in Egypt 
that it was forbidden by law. See Codex 
Theodosianus, xi. 24,i. But the value of 
the inscription is much lessened by our 
not knowing the city which set it up. 


5. 


From a cast sent from Alexandria by 
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A. C. Harris, esq. taken from a stone in 
the possession of Signor Anastasy :— 

KXeorratpas Mevovos 

moveTestatTn xaipe 

axa[atpo@]|s Kat axpttos 

Bacon Oavarar aro 

Awduia avakiws ths xpn- 

aToTntos TAayewa yap 

UmO OKOpTLOV Ev TwL TPOS Tat 

oper Opurecae rar Sexarne 

tov O08 rov L An 

@pas € perndrAake tne ta. 

‘* Cleopatras Menonos, most unhappy, 
hail! Destroyed unseasonably and with- 
out blame by a violent death, unworthily 
of her usefulness. For, being struck by a 
scorpion in the Thripieium near the moun- 
tain, on the tenth day of Thoth, of the 
year thirty-eight, at the fifth hour, she 
expired on the eleventh day.’’ 

M. Letronne, to whom I am indebted 
for some remarks on this inscription, con- 
jectures that the Thripieium was a temple 
to the goddess Thriphis, who gave her 
name to the city Athribis. 

The date is probably the 38th year of 
Augustus. 

Greek names when adopted by Egyptians 
were often employed in the form of the 
genitive case, as Cleopatras; and the use 
of the barbarous word modvoreorarn, 
proves that the writer was not a Greek. 


6. 


From a stone in the British Museum, 
brought from Xanthus in Lycia, by 
Sir Charles Fellows :— 

BaotXevoyros 

II roXepatov 

tov Iro\epatou' 
Zwrnpos erous F 
kat kK pnvos Awou 
exkAnotas yevopnev 
uns eOofe Zav 
Ot@v rye Troder Kat 
Tos apxovaot tLov 
te ]ous tal orria 
everOat u|pov [yevo] 
pevou aredn. 


‘« In the reign of Ptolemy, the son of 
Ptolemy Soter, in the ninth year and 
twentieth day of the month Léus, an as- 
sembly being held, it pleased the city of the 
Xanthians, and the archons of the [taxes, 
that while the famine continues the corn 
should be] untaxed.” 

We know from history that the empire 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus reached over the 
whole of the coasts of Asia Minor, and by 
this inscription we see that the interesting 
country of Lycia was not excepted. We 
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see that the Macedonian months were 
there in use, at least in the acts of the 
government. The town of Xanthus in 
regard to its government was like Alex- 
andria, it had no senate; but the citizens 
were allowed to meet in public assembly 
to express their wishes. This second 
Ptolemy, in his eleventh year, before his 
second marriage, had not yet taken the 
title of Philadelphus. 

The form of the letters is remarkable 
for their height, the E and the £ being 
five times as high as they are wide; and 
the latter being of three forms ; with a 
hollow back, = ; with round back, C ; and 
intermediate with a straight back. 


7. 


Copied by Dr. Thomas Kerns from the 
ruins of the temple of Pan, at Paneas, the 
city better known as Ceesarea Philippi, at 
the source of the Jordan :— 


UmTrep TwTnplas TOY KUpLoV 
avTokparopor. 


‘* For the safety of our lords the em- 
perors.”” 

This votive inscription, of which the 
remainder was too imperfectly copied to 
be made use of, may have been either of 
the reign of Vespasian who made his sons 
his colleagues, or in that of Marcus Au- 
relius, who gave Verus the same title of 
emperor with himself. 


8. 


Copied by Dr. Thomas Kerns from the 
same temple :— 
tnvde Oeav aveOnxe* 
Pur evnyo dio Tav** 
Oytxtwp apntnp . dvet 
Haxoto yovos [or mrovos]. 


‘* The priest Victor set up lovingly this 
monument to the well-sounding god Pan.”’ 

These lines are a hexameter and penta- 
meter couplet; hence there cannot be 
much mistake in the letters. But I do not 
understand the last sentence. 

We remark that the priest, whose ap- 
pointment was no doubt a lucrative one, 
was a Roman, and from the form of the 
w, we may suppose the inscription more 
modern than the last. 


9. 


Copied by Dr. Thomas Kerns from the 
same temple:— 


Aypinra 


Mapkov a[p] 
X@V eTous 


€x trovnp[ou] 
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5. yerevel 
80[ vA |Oets 

thy x[owav ev] 

nx@ aveOn 

xev apa [A] ype 

ma Stov . . 

w ka Ay[pilrn[a] 

yoka.....p 

Ke... kat Aypur 

ma BovAevTat 

kat Tpurrrewvn 

15. «kat Aodwn te* 

vols avT@v. 


“ Agrippa, the sonof Marcus, the archon 
of the year, being enslaved by a wicked 
oracle, set up this (common tomb or votive 
monument) to the well-sounding god. At 
the same time Agrippa...... . and 
Agrippa... . . - and Agrippa, 
members of the town council, and Trip- 
peine and Asline, for their children.” 

The word evnxo is here completed by 
conjecture, with the help of inscription 
No. 8, where that remarkable epithet is 
applied to the god Pan. This seems to 
have been a tomb erected by a family for 
themselves and their children, to be held 
in common. 

The city was at this time under the 
government of a town council, and an 
archon chosen annually. It is not likely 
that this corporate government should 
have been granted to it before the time of 
Trajan. 

‘¢ Being enslaved by a wicked oracle,”’ 
may mean ‘‘ being possessed by an evil 
spirit,’” which, as is well known, was the 
way in which persons suffering under some 
diseases were described in Palestine. 


10. 


Copied by George Alexander, esq. from 
the tomb of Rameses V. at Thebes :— 


Adovxtos 
oxoAacTixos 
tats n\Oov 
kat eGavpaca. 

‘¢ T, Allouchios, a man of learning, came 
to these (underground passages) and ad- 
mired.” 

This is one of the numerous interesting 
inscriptions by which the Greek and 
Roman travellers who visited the Theban 
tombs have recorded their admiration. 
From the want of distinction between the 
A, A, and A, his name may perhaps be 
here misspelt. His calling himself a 
oxoXagTikos is worth remarking, because 
that word more often means ‘‘ a man of 
leisure.’”’ In Alexandria, however, it 
seems to have been used by the professors, 
and with the decay of learning it came to 
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mean a pedant; and when Hierocles the 
Platonist wrote his Facetie in the fifth 
century, his ridiculous blunders are all 
given to the ayoA\acTixkos. 


ll. 


Copied by G. Alexander, esq. from the 
tomb of Rameses IV. at Thebes :— 


Antiquarian 


IANVARIVS PP VI DIEI MIRAVI 
LOCV CVN FILIA MEA IANVARINA. 
VALETE OMNES. 

“I, Januarius . . on the sixth 
hour of the day admired the place with 
my daughter Januarina. All hail.’ 


PP, the writer’s title may perhaps have 
been Propretor. 
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Copied by G. Alexander, esq. from the 
tomb of Rameses VII. at Thebes :— 


~~ 

IANVARIVS PP 

VIDI ET MIRAVI 
LOCVM. 


‘“*], Januarius...... saw and ad- 
mired the place.’’ 

These last two inscriptions may have 
been written any time between Hadrian 
and Constantine. Before the time of 
Hadrian, a Roman lady would hardly have 
ventured so far south, and after the time 
of Constantine few Romans held office in 
Egypt. 


13. 


Copied by A. C. Harris, esq. from the 


catacombs on the sea shore to the east 


of Alexandria, about a mile and a half distant from the Rosetta gate :— 


0 Afo Ato 
puna One Ks THS KOLUNTEwWSs Kat 


Ajo o 


avaravaews ths Ka 


Aoxoyunrou tys Sovrns ou Cons . exoiunOn pnve Xovax ty 
pnoOnte ks THSKOYZNnTEwWs KaL avaTTavaEws TOU KadoKoiun 


* * * 


Tov Tov SovAov 


T 


eos 


* eK 


exoiunOn pnve Xovak a. 


T 


punoOn[ re] 0 Os THs Koynoews Kat a 
varravaews Tov SovAov Soyvaakrov 


yadou kat Acuvxperiov 


kat Sopials] 


kat Tysobeov Kat pradedqou 
77s kadns Evpeuns . mavtes ev 


£acOat vrep avrwy wa 
TOL UITEP NOV. 


‘* May the Lord remember the sleep and 
rest of the blessed sleeper, his slave Zoe, 
who went to rest in the month of Cheac, 
on the 13th day. 

“‘ May the Lord remember the sleep and 
rest of the blessed sleeper, his slave 
«+e... went to rest on the first day , 
of the month Cheeac. 


kat au 


‘* May God remember the sleep and rest 
of his slave Sochysactus Megalus, and 
Asyncritius, aad Sophia, and Timotheus, 
and Philadelphus, and the beautiful 
Eureves. All should pray for them, 
that they may pray for us.” 

The cross with the ‘letters A 2 denote 
Christ being the Alpha and Omega. 


; 14, 
From a terminal statue found at Antioch, now in the possession of C. F. Barker, 


esq .:— 


Pouppav avdpa Brerovtes ev etkove papyapo-TacTe . 
yopirate peyadas mores avucayta Ov evyns « 
ovk eOavev ye, Gaver ayabns yap erovxave yvouns . 


‘When looking at the man Roummas in 
a carved marble image, consider his great 
faith. He finished these by prayer. He 
is not dead, for when dying he obtained a 
good reputation.”’ 

The lines seem meant for three hex- 
ameters. The letters are so clear and well 


cut, that the peculiarities in the spelling 
originate with the sculptor, not with the 
copier. 
SAMUEL SHARPE. 
Highbury, March 8, 1847. 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovss or Lorps. 


March 25. Lord Monteagle moved for 
a Select Committee to consider and report 
on the recommendations of the several 
Parliamentary committees and commis- 
sions on the state of the Poor 1n IRE- 
LAND, as relating to the expediency of 
introducing permanently the out-door re- 
lief for the able-bodied labourer, and on 
the effect of such a measure on the well- 
being of Ireland, the interests of the poor 
themselves, and the immigration of Irish 
paupers into Great Britain ; and also that 
this committee do consider and report on 
the effects of enlarging the present elec- 
toral divisions for the purpose of raising 
and levying the assessments under the 
poor-law. Earl Grey opposed the motion, 
as the Irish Poor Relief Bill would shortly 
come up to their Lordships’ House. The 
House divided—For the motion, 12; 
against it, 39. 

House or Commons. 


March 22. Mr. Fox Maule moved the 
second reading of the ARMy Service Bill, 
and contended that limited enlistments 
would‘remove many of the evils of the 
present system. It was proposed that 
enlistment should in future be limited to 
10 years in the infantry, and to 12 years 
in the artillery, ordnance, and cavalry. 
It was further proposed that at the ter- 
mination of those periods they might re- 
enlist for 11 years in the infantry, and for 
12 years more in the cavalry, ordnance, 
and artillery. If the period of service 
should expire while the soldier was on 
foreign service, his commanding officer 
would have power to detain him for an- 
other year, if necessary, and if the country 
was at war, and the regiment actually in 
service, for two years longer. Power was 
likewise to be given to the soldier, upon 
the expiration of his enlistment, to enrol 
himself for a deferred pension of 6d. per 
day, which would be given to him for life 
if he was thus enrolled for 22 years, and 
had served 12 days during each year of 
that period. The earliest period, how- 
ever, to which he could become entitled to 
this pension would be when he should 
have reached his 50th year. The Bill was 
to be entirely prospective in its character, 
and would not therefore affect the existing 


army. He thought the effect of the Bill 
would be to render the service more po- 
pular and more economical to the public. 
The Bill was read a second time without a 
division. 

March 30. Lord Morpeth moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the improve- 
ment of the HeattH or Towns. He 
quoted a variety of reports proving that 
mortality in towns. greatly exceeded that 
in country districts, and was caused by in- 
sufficient sewerage, open ditches, bad 
paving, and an inadequate supply of water, 
thus causing want of cleanliness amongst 
the poorer classes. He proposed to con- 
stitute a Board of Health and Public 
Works, to be composed of five members, 
three to be paid, one to be an unpaid 
member of the Government, and the First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests to 
be the ex-officio chairman of the board. 
This board would direct inquiry into the 
sanitary condition of towns and districts, 
and recommend the appointment of in- 
spectors. On the report of the inspectors 
he proposed to give power to the local ad- 
ministrative bodies to carry out the 
necessary drainage, sewerage, paving, and 
supplying of water. In towns where 
municipal corporations and town councils 
do not exist, commissioners should be 
elected by the rate-payers, to whom the 
Crown, on the recommendation of the 
central board, shall nominate adjuncts, 
not exceeding one-third of the whole num- 
ber. The operation of the Bill was not 
to extend to Ireland or Scotland, but it 
was to include London. It was intended 
to do away with the present commissioners 
of sewers, about seven in number; and 
with respect to the commissioners of 
paving, drainage, &c. it was intended that 
all conflicting authorities should cease, or 
nothing but confusion would be the result. 
By an order from Her Majesty in Council, 
these authorities would be superseded in 
any locality where such a course might be 
deemed necessary. There were also pro- 
visions for the prevention of smoke, the 
better ventilation of houses, the furnishing 
most ample supplies of water, and such 
other measures as naturally suggested 
themselves in carrying the object in view 
into effect, for the general benefit of the 
public.—Mr. Mackinnon seconded the 
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Bill, which he thought more comprehen- 
sive than the Bill introduced by Lord 
Lincoln.—The Earl of Lincoln said he 
thought the Bill could scarcely be said to 
be more comprehensive than the one he 
had introduced two years ago, for nearly 
all its chief provisions were to be found in 
that bill. He should not, however, then 
enter upon the discussion ; but he thought 
the present measure went so far in its de- 
tails as to intermeddle with local authori- 
ties and interests, from whom much 
opposition might be anticipated. He 
looked, also, with great jealousy to the 
appointment of three paid commissioners, 
and thought modern legislation tended far 
too much towards the creation of such 
appointments. Leave was given to bring 
in the Bill. 

April13. Mr. Walpole obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the law for the 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS in the elec- 
tion of members to serve in parliament for 
England and Wales. The alteration con- 
sisted principally in the doing away with 
the vexatious interruptions which were at 
present offered to electors who had once 
registered ; and he intended that a penalty 
should attach to such vexatious objections, 
where they were proved to arise from a 
mere desire to give uneasiness. The re- 
gistering would still be kept correct and 
pure, although these vexatious objections 
would be put down. The Bill was read a 
first time. 

April 14. On the motion of Mr. Wat- 
son, for going into committee on the Ro- 
MANIST RevieF Biz, Sir R. Inglis 
moved as an amendment, that the House 
should go into committee on the Bill that 
day six months, In his view the Bill was 
calculated to unprotestantise England, It 
proposed to repeal the Act of the 30th 
Chas. II. which contained the Declara- 
tion required by the Bill of Rights to be 
made by the sovereign on his or her ac- 
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cession to the throne, and was thus an 
aggression upon the Bill of Rights, which 
no modern legislator had before had the 
hardihood to assail. It was not a time, 
considering the recent disturbances fo- 
mented by the Jesuits in France, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany, to ask further 
concessions to the Church of Rome.— 
The Earl of Arundel and Surrey, in 
advocating the Bill, admitted that it was 
perfectly true that the Church of Rome 
was antagonistic to Protestantism, and 
would be so, until Protestantism was ex- 
tinct. This sentiment was the subject 
of much animadversion in the subsequent 
debate. On a division the amendment 
was carried by 158 to 119. 

April 15. Mr. Hindley moved for a 
select committee to inquire into Sunpay 
TrapDinG in the metropolis. He had 
been desired by the parochial authorities 
to bring this subject forward, and he 
wished to ascertain what could be done 
with propriety on the subject before he 
ventured to legislate upon it.—Mr. Hume 
and B. Escott opposed the motion.—Sir 
G. Grey was not sanguine as to the bene- 
ficial effects to be attained by legislation 
on this subject, but would not object to 
the appointment of a committee. The 
House divided—For the motion, 51; 
against it, 19. 

Mr. F. Maule moved that the Army 
Service Bru be read a third time.—Sir 
H. Douglas persevered in his opposition 
to this measure, and moved that it be read 
a third time that day six months. The 
House divided— For the third reading, 91; 
against it, 42. The Bill was read a third 
time, and on the motion of Mr. F. Maule 
the clauses having reference to Chelsea 
pensioners were omitted, in order to in- 
troduce them in a separate Bill. The 
Army Service Bill, thus amended, was 
then passed. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


On the 28th March the Queen dis- 
missed the Cabinet of the Duke of Soto- 
mayor. The principal members of the new 
Cabinet are as follows :—M. Pacheco, 
President of the Council and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; M. Salamanca, Minister 
of Finance; M. Pastor Diaz, Minister of 
Public Instruction ; M. Benavides, Mi- 
nister of the Interior; M. Sotelo, Minis- 
ter of Marine; M. Mazarredo, Minister 
of War; and M. Bahamonde, Minister of 
Justice. The new. Ministers presented 


themselves on the 29th to both Houses 
of the Cortes, and in each M. Pacheco 
explained the circumstances under which 
he and his colleagues accepted office. M. 
Gonzales Moron, and other members be- 
longing to the Mon-Pidal fraction, having 
moved in the Chamber of Deputies that 
the accounts between the late Govern- 
ment and M. Salamanca be submitted to 
the House, the motion was negatived by a 
majority of 134 to 56. Thus, in the out- 
set of their career, the new Ministry ob- 
tained a considerable majority. 
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GERMANY. 


On the 28th Feb. the Grand Ducal 
Theatre at Carlsruhe, owing to an escape 
of gas, was destroyed by fire, attended 
with great loss of life. The number of 
victims has been ascertained to exceed 
sixty. Most of them were suffocated, 
and overpowered by the gas before the 
flames reached them. 


CIRCASSIA. 


The power of Schamy]l is daily increas- 
ing and consolidating itself. The Cau- 
casus had of late become the refuge and 
stronghold of all the mountaineers at- 
tached to the old liberties of the country, 
and such is their confidence in their great 
military chief, that they already regard 
him as the founder of a monarchy, which 
will embrace all Georgia, Armenia, and 
Daghestan. The Achenes, having trea- 
cherously betrayed 1200 Circassians, were 
lately fallen upon by the latter, at the 
village of Cassaban, and 5000 of the 
Russian allies, men, women, and children, 
put to the sword. 


AFRICA. 


A Convention has been agreed to be- 
tween the British Authorities and the 
King and Chiefs of Cape Mount, West 
Coast of Africa, for the total abolition of 
the Slave Trade, and all traffic in Slaves 
to be punishable. And further, that 
English vessels shall enjoy free and un. 
restricted intercourse with the native 
population ; all Englishmen landing to be 
protected ; a British factory to be esta- 
blished’; and in the event of any misun- 
derstanding between the natives, and any 
person under the protection of England, 
the offending parties shall be delivered 
over to the country to which they may 
belong, to be punished according to law. 

ALGERIA. 

Marshal Bugeaud reports the submis- 
sion of the celebrated califa of Abdel 
Kader, Thaieb Ben Salem, of Bou Chareb, 
of Medeah, Sid Abderrehaman, former 
chief of Dellys, Bel Kassem and his bro- 
ther Ahmed Ben Salem, &c. ‘‘ The 
aman claimed by those chiefs who had 
hitherto given proofs of the greatest fi- 
delity to the Emir, cannot fail,’’ says the 
Marshal, ‘‘to produce a strong moral 
effect over all the native population, who 
must now renounce the hope of seeing 
Abdel Kader again at their head. The 
eastern frontier of the province of Algiers 
was about 18 leagues distant from that 
city ; it is now removed to 50 leagues.’’ 

News has subsequently been received 
of the capture of Bou-Maza, a well-known 
ally of Abdel Kader. It was this famous 
scheriff = in 1845, caused the revolt 
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in the Dahra, which soon spread over the 
whole of Algeria, and in which Abdel 
‘Kader only acted a secondary part. He 
is stated to have been seized by Colonel 
St. Arnauld, and is, it would appear, to 
be brought to Paris, in order probably to 
be exhibited to the inhabitants of that 
capital, until Abdel Kader can be pre- 
sented to them. 
TURKEY. 
The British Embassy at Pera is a total 


wreck, together with no less than ninety 
houses adjoining it, from fire, originating 


_in a house next to the residence of the 


attachés of the embassy. The embassy 
itself, however, was of stone, with iron 
shutters and doors, and so far withstood 
the flames; but the furniture, window 
wood-work, &c. were destroyed. The 
Italian theatre too, and some of the best 
houses in Pera, are involved in the ruin. 


BORNEO. 


On the 18th ‘Dec. Captain G. B. 
Mundy, of the Iris 28, concluded a treaty 
with the Sultan of Borneo, by which the 
island of Labuan was ceded for ever to 
England, and stipulations made for the 
suppression’ of piracy along the coast. 
On the 24th of the same month the island 
of Labuan was taken possession of in the 
name of the Queen of England with due 
form and ceremony. 


MEXICO. 


A severe engagement has been fought 
between the American force, under Gene- 
ral Taylor, and that of Mexico, under 
Santa Anna, at Buena Vista, about six 
miles west of Saltillo. The fighting com- 
menced on the 22d of February, and 
ended on the 23d. Both parties claim 
the victory, but Santa Anna retired to 
Agua Nueva, a distance of ten miles, and 
General Taylor to Monterey. Santa 
Anna’s own despatch makes the following 
statement: ‘“ After two days of battle, in 
which the enemy, with a force of 8,000 to 
9,000 men, and 26 pieces of artillery, 
lost five of his positions, three pieces of 
artillery, and two flags, I have determined 
to go back to Agua Nueva, to provide 
myself with provisions, not having a 
single biscuit or a grain of rice left. 
Thanks to the position occupied by the 
enemy, he has not been completely beaten, 
but he left on the field about 2,000 dead. 
Both armies have been cut to pieces.” 

At Mexico there has been a revolution. 
The clergy and national guard combined ; 
Gomez Faria was deposed from the Vice- 
Presidency ; and General Salas, a devoted 
partizan of Santa Anna, installed in his 
place. Santa Anna was continued in 
command of the army. 
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COLONIAL BISHOPRICS. 


The committee for arranging the ap- 
pointment of Colonial Bishoprics have defi- 
nitively decided that the following clergy- 
men should be nominated to the newly 
formed sees, three being in Australia, and 
the fourth in the Cape of Good Hope. 

1. Diocese of Melbourne, for the dis- 
trict of Port Philip, New South Wales.— 
The Rev. Charles Perry, M.A., Trinity 
college, Cambridge. 
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2. Diocese of Newcastle, northern 
counties of New South Wales.—The Rev. 
William Tyrrell, M.A., St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. 

3. Diocese of Adelaide, South Austra- 
lia.—The Rev. Augustus Short, M.A. 
Christ church, Oxford. 

4. Diocese of the Cape of Good Hope, 
—The Rev. Robert Gray, M.A., Univer- 
sity college, Oxford. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Miss Burpetr Covtts’s New 
Cuurcu AND Scuoots.—Miss Burdett 
Coutts has determined to build and endow 
a new church and schools for the educa- 
tion of the poor in the city of West- 
minster, which her late father represented 
for so many years in Parliament. The sum 
of 30,0007. was named as the cost in the 
first instance; but subsequently it was 
represented that the amount was not suffi- 
cient to carry out the design of the benevo- 
lent lady, and she gave a carte blanche to 
an architect to draw upon her for any 
amount that might be required for the pro- 
per completion ofa large church and schools, 
which should be an ornament to the city 
of Westminster, and useful in imparting 
religious instruction to the poor, and an 
education for their children. We under- 
sand that no less than 45,0002. will be 
required to carry out the intention of Miss 
Burdett Coutts. The site chosen is in 
Rochester-row, opposite Emery Hill’s 
Almhouses, and about 100 yards from the 
Westminster Police-court. Adjoining the 
ground is a chapel, lately belonging to the 
sect called Irvingites, and three houses 
adjoining, including a large ale and beer 
house belonging to Messrs. Wood, the 
brewers, in the occupation of Mr. Lee. 
The three houses have been purchased by 
Miss Burdett Coutts at an expense of 
7,000/., and the chapel, which is a re- 
markably plain one, for 3,000/. A district 
has already been assigned to the new 
church,-and the Irvingite chapel re-opened 
under a license from the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The cost of the site of the new 
church will be 10,0007. the endowment 
10,0007. more, and 25,0007. will be ex- 
pended in the erection of the church, 
schools, and parsonage-house. 

March 13. The very extensive naptha 
and creosote works and saw-mills of Mr. 
Bethell,in Battersea Fields, were destroyed 
by fire. From the immense quantity of 
pitch upon the premises, all efforts to stop 
the progress of the fire were unavailing ; 

Gent, Mag, Vou, XXVII. 


every thing was consumed but the still- 
house, in which were two immense boilers 
of tar in course of distillation. The ad- 
joining premises of Mr. Robins, timber- 
dealer, and Messrs. Pars, lime-burners, 
were greatly injured, and several barges 
on the river were destroyed. The effect 
of the fire when at its height, as seen from 
the opposite bank of theriver, was grand in 
the extreme. The pitch contained in the 
various cisterns boiled over and poured 
into the river, the surface of which, to a 
very considerable extent, presented the 
appearance of a lake of fire, the back- 
ground to which was formed by a sheet of 
flame extending along the whole range of 
premises, rising many hundred feet into 
the air, and presenting a thousand fantas- 
tic shapes. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

March 17. Howbury Hall, the ancient 
seat of Frederick Polhill, Esq. M.P. and 
a few years back the temporary residence 
of the present Duke of Marlborough, at 
Renhold, three miles north-eastof Bedford, 
was destroyed by fire, in consequence of a 
bricklayer, who was repairing the roof of 
the building, having imprudently lighted 
a fire to drive out some bees. The house 
was unoccupied and unfurnished, and the 
books removed. The left wing was burnt 
to the ground, nothing remaining but the 
stacks of chimneys. The right wing is 
standing, though considerably damaged. 
The mansion was erected two centuries 
ago, and received many additions during 
the lifetime of the late J. Polhill; esq. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Kine’s Cottece CoareL.—There has 
been lately an addition to this beautiful 
edifice in the shape of a painted window. 
The lower compartment of the 14th 
window was originally a blank, but the 
Master and Fellows, now that the windows 
are undergoing the process of cleaning, 
decided upon placing the upper compart- 
ment below, and having a an one above, 
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It has been executed by Mr. Hedgeland, 
the gentleman to whose care the cleansing 
of the other windows has been committed, 
and is considered by competent judges to 
be an excellent specimen of the art. The 
subject (taken from the 21st chapter of 
Numbers, verses 6, 7, 8, and 9) represents 
Eleazar, the son of Aaron, holding the 
brazen serpent, and Moses telling the 
children of Israel to look thereon and live. 
The agony and writhings of those who 
are bitten by the fiery serpents (many of 
which are seen hurtling in the air) are 
beautifully portrayed. The colours are 
rich and very beautiful, especially the 
robe of Moses (a deep crimson), though 
when compared with those on either side, 
which are mellowed by time, it looks 
rather glaring. There are now four win- 
dows on either side cleaned ; the next will 
be taken down immediately after the In- 
stallation. 


CHESHIRE. 


April 5. The new Docks at Birken- 
head were opened, a general holiday being 
kept on the occasion. Four of the rooms 
of the new warehouses, each 140 feet long, 
and 50 feet wide, were fitted up for the 
reception of visitors ; and about 600 per- 
sons sat down to a dejeuner, at which the 
chair was taken by Mr. Bailey, jun. M.P. 
supported by Lord Morpeth the First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, the 
Earl of Lincoln, Lord Monteagle, and 
other distinguished men. It was remarked 
that during the last year the commerce of 
the Mersey had exceeded that of the 
Thames. 

DORSETSHIRE. 


It has been publicly announced to be 
the intention of government not to send 
out any more convicts to Australia, but to 
make Portland a penal settlement, and to 
employ the convicts on the breakwater and 
other public works in contemplation, such 
as constructing a citadel, and fortifications 
round the island. Further, that the 
straggling town is completely to be re- 
moved, to give way to a uniform fortified 
city; in a word, Portland is to be made 
another Gibraltar. That such a strong- 
hold is much needed, no one can deny; 
this place, with its natural ramparts, could 
be rendered impregnable ; and no spot in 
England affords greater facilities for the 
undertaking, from the immense quantity 
of materials lying in heaps around the 
quarries. Stones of all sizes, from that of a 
brickbat to the colossal masses of Stone- 
henge, are reposing in the valleys, which 
resemble the Valley of Rocks on the north 
shore. It would, however, be decidedly 
objectionable to convert the island into a 
permanent penal settlement ; first, because 
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after the works are completed there would 
be nothing for them to do, save to pick 
oakum, &c.; and, secondly, in case of 
war, some thousands of foes within the 
camp would be anything but desirable. 


DURHAM. 


The site on which now stands the thriv- 
ing port of Middlesborough, on the Tees, 
was, in 1829, occupied by a solitary farm- 
house, with from five to six hundred acres 
of land. (See a letter on the ancient 
chapel in our Magazine for October, 1846.) 
The Stockton and Darlington Railway was 
extended to this spot, to facilitate the 
shipment of coal procured from the Auck- 
land coal-field, and in 1835 no less than 
195,796 chaldrons (of 52 cwt.) were 
shipped at this place, which had become 
a port of considerable importance, capable 
of being approached at all hours, having 
25 feet of water upon the bar at low-water. 
The town has now capacious dock accom- 
modation, with several schools, churches, 
chapels, a mechanics’ institution, news 
room, branch bank, custom house, ship- 
building yards, various manufactories, 
three iron foundries, an extensive rolling- 
mill for bar iron, and, a few days since, a 
splendid town-hall and extensive market 
house were opened. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


April 2. A sale took place at the 
Auction Mart, of the advowsons of the 
Rectory of Woodchester and the Vicarage 
of Frocester. The income of the former, 
subject to the rates or tithes, was estima- 
ted at about 465/. per annum, and there 
were attached to it above twenty-four acres 
of valuable glebe land. The population 
was about 900. It was knocked down for 
3,200/., but was stated to be bought in. 
The income of the living of the Vicarage 
of Frocester was estimated at 360/. exclu- 
sive of surplice fees, Easter offerings, &c. 
and the population was about 320. The 
land tax was redeemed, and the parochial 
rates very light. It was sold for 1,250/. 

The new barracks at Horfield, about 
two miles from Bristol, on the Gloucester 
road, (the foundation stone of which was 
laid on the 3rd June, 1845,) are now com- 
pleted. The buildings occupy the four 
sides of a spacious square, on a slope 
towards the east, and commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect. At the upper part of 
the square are day-rooms for cavalry and 
infantry officers ; at the bottom are stables 
for about seventy horses, with men’s dor- 
mitories over ; the sides of the square are 
occupied with various departments, officers’ 
sleeping rooms, &c. The area furnishes 
a spacious exercising or parade ground. 
The moral improvement, as well as the 
personal comfort, of the soldier has not 
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been forgotten. A room is set apart for 
a library, a second for a school, and a third 
as an ablution room. 


KENT. 


March 23. The new church of St. 
John the Evangelist, at Woolwich, the 
site for which was granted by the Board 
of Ordnance, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of London, in the presence 
of the committee and a great number of 
the clergymen of the diocese of London. 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dow- 
ager, and his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert have subscribed liberally towards 
its erection. 

In opening a passage from the deanery 
garden to the dark entry, in the Canfer- 
bury precincts, and which has long been 
closed, a handsome stone archway was 
discovered, which had been plastered over 
to correspond with the wall of the entry. 
It is of very elegant proportions and 
beautifully sculptured. It is now fitted 
with a new oaken door, and forms a con- 
venient communication from the deanery 
to the cathedral. 


LETCESTERSHIRE. 


Tuurcasron Cuurcu.—This interest- 
ing and ancient structure, consisting of 
nave, north aisle, chancel, tower, and 
porch, on examination of its details, is 
found to be in the whole of its basis of 
early-English architecture, with the ex- 
ception of a very complete Norman door- 
way in the south side of nave. The 
church evidently passed under very con- 
siderable alterations during the fourteenth 
century, when the arches supporting the 
north side of nave were taken down and 
replaced by others more elevated, and in 
the perpendicular style, the columns 
having early-English bases, but capitals of 
the fourteenth century. A like elevation 
is apparent on the south of the nave, where 
perpendicular windows have been intro- 
duced, and the roof has thus been raised, 
according to the old pitch remaining on the 
tower, about three feet six inches. A fine 
specimen of perpendicular window has also 
been inserted in the east end of the chancel, 
with some good original specimens of 
painted glass. The font is also of the 
same date. The roof of the nave is an 
excellent example of old church roofs. 

The entire edifice had again, by the hand 
of time, sunk into a dilapidated and neg- 
lected state, when the present incumbent, 
the Rev. Richard Waterfield, prompted by 
a truly Protestant zeal and liberality be- 
yond his fellows, commenced a thorough 
restoration ; first of all, however, rearing 
up a monument of considerable cost to 
the memory of the never-to-be-forgotten 
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Bishop Latimer, who was born in this place. 
The inscription is as follows :— 


H. S. E. 
In grateful memory of 
Hvueu Latimer, 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


This great champion of the Protestant, 
faith was born in the parish of Thurcaston, 
in the year 1470. He faithfully followed 
in the glorious train of his Lord and Mas- 
ter; and, having joined the noble army of 
martyrs, sealed the truth with his blood. 

He was burnt at the stake in Oxford, 
A.D. 1555, and there ‘lighted a candle”’ 
which shall ‘‘ never be put out.’’ 


Hoc marmor ponendum curavit 
Ricarpus WATERFIELD, Rector de 
Thurcaston. 

A.D. MDCCCXLIII. 


This was executed by Mr. Broadbent, 
of Leicester, to whom was committed the 
whole of the subsequent restorations, which 
have been efficiently carried out at the sole 
expense of the Rev. R. W. himself,amount- 
Ing to about the sum of 800/. 

he ancient church of Anstey, partly 
of Norman and partly early-decorated 
structure, had fallen far into decay and 
architectural deformity, until the year 
1844, when the worthy rector, the Rev. 
R. Waterfield (after restoring the church 
at Thurcaston, above noticed), with a zeal 
and sacrifice becoming the Christian cha- 
racter, again manifested his great libera- 
lity by taking down the old fabric, be- 
cause too bad to be mended, and erecting 
a most beautiful specimen of a village 
church, on a much enlarged scale, and in 
the purely decorated style, the old tower, 
however, remaining as sufficiently sub- 
stantial yet to repel full many a winter’s 
blast. The walls of the new church are 
of random granite, with black pointing, 
and light freestone dressings, which gives 
the whole a pleasing effect. The windows 
have an excellent selection of rich tracery, 
and the carvings of capitals, corbels, 
bosses, pinnacles, &c. are rarely surpassed, 
and the whole of the interior fittings, the 
open seats, pulpit, and reading desk, &c. 
together with the beautiful high-pitched 
open roofs, four in number, one to each 
aisle, a more lofty one to the nave in cen- 
tre, with a very rich one though lower to 
the chancel, givesthe whole an effectseldom 
realised by the beholder. Many persons 
of eminence have visited this church, and 
have awarded great praise to the builders, 
Messrs. Broadbent and Hawley, of Lei- 
cester, whose ability and skill are thus 
manifest, both in the architectural and 
operative departments. The rebuilding of 
this church cost exactly 4,000/, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, Xc. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March 26. The Duke of Bedford elected a 
Knight of the Garter. 
March 29. George ey | Burt, esq. to be 
s 


aaeger of Roads for the Island of St. Chris- 
topher. 

‘arch 30. 12th D ns, Major Edward 
Pole to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. the Hon. Robert. 


Needham to be Major.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. 

Henry Madox, of 12th Dragoons, to be Colonel 

in the Army; Capt. Andrew Nugent, of 5th 
m Guards, to be Major in the Army. 

April 2. Brevet, Lieut.-Col. W. H. Taynton, 
of 44th Foot, to be Colonel in the Army. 

April 3. Oxfordshire Militia, Lieut.-Col. C. 
O. Bowles to be Colonel. 

5. 1st. Oxfordshire Yeomanry, Major 
the Right Hon. Lord Churchill to be Lt.-Col. 

April 8. Oxfordshire Militia, Major J. W. 
Fane to be Lieut.-Colonel. : 

April 9. Brevet, Lieut.-Col. J. M‘Douall, 2nd 
Life Guards, to be Colonel in the Army; Capt. 
R. W. Dallas, of Ist West India Regt.; Capt. 
A. St. Leger M‘Mahon, 13th Foot, and Capt. 
R. J. Elton, 1st Foot, to be Majors; Capt. J. 
Jacob, Bombay Art. to be Major in the Army 
in the East Indies. 

April 12. Bedfordshire Militia, Major 
Richard Thomas Gilpin to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
— William Bartholomew Higgins to be 

ajor. 

April13. Aug. Saltren Willett, of Tapley, in 
Westleigh, Devon, -~, grandson of Ww. Ss. 
Willett, Capt. R.N. by Hesther, sister of John 
Clevland of Tapley, esq. to take the name and 
arms of Clevland only.—Henry George Windsor 
Aubrey, of Exeter coll. Oxf. gent. eldest son 
of H. G. Windsor, of Barbados, merchant, in 
compliance with the will of Elizabeth-Anne, 
wife of G. W. Aubrey, of Montreal, esq. to 
continue to use the name of Aubrey after 
Windsor. ’ 

April 14,_ 1st Oxfordshire Yeomanry, Lord 
Norreys to be Major. 

Apri 16. Charles Justin MacCarthy, esq. 
to Auditor and Accountant-general and 
Comptroller of Revenue for Ceylon.—7th Light 
Dragoons, Major A. Shirley to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Major G. P. Bushe to be Major — 
Koyal Engineers, brevet Majors H. Y. Wor- 
tham, Joshua Jebb, and George Tait, to be 
Lieut.-Colonels. 

ipril 20. Cecil Mina Bolivar Townshend, of 
Magdalen coll. Oxf. esq. Cornet 13th Light 
Dragoons, to discontinue the name of Town- 
shend, and take the surnames of Dunn-Gard- 
ner, and use the arms of Dunn and Gardner, 
with such distinction as may by the laws of 
arms be required. 

A 23. 2nd Life Guards, Lieut.-Col. James 
M‘Douall to be Lieut.-Colonel and Colonel.— 
16th Light Drag. brevet Lieut.-Col. G. J. M. 
M'Dowell to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major 
'T. H. Pearson to be Major.—17th Foot, Major 
F. Murray, from 60th Foot, to be Major, vice 
Major John Gordon, who exchanges.—47th 
Foot, a ee T. Dalmer, C.B. to be Colonel. 
70th Foot, Major W. M. Bigge to be Lieut.- 
Col.; Capt. T. Chute to be Major.—Rifle Bri- 
gt Major-Gen. Sir H. G. W. Smith, Bart. 

.C.B. to be Colonel Commandant of a Bat- 
talion; Capt. J. H. Esten to be Major. 

April 24. Vice-Admiral_ Hugh Downman to 


be Admiral; Rear-Adm. C. B. H. Ross, C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral ; Capt. Henry Prescott, 
C.B. to be Rear-Admiral. 





Navact Promotions. 


To be Captain, Charles Wise. , 

To be Commander, A. P. Eardley Wilmot. 

Appointments.—Capt. Sidney C. Dacres to 
the Avenger.—Commanders, C. Wise to the 
Inconstant; Edw. Dixon to the Rapid, 10; W. 
C. Wood to the Philomel, 6; F. W. P. Bouverie 
to the Electra, 14; J. M. Potbury to the Growler 
steam-sloop ; Edw. Codd to the Hibernia flag- 
ship at Malta.—Lieut. Henry Baker to com- 
mand the Kestrel brigantine. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bedfordshire.—Lord Chas. J. Fox Russell. 
Somerset (East),—William Pinney, esq. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Tyrrell, to be Bishop of Newcastle, 
New South Wales. 

Rev. J. Monsell, to be Chancellor of Connor 
and Rector of Romoan. 

Rev. W. Ludlow, to be a Preb. of Exeter. 

Rev. G. Trevor, to be a Canon of York. 

Rev. F. Dyson, to be an Hon. Canon of Salish. 

Rev. J. E. Armstrong, St. Paul’s, Bermond- 
sey P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. C. Baring, High Cross, Standon P.C 
Hertfordshire. 

Rev. S. W. Barnet, Towersey V. Bucks. 

Rev. W. Beal, Brooke V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. A. Blackett, Wolsingham R. Durham. 

Rev. C. W. Blathwaytt, Chelmarsb V. Shropsh. 

Rev. T. K. Bowyear, Halstead R. Kent. 

Rev. J. Bull, St. John’s, Walthamstow P.C. 

sex. 

Rev. W. W. Butlin, New District of Pen- 
pounds, Camborne P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Burnet, Tangmere R. Sussex. 

Rev. W. Caparn, West Torrington V. Linc. 

Rev. F. G. Corrange, Parham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Davies, Holy Trinity Church P.C, 


ae 

Rev. C. G. Davies, Walton, Cardiff V. 
Tewkesbury. 

Hon. and Rev. L. W. Denman, Heddon-on- 
the-Wall V. Northumberland. 

Rev. W. H. Elliot, Sockburn V. Darlington. 

Rev. T. England, North Lew R. Devon. 

Rev, A. Evans, Little Somerford R. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Godfrey, St. Peter’s P.C. Plymouth. 

Rev. N. Gould, Stokenteignhead V. Devon. 

Ven. W. H. Hale, St. Giles’s Cripplegate V. 


London. . 
ae G. Halls, St. John-under-the-Castle R. 


wes. 

Rev. R. Hankinson, St. Margaret’s Lynn P.C, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. J. N. Harrison, Reigate V. Surrey. 

Hon and Rey. G. Hastings, Hertingfordbury 
R. Herts. 

Rev. B. D. Hawkins, Henham V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Hensman, Clifton P.C. Bristol. 

Rev, A. H. Hobart, Caythorpe R. Linc. 

Rey, J. Holding, Ashampstead P.C. Berks. 
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Rev. G.S. Hookey, New District of St. James’s 
P.C. Plymouth. 

Rev. T. G. P. —— Coltishall R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. House, Winterborne Anderston R. 


Dorset. 
Rev. J. Jollands, Haslingfield V. Cambridge 
Rev. A. Jones, Marden V. Herefordshire. 
Rev. J. Jones, Naseby V. Northamptonshire. 
‘Rev. W. Jones, Rumney V. Monmouthshire. 
Rev. C. Lawford, Winterborne Stoke and 
Berwick St. James’s R.R. Wilts. 
Rev. J. Lawson, Sherborne R. Hants. 
Rev. J. Longeville, St. emf R. Chester. 
ag ene Christ’s Church, Clifton P.C. 
ristol. 
Rev. L. Miles, Sey Waterless R. with 
the V. of Great Peatling, Leic. 
oe a Mitchell, Shirley with Yeaveley V. 
erby. 
Rev. W. H. Nantes, East Stonehouse P.C. 
von. 
Rev. E. Nares, Wittenham R. and VY. of 
Brenzett, Kent. 
Rev. J. Noble, Nether Broughton R. Leic. 
Rev. W. Noble, Pitchcott R. Bucks. 
Rev. G. Oliver, St. Benedict P.C. Lincoln. 
Rev. A. Packe, Walton-on-the- Wolds R. Leic. 
Rev. T. Paley, Ufford-cum-Bainton R. North- 
amptonshire. 
Rev. E. Phillpotts, Lezant R. Cornwall. 
Rev. W. P. Pitman, Aveton Gifford R. Devon. 
Rev. C. E. Plater, Newchurch R. and V. Kent. 
Rey. R. Pole, Ewhurst R. Hants. 
Rev. S. M. Richards, St. Paul’s P.C. Jersey. 
Rev. R. J. Rowton, Southwood R. with Limp- 
enhoe V. Norfolk. 
Rev. P. Rush, Luffenham R. Rutland. 
Rev. G. W. Shelton, Chelmondiston R. Suffolk, 
Rev. N. P. Small, Market-Bosworth R. Leic. 
Rev. H. Taylor, Marton in Cleveland V.Yorksh. 
Rev. T. Thompson, Painshaw R. Durham. 
Rev. A. Watt, Trinity Ch. P.C. Southampton. 
Rey. A. F. A. Woodford, Swillington R. Yorksh. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Ross Donnelly Mangles, esq. M.P. elected a 
Director of the East India Company. 

Mr. William Sims to be Clerk of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Dr. Parkes and Dr. Garrod to be assistant 
physicians, and M. J. P. Porter assistant sur- 
geon to University coll. Hospital, London. 

First-Lieut. Savage, R. Mar. Art. to be in- 
structor of fortification and mechanical draw- 
ing at the Royal Naval College, vice Major 
Wilson, R. Art. resigned. 

Mr. John Ward Nicholls to be Clerk of the 
Checque at Greenwich Hospital, 





BIRTHS. 


Jan. 31. At Dakha, the wife of the Hon. 
Capt. Byng, 62nd Regt. N.I. a dau. 

March 12. At Hillberry Cottage, Lost- 
withiel, the wife of Colman Rashleigh, esq. of 
twin sons.——20. In Belgrave-sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. Fellowes, a dau.—2l. At Coventry, 
Lady Adela Ibbetson, a son.——Lady Charles 
Beauclerk, a son.——23. At Shabden Park, 
Surrey, the wife of William Little, esq. a dau. 
—96. The wife of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
esq. M.P. a son.——28. me, the Hon. 
Hester, wife of Sir George W. Craufurd, a son. 
—~At Gregynog, Montgomerysh, the wife of 
the Hon. Henry Hanbury Tracy, a dau.—— 
At Blackheath, Mrs. Spencer Shelley, a dau. 
— At Binfield, Berks, the wife of Alfred Cas- 
wall, esq. Barrister, of the Inner ‘Temple, a son. 
——29. At Ashburnham-pl. Sussex, the Coun- 
tess of Ashburnham, a son.——30. At Queen’s 
terrace, Woolwich-common, the Hon. Mrs. 


Births—Marviages. 
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Mostegne Stopford, a dau.——At Mount Rad- 
ford, the wife of R. Fulford, esq. a dau. 

Lately. At Debenham Vicarage, the Hon. 
Mrs. J. Bedingfield, a son.——The wife of W. 
J. Agg, esq. Hewletts, a dau. 

Apri 1. In Upper Harley-st. the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Percival, 3rd Guards, of twin sons 
and a dau.-—-The Rt. Hon. Lady Ashley, a dau. 
——2. Lady Charles by nee a dau.—In 
Hans-pl. Mrs. Rose, of Glastullich, a dau.—— 
4. In Chesham-pl. Belgrave-square, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hamilton, a son.——5.— In Hamilton- 
pl. Viscountess Brackley, a son and heir.—— 
At Northchurch Rectory, Herts, the wife of 
Sir J. H. C. Seymour, Bart. ason.—8s. The 
wife of the Hon. W. A’Court Holmes, M.P. a 
dau.——9. At Boxford Rectory, Lady Mary 
Phipps, a dau.—lIn Charles-st. St. James’s, 
at the residence of his Grace the Archbishop 
of Armagh, Mrs. Dunbar, a dau.—-10. At 
So ante ae Gloucestersh. the wife of 
Sir Michael H. Hicks Beach, Bart. a dau.—— 
At Poole, the wife of John Hussey, ~ of 
Crewkerne, Somerset, a dau.——12. At Daw- 
lish, the wife of John ag Ley, jun. esq. a 
son and heir.—18. Mrs. Charles Dickens, a 
son.—20. In Cadogan-pl. the lady of Sir 
Claude de Crespigny, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 23. At Calcutta, Charles Walter Kin- 
loch, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, to Eliza- 
beth, ve ye dau. of the late Eardley Wil- 
mot Michell, esq. of Wargroves, 

Jan.5. At Charlotte Town, Prince Edward 
Island, North America, Thomas Heath Havi- 
land, esq. of Charlotte Town, to Ann-Elizabeth, 
fifth dau. of the late John Grubb, esq. of the 
— place, and formerly of Horsenden House, 

ucks. 

7. At Jamaica, the Rev. Jos. Gegg, to Anna- 
Maria-Louisa-Levison-Doria, eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. Gordon, esq. M.D. 

28. At Pimlico, Jas. Parkin, esq. of Leathes, 
Cumberland, to Augusta-Jane, eldest dau. of 
Butler E. Thornton, esq. of Lowndes-st.— 
At Exeter, George Curtis Adams, esq. Comm. 
R.N. to Mary-Susan, dau. of Edward Woolmer, 
esq. Barnfield, Exeter.——At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Charles Edgcumbe Davenport, 
esq. Royal Regt. youngest son of the late Adm. 
Sir Salusbury Davenport, K.C.H. and C.B. to 
Emma Anne Georgiana Webber, dau. of the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Ripon.——At Padding- 
ton, Newman, only son of Thomas Newman 
Ward, esq. of Sandhurst, Kent, to Louisa- 
Jane, youngest dau. of Henry Lashmar, esq. 
of Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park. 

29. At Basingstoke, Hampshire, John Tegg, 
esq. son of the late Mr. ’ kseller, 
Cheapside, London, to Miss Letitia Megroff, 
of the former place. 

30. At Lewisham, Samuel Prior, esq. of 
Blackheath, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late John Williams, esq. Serjeant-at-Law.—— 
At St. Pancras, Capel Augustus Curwood, esq. 

oungest son of John Curwood, esq. of the 

Jiddle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to lotte, 
fifth dau. of Daniel Chas. R. Harrison, esq. of 
Doughty-st.——At St. Pancras, Henry, younger 
son of the late George Warriner, esq. of Blox- 
ham Grove, Oxf. to Elizabeth-Mary, youngest 
_ of John Milner, esq. of Chadwell Heath, 
Essex. 

Lately. At Wanstead, Essex, Henry Hunt- 
ingdon, esq. to Amelia, dau. of H. D’Esterre 
Hemsworth, esq. of Shropham Hall, Norwich. 
——At Woolwich, Capt. Chas. Jas. Buchanan 
Riddell, Royal Art. third son of the late Sir 
John Buchanan Riddell, of Riddell, to Mary, 
second dau. of Major-Gen, Sir Hew Dalrymple 

ss, K.C.B. 
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Feb. 1. At Hampstead, John Miles, esq. jun. 
of Chessington e, Surrey, to Sophia-Mar- 

ret, eldest dau. of John Hod; on, esq. of the 

Ims, Hampstead Heath.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Hon. and Rev. Francis Sylves- 
ter Grimston, to Katharine-Georgiana, fourth 
dau. of John Morier, esq. late Minister at the 
Court of Dresden. 

2. At Torquay, the Rev. Francis Vansittart 
Thornton, Vicar of Bisham, Berks, to Mary- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. G. Chol- 
mondely, of the Hollonds, Kent.——At Tor- 

ay, John Hutchinson Lee, esq. eldest son of 
the lite Sir John Theophilus Lee, of Lauriston 
Hall, Torquay, to Caroline, youngest dau. of 
the late John Hives, esy. of Gledhow Grove, 
Yorksh. Also, at the same time and place, 
Donald Sinclair, esq. M.D. of Grosvenor-st. 
London, to Euphemia-Maria, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir J. T. Lee.——At Great Oakley, 
Essex, Capt. Brook Bailey, of the Bombay Art. 
to Emily, youngest dau. of John Sansum, esq. 
of Harwich.——At Cheltenham, John Bird, esq. 
jun. of the Madras Civil Service, to Julia- 
Charlotte, dau. of Aineas Ranold M‘Donnell, 
esq. of Pittville House, Cheltenham. —— At 
Hele, John Shackle, esq. of Uxbridge, to Har- 
riet-Catherine, eldest dau. of John Stevens, 
esq. of Hale House, near Farnham. 

3. At St. James’s, Paddington, William 
Bromley, esq. son of the late John Charles 
Bromley, Historical Engraver, to Anne, third 
dau. of John Darke, esq, of Paddington.——At 
Kensington, Charles G. Andrews, esq. son of 
the late Dr. Andrews, of Richmond, to Amelia, 
dau. of P. T. Skipper, esq. of Kensington. 

4. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. John Wm. 
Williamson, of the Mid. Temple, maser 
at-law, eldest son of John W. Williamson, of 
Bishopstoke, Southampton, “ to Sarah- 
Amelia, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Pen- 
darves Smith, of Stoke Newington, M.D.—~— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, James Hannen, 
of the Middle Temple, esq. to Mary-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Nicholas Winsland, 
esq. of Montagu-st.——At Streatham, John 
Knowles, esq. of Tooting, ag to Caroline, 

oungest dau. of the late William Gee, of 

esthall, Mortlake.——At St. George’s, Han- 
over-square, Mr. Sandford Graham, eldest 
son of Sir Sandford Graham, of Kirkstall 
Abbey, in the co. of York, to Lady Eleanor 
Caroline Paget, eldest dau of the Earl of Ux- 
bridge.——At King’s Langley, Herts, W. T. 
Grear, esq. civil eng. eldest son of Ww. Grear, 
esq. of Woodhouse-grove, near Leeds, to Har- 
riett-Emily, eldest dau. of the Rey. J. W. Butt, 
M.A. Vicar of that parish——At Alfreton, Der- 
bysh. Tonman Mosley, esq. second son of Sir 
Oswald Mosley, Bart. to Catherine, dau. of the 
Rev. John Wood, of Swanwich.——At St. 
George’s Church, Grenada, the Rev. Arthur 
John Pilgrim Buchanan, Rector of Carriacou, 
son of the late Capt. Colin Buchanan, Her 
Majesty’s 62d a to Margaret-Ann, dau. of 
the Hon. Francis Jemmitt, of Richmond Estate, 
in Grenada. 

6. At Marylebone, W. H. Hooper, M.D. of 
Cheltenham, to Emma, dau. of M. Taylor, esq. 
of Upper Baker-st. Portman-sq. 

8. At St. George the Martyr, Queen-sq. 
Francis Ewer Davis, esq. of Banbury, Oxon, to 
Emma, eldest dau. of James Basire, esq. of 
Red Lion-sq. 

9. At All Souls’, a ae the Rev. T. 
P. Phelps, Rector of Ridley, Kent, to Laura, 
third surviving dau. of the late Sir Percival 
Hart Dyke, Bart. of Lullingstone Castle.—— 
At Framlingham, the Rev. T. W. Meller, Rector 
of Woodbridge, to Emma, eldest dau. of Wil- 
liam Edwards, esq. of Framlin ham. —— At 
Halifax, the Rev. Jas. Garvey, A.M. of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Michael Stocks, es;. of Halj".x, 


10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Benjamin 
Young, esq. of Hertford, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Frederick Gilbertson, esq. of am.——At 
St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard-st. Robert For- 
syth Maitland, esq. of Quebec, to Margaret- 

aria, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Birch.——At St. 
James’s, Westminster, E. W. Landor, esq. 
Comm. of the Court of. Requests, Western Aus- 
tralia, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Harley, esq. of Brixton, Middlesex.—— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John Richard 
Wood, esq. of Melton, Woodbridge Basi, to 
Frances-Isabella, eldest dau, of Richard Wood- 
house, esq. of Torrington-sq.——At St. Mary- 
lebone, Alfred Frederick, son of Thos, Edward 
Eden, esq. of Langham-pl. to Maria-Harriett- 
Jane, dau. of Charles Freeth, esy. of Acacia-rd. 
St. John’s-wood.——aAt St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, Mr. Edw. J. Measor, third son of Paul 
Measor, esq. of Exeter, to Isabella-Frances, - 
fourth dau. of the Rey. Rob. Hilton Scott, late 
ae to the Devon and Exeter Hospital.—— 
At Walworth, James Johnstone, third son of 
Stephen Bourne, esq. of the Supreme Court, 
Berbice, to Maria-Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late W. Dickinson, esq. Comptroller-Gen. of 
the Customs.——At Norwood, John Weber, 
po of Rugby. to Paulina-Sophia-Poussett 
only child of William Maddox Poussett, esq. of 
Wolverton, Bucks. 

ll. At Sherford, Devon, the Rev. Richard 
Peter Warren, of Slapton, to Catherine-Cornish, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Warwick 

ryer Walker.—At Kirtlington, Edmund An- 
trobus, esq. M.P.for East Surrey, and eldest son 
of Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. of Amesbury, in 
the co. of Wilts, to Marianne-Georgiana, eldest 
eldest dau. of Sir George Dashwood, Bart.—— 
At St. Pancras New Church, George Widdow- 
son, esq. of Tavistock-sq. to Eliza, widow of 
John Duffield, esq. of Gibraltar, and Bernard-st. 
——At Olveston, Glouc. the Rev. H Hanmer, 
Rector of Grendon, co. Warwick, to Sybella- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late George 
Gordon, esq. of Oakleaze.——At Peterborough, 
James Ellison, esq. of Great Marylebone-st. 
London, to 4 ee. eldest dau. of Thos. 
Walker, esq. M.D. of Peterborough. —— At 
Christ Church, Marylebone, Robt. Dendy, esq. 
of Milton-st. Dorset-sq. son of C. C. Dendy, esq. 
Banker, of Chichester, to Mary-Peerman, only 
dau. of the late J. B. Street, esq. of Chichester. 
——At Pavenham, Bedfordshire, Thos. Arthur 
Griffith, esq. of Lichfield, to Susannah, young- 
est dau. of the late John Green, esq.——At En- 
field, John Penn, esq. of Lewisham, Kent, to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of William English, esq. 
of Enfield, Middlesex.——At Florence, Alfred 
J. De Havilland Harris, esq. Lieut. Madras 
Fusileers, son of the late Charles Harris, esq. 
to Charlotte-Clementina, dau. of Currell Bur- 
ston Smyth, esq. co. Meath. 

12. At Nonington, the Rev. Algernon Coote, 
Rector of Marsh Gibbon, Bucks, third son of 
Sir Charles H. Coote, Bart. M.P. to Cecilia- 
Matilda, eldest surviving dau. of J, P, Plump- 
tre, esq. M.P. for East Kent. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rey. 
Thomas Know, M.A. Rector of Runwell and 
Ramsden Crays, Essex, to Adelaide, second 
dau. of T. B. Batard, esq.maAt East Teign- 
mouth, Devon, Dr. Joseph Dickson, of St, He- 
lier’s, Jersey, to Mary, dau. of Capt. Parson, 
R.N.—aAt Acomb, near York, the Rev. John 
Burdon, Rector of English Bicknor, Glouc. to 
Elizabeth-Anne, only dau. of the late Henry 
Hale, esq. and granddau. of the late Gen. John 
Hale,——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Philpot Curran, esq. of the Inner ‘Tem le, 
Barrister, to Margaret-Grace, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Hayes, R.M. of St. George’s terrace, 
Hyde Park. 

15. At Wokingham, the Rev. Edward Sf. 
John, Rector of Finchampstead and Barkham, 
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Berks, to Caroline, youngest dau. of John 
Roberts, esq. of the former place. ——At Warn- 
ham, Sussex, the Rev. John James Vaughan, 
Rector of Gotham; Notts, to Mary, widow of 
Henry Tredcroft, esq. of Warnham Court. 

16. At Clifton, Robert Warren Corbonell, 
esq. of Bourdeaux, to Katharine, dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col, Kersten, 16th Foot, and 
granddau, of the late Major-Gen. Kersteman, 
R.E.——At Wiveliscombe, John Ruddock, esq. 
of Bridgwater, to Laura-Eliza, youngest dau. 
of H. Sully, esq. M.D, Oakhills, Taunton.—— 
At Collingtree, near Northampton, the Rev. 
William Louis Gibson, incumbent of Darwall, 
Yorksh, to Sarah-Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Benj. Hill, Rector of Collingtree and Plump- 
ton.——At Pimlico, Frederick Flower, esq. of 
Wareham, Dorset, to Mary, only surviving 
dau. of the late William Mortimer, esq.—At 
Torre, Torquay, Hay E. S. Winthrop, esq. 

im. in the Royal Navy, eldest son of the 
late Vice-Adm. Winthrop, to Anne, second dau. 
of the late John Hives, esq. of Gledhow Grove, 
Yorksh.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. Francis Pooley Roupeli, M.A. of Trinity 
coll. Camb. to Susan-Elizabeth, youngest dau, 
of James C. Fyler, esq. of Woodlands, Surrey, 
and Heffleton, Dorset. 

18s. At Dale, Pemb. Henry Mathias, esq. 
fifth son of Charles Mathias, esq. of Lamphy 
Court, to Charlotte-Maria-Carleton, eldest dau. 
of John P. A. Lloyd Philipps, esq. of Dale 
Castle, Pemb. and Mabus, Cardigansh. 

19. At St. Maughan’s church, the Rev. G. 
Dempster Miller, Vicar of Woodkirk, Yorksh. 
to Susan, eldest dau. of George Cave, esq. of 
Hilston, Monm. 

At St. James’s, Lieut.-Col. Sir Geo 
A. F. Houston, Bart. to oy oe Boswall, 
dau. and only child of the late Thomas Boswall, 
of Blackadder, esq. 

23. At Trinity Church, Regent’s Park, Capt. 
Byng Creagh, son of the late Col. Creagh, C.B. 
to Charlotte-Jane, dau. of John Minchin, esq. 
Consul at Faval.—aAt Brighton, Walter Ri- 
cardo, esq. late 7th Hussars, to Catharine- 
Cecilia, younger dau. of Charles John Craven, 
esq. of Kemp Town, Brighton.—At Bath, 
William Sutcliffe, esq. of that city, and of 
Hoohole, Yorksh. to Ann-Louisa, third dau. 
of the late William Robertson, esq. M.D.—— 
At Cheltenham, Cecil Smith, esq. grandson of 
ro Smith, esq. of StokeD’Aubenoun, Surrey, 
to Maria, eldest dau. of the late Robert James 
Scott, esq. of Thirlestone House.——At South- 
ampton, Danvers H. Ward, esq. to Bertha, 
fourth dau. of the late Charles Louch, wa 
At Exeter, William Henry Baynes, esq. Lieut. 
H.E.1.C.S. to Miss Jane-Elizabeth Shawe. 

25. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Richard 
Baggallay, of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law, 
Fellow of Caius college, Camb. and eldest son 
of Richard Baggallay, oh Treasurer of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, to Marianne, youngest 
dau. of Henry Charles Lacy, esq. of Bedford- 
sq.——At Ilfracombe, Capt. W. F. Goodwyn, 
13th Madras N. I. to Elizabeth, widow of W. 
B. Vye, esqg.—At St. Pancras church, Chas. 
Le Blane, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Mrs. 
Stacy, of Tavistock-sq.——aAt Guildford, H. E. 
Comphell, esq. of Gray’s-inn-sq. to Jane, dau. 
of the late John Street, esq. of Birtley, near 

nildford.——At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Geo. 
eldest son of George Crawshay, esq. of Colney 
Hatch, Middlesex, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of Sir John Fife, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Gprealatey. Argyll. 

27. At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, Capt. G. F. 
Hughes, R.L. Bombay Army, third and only 
surviving son of the late Rev. John Hughes, 
of Redvales, near Bury, Lancash, to Mary- 
Anne, only child of the late John Attrall, esq. 

Worcester.—At St. Marylebone, John, 
eldest son of John Mayou, esq. of Addiscombe, 
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to Mary-Elizabeth, only dau. of George Malla- 
lue, esq. of the Boundary-road, St. John’s 
Wood.——At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Thomas 
Donkin, esq. of Manor House, Old Kent-road, 
to Sarah, only surviving dau. of the late John 
Dunn, esq. of Durham. 

March2. At Stokeinteignhead, Devon, Chas. 
Knapp, esq. Barrister-at-law, to Emma-Sarah, 
widow of Samuel Straight, esq.—At Stoke, 
Plymouth, Henry-Jones Domville, surgeon, 
R.N. son of the late Dr. Domville, of the 
Greenwich Infirmary, to Felicia-Anna, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Pickard, R.N. of Stoke.——Edw. 
Jay, esq. of Bath, to Anne, dau. of the late 
Abraham Harman, esq. of Walworth. 

8. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Jas. Hamilton, 
B.A, Christ’s college, Cambridge, second son 
of the late James John Hamilton, of Bally 
M‘Cal, co. Meath, esq. to Louisa, fourth dau. 
of Joseph James Durbin, esq. and nd-dau,. 
to the late Sir John Durbin, of Walton Court, 
Som.——At Greenwich, Capt. Hon. G. Talbot 
Devereux, Royal Art. to Flora, wid. of the Hon. 
Arthur Annesley. 

4. At St. James’s, Westminster, Jn. Mair, 
jun. one. of Friday-st. eldest son of John Mair, 
esq. of Nightingales, Bucks, to Ret 4 
eldest dau. of Samuel Smith, esq. of Pall Mall. 
——At Lancaster, Henry O. Nethercote, esq. 
only son of J. Nethercote, esq. Moulton Grange, 
Northamptonsh. to Louisa, youngest dau. of 
Robert Garnett, esq. Wyreside, Lancash.— 
At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Fredk. Leonidas, 
eldest son of Dr. Collier, of Spring Gardens, 
and grandson of the late Capt. William Collier, 
of Stafford, to Louisa-Ann-Vaughan, younger 
dau. of the late Edward Weaver, esq. surgeon, 
of Gloucester-st.——At Hampstead, Rev. Eden 
S. Greville, Rector of Bonsall, near Matlock, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Robert Greville, 
of Wyaston Grove, Derbysh. to Anne-Paton, 
of Hampstead Heath, dau. of the late George 
Paton, esq. late of peer Gower-st. 

6. At All-Souls’ chapel, Portland-pl. Robert 
Gibson, esq. of Sandhurst Lodge, Berks, to 
Eleanor-Hariet, only dau. of sir Benjamin 
Smith, of Regent-st. sore ine 

8. At New Windsor, B. K. M‘Dermott, esq. 
Lieut. 8th Regt. to Frances-Catharine, dau. of 
the late Prideaux poet h esq, of Swansfield and 
Porstan, Northumberland. 

10. At Newport, the Rev. Wm. Augus' 
Conway, to Anna-Maria, dau. of the late Thos. 
Jones Phillips, esq.—At Melksham, the Rev. 
William Jackson, to Emma-Lydia, eldest dau. 
of Edward Phillips, esq. 

11. At Came, Dorset, Viscount Ebrington, 
M.P. to Georgina, eldest dau. of the Right 
Hon. Col. Dawson Damer, of Came House, 
Dorset.——At Gateshead, the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, Abbey Tintern, Monmouthsh. to Louise- 
Constance, relict of the late Francis William 
Stanley, esq. of Gateshead [ron Works, Dur- 
ham.——At St. James’s Church, it. Lanoe 
Hawker, late 74th Highlanders, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late John Fraser, esq. of 
Stirling, North Britain.—aAt Leckhampton, 
the Rev. Samuel Lysons, of Hempstead Court, 
Gloucestersh. to Lucy-Curtis-Hayward, dau. of 
the late Rev. John Adey Curtis, Vicar of Bitton. 
——At St. John’s, Paddington, the Vicomte 
de Valmer, to Mrs. Miller, of Ozleworth Park, 
sister to the late Earl of Egremont.——aAt Col- 
lingham, the Rev. Archibald Julius, of Great 
Staughton, to Charlotte, eldest dau, of the Rev, 
Joseph Mayor, Rector of Collingham, 

13. At Cheltenham, J. A. Lamb, esq. of Nor- 
wich, to Emmeline, dau. of the late Charles 
Barton, esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

15. At Paris, Stephen Stack Moriarty, M.D. 
to Herberta-Maria, and on the 20th inst. Mons, 
Jules de Rafinesque, to Gulielma-Melicent, 
both daus. of William Hack, esq. 
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Sir T. C. Borvy, Bart. 

Jan. 10. At Flaxley Abbey, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 77, Sir Thomas Crawley 
Boevy, the third Bart. (1784). 

He was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
the second Baronet, by Anne, second 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Savage, 
Rector of Standish, co. Glouc. and heiress 
to Thomas Barrow, esq. of Field Court. 
He succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father in Aug. 1818. 

Sir Thomas married, Oct. 28, 1807, 
Mary-Albinia, daughter of the late Sir 
Thomas Hyde Page, Knt. and by that 
lady, who died Feb. 18, 1835, he had 
issue. John-Savage, his younger son, died 
in 1835. 

His only surviving son and heir, now 
Sir Martin Hyde Crawley-Boevy, married 
in 1836, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
G. W. Daubeney, and grand daughter of 
Archdeacon Daubeney, and has issue. 

S1z Witi1aM Curtis, Barr. 

March 16. At his residence in Port- 
land-place, in his 65th year, Sir William 
Curtis, the second Baronet (1802), of 
Culland’s Grove, Southgate, Middlesex. 

Sir William Curtis was the eldest son 
of the celebrated alderman and M.P. for 
London, Sir William Curtis, Lord Mayor 
in 1796, by Anne, posthumous daughter 
and coheir of Edward Constable, esq. 
He was born on the 2d March, 1782, 
and educated at 

He followed the business of his father 
as a banker in the house of Robarts, 
Curtis, and Co. in Lombard-street ; and 
succeeded to the dignity of Baronet on 
his father’s death, Jan. 18, 1829. He 
continued to reside accasionally at his 
father’s seat at Ramsgate, and inherited 
his father’s fondness for yachting. He 
had been in the city on the day of his 
death, and on his return home was seized 
with a fit of apoplexy, which terminated 
his life so suddenly, that a coroner’s in- 
quest was held on his body, and the jury 
found—‘‘ That the deceased, Sir William 
Curtis, Bart. died a natural death, pro- 
duced from effusion of blood on the brain.” 

The second Sir William Curtis married, 
Nov. 19, 1803, Mary-Anne, only child of 
George Lear, esq. of Leytonstone, and 
had issue seven sons and nine daughters : 
1. William, who has succeeded to the 
title; 2. George Lear Curtis, esq. who 
married in 1832 Augusta-Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Charles B. Cotton, esq. of Kings- 
gate, > Kent; 3. Mary-Anne; 4, 


Emma, married in 1826 to George Savage 
Curtis, esq.; 5. Sabine-Louisa ; 6. Char- 
lotte; 7. Louisa-Anne, married in 1832 
to the Rev. Montagu-James Taylor, Vicar 
of Harold, co. Bedford; 8. Henry-Charles; 
9. Georgiana; 10. Augustus-John, who 
died Aug. 31, 1845, a Lieutenant in the 
7th Madras cavalry ; 11. Edward-Con- 
stable, who died June 20, 1837, a Lieute- 
nant in the Ist Madras cavalry; 12. 
Guilhermina; 13. Anne-Augusta; 14. 
Alexander-Kidd ; 15. Julia-Henrietta ; 
and 16. Horace-Good. 

The present Baronet was born in 1804, 
and has married the eldest daughter of 
John Stratton, esq. 





Sir WitiiaAM Cuayror, Bart. 

Jan, 28. At Clervaux castle, near Dar- 
lington, aged 75, Sir William Chaytor, 
Bart. Lieut.-Colonel: commandant of the 
North Riding militia, magistrate, and a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the counties of Dur- 
ham and Yorkshire. 

Sir William Chaytor was born April 
29, 1771, the son of William Chaytor, 
of Spennithorne, esq. M.P. for Hedon, 
by Miss Jane Lee. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Sept. 30, 1831. He was returned 
to Parliament in 1832, as one of the first 
members for Sunderland, after a contest 
which terminated thus : 


Sir W. Chaytor, Bart. . 697 
Capt. G. Barrington . ° 525 
David Barclay, esq. . . 404 
Wm. Thompson, esq. . . 356 


On the resignation of Capt. Barrington 
in April 1833, Mr. Alderman Thompson 
was returned, defeating Barclay ; and at 
the general election of 1835 both Thomp- 
son and Barclay defeated Sir William 
Chaytor, who polled only 389 votes. 

In 1837 Sir William Chaytor was a 
candidate for the county of Durham, but 
was unsuccessful, the poll terminating, for 


Henry Lambton, esq. + 2358 
Hon, H. T. Liddell . « 2323 
Sir Wm. Chaytor . - 2062 


At the time of his death he was the 
oldest magistrate of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Sir William Chaytor married, Aug. 18, 
1803, Isabella, youngest daughter and 
coheir of John Carter, of Tunstall and 
Richmond, co, York, esq. and by that 
lady he had issue six sons and four daugh- 
ters: 1. Sir William Richard Carter 
Chaytor, who has succeeded to the title ; 
2. Jobn Cleryaux Chaytor, esq. who mar- 
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ried in 1834 Lydia-Frances, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Brown, esq. of New Grove ; 
3. Matthew-Hutton; 4. Mary-Anne, who 
died an infant; 5. Isabella, married in 1836 
to Drewett Brown, esq. of Jarrow; 6. 
a son; 7. Henry; 8. Jane; 9. Harriett ; 
and, 10. Nicholas-Smith, who died at the 
age of four years. 

The present Baronet was born in 1805, 
and married in 1836 a daughter of Mr. 
Lacy, of Easingwold, but she died in 1837, 
leaving one son, William. He represented 
the city of Durham from 1831 to 1834. 





Cotonet Gore Lanerton, M.P. 

March 14. In Grosvenor-square, aged 
87, William Gore Langton, esq. of New- 
ton Park, co. Somerset, M.P. for the 
Eastern division of that county, and 
Colonel of the Oxford Militia. 

He was born in Dec. 1760, the elder 
son of Edward Gore, esq. by Barbara, 
widow of Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart. 
daughter and sole heiress of Sir George 
Browne, of Kiddington Park, Oxford- 
shire, by the Lady Barbara Lee, daughter 
of Edward first Earl of Lichfield of that 
family. He assumed the surname of 
Langton in 1783, on his marriage with 
Bridget, only child and heiress of Joseph 
Langton, of Newton Park, esq. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
Somersetshire on the death of Henry Hip- 
pesley Coxe, esq. in August 1795, and 
was re-elected without opposition in 1796, 
1802, and 1806. He joined the Whig 
party, and became their stedfast sup- 
porter. William Dickinson, esq. the 
other member for Somersetshire, dying in 
1806, he was succeeded by the present Sir 
Thomas Buckler Lethbridge. In 1807 
the son of Mr. Dickinson appeared as a 
candidate, and the two Tories succeeded 
in ousting Mr. Gore Langton, the poll 
terminating thus :-— 

William Dickinson, esq. 

T. B. Lethbridge, esq. . 2896 

W. Gore Langton, esq. ° 2229 

In 1812, however, Colonel Gore Lang- 
ton was restored to his position, by the 
retirement of Mr. Lethbridge ; but in 1818 
the latter (who had then succeeded to the 
dignity of a Baronet) determined again 
to stand a poll. The result was not im- 
mediately successful, for Mr. Langton-re- 
tained his place, the numbers being, for 

William Dickinson, esq. 2830 

Wm. Gore Langton, esq. 2435 

Sir T. B. Lethbridge. . 2045 

In 1820 the same members were re- 
turned; but in 1826 Mr. Langton gave 
away to Sir Thomas Lethbridge, without 
going to the poll, though one arose on 
the part of the Radical Mr. Henry Hunt. 

In 1831, during the Reform excitement, 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXVIII. 
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Mr. Gore Langton was again returned 
for Somersetshire, in the place of Mr. 
Dickinson ; and after the division of the 
county by the Reform Act he was in 1832 
a candidate for the Eastern division, and 
placed at the head of the poll, the num- 
bers being, for 

Wm. Gore Langton, esq. 

W. P. Brigstock, esq. . 4003 

William Miles, esq. : 3603 

At the three subsequent elections he 
had been chosen without a contest, in 
conjunction with Mr. Miles, who was 
elected in Feb, 1834 on the death of Mr. 
Brigstock. 

Colonel Langton was a strenuous sup- 
porter of the Reform of Parliament, the 
Roman Catholic Relief Act, and other 
measures of a liberal tendency. 

In his address to his constituents, on 
the 15th Jan. 1835, he remarked, “I 
have been called Jacobin, Destructive, 
Leveller, and Radical; but I trust I 
stand too high to be injured by such pal- 
try meaus of annoyance. I will yield to 
no man in loyalty to my King and attach- 
ment to the Constitution. I have had 
the honour of representing you forty 
years, and I remember when Reform was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. (now Lord) Grey. That noble- 
man’s resolutions on the subject were re- 
jected, and I was one of the minority of 
forty on this occasion.’’ His liberality 
was stanch to the last, for though one 
of the largest landed proprietors in the 
kingdom, he was the greatest enemy of 
protection, which he considered to be as 
detrimental to the cause of agriculture as 
to that of commerce. Though suffering 
from extreme bodily debility during the 
greater part of last session, he went down 
to the house, or rather was carried there, 
to vote for the second reading of Sir 
Robert Peel’s free-trade measures. He 
observed on the occasion that “ He would 
give his vote though he should die in the 
lobby.”’ 

By his first wife Colonel Gore Langton 
had issue three sons and one daughter : 
1. William Gore Langton, esq. who died 
before him, leaving issue by Jacintha- 
Dorothea, only daughter of Henry Powell 
Collins, esq. of Hatch Beauchamp, co. 
Somerset, an only son, William- enry- 
Powell, whohas succeeded his grandfather; 
2. Edward, Captain on the half-pay of 
the 52d Foot, who was present at Water- 
loo ; 3. John, an officer in the army, who 
died in Ceylon; and 4. Frances-Matilda. 
The Colonel married, secondly, Mary, only 
daughter of John Brown, esq. of Salper- 
ton, co. Gloucester, by whom he had 
issue two sons and two daughters: 5, 
William-Henry ; 77 J on Capt, 
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Grenadier Guards, who died Oct. 27, 
1834; 7. Mary-Henrietta, married in 1831 
to Colonel Sir John Montagu Burgoyne, 
Bart. of the Grenadier Guards, and of 
Sutton Park, Bedfordshire, and has issue ; 
and 8. Caroline-Maria, married in 1836 
to Colonel D’Oyly of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

The present Mr. Gore Langton married, 
in June last, Lady Anna Eliza Mary 
Grenville, only daughter of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

“The remains of the deceased were con- 
veyed for interment to the family vault in 
Newton church, Somersetshire. 





Wiriiam AstTEtt, Esa. M.P. 

March 7. At his seat, Everton House, 
Huntingdonshire, a 73, William As- 
tell, esq. M.P. for Bedfordshire, Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Bedfordshire Militia, and 
a Director of the East India Company. 

He was born Oct. 13, 1774, the second 
son of Godfrey Thornton, esq. of Mog- 
gerbanger House in Bedfordshire, a Di- 
rector of the Bank of England, by Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Littledale, esq. of 
Rotterdam. He assumed the name of 
Astell instead of Thornton in 1807; it 
having been previously borne by his uncle 
William, who died without issue, in per- 

etuation of the surname of his mother, 

argaret daughter of William Astell, esq. 
of Everton, and wife of Godfrey Thorn- 
ton, esq. of Clapham, co. Surrey, also a 
Director of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Astell was elected a Director of 
the East India Company on the 29th Jan. 
1800, and was by far the senior member 
of the Court ; and he has frequently filled 
the chair. He was a Colonel of the Royal 
East India volunteers. He was also 
chairman of the Russian Company, and 
of the Great Northern Railway, and was 
a large shareholder in other commercial 
undertakings. 

He was one of the oldest members of the 
House of Commons, having first entered 
it in 1807, as representative for Bridge- 
water, with which his connection did not 
cease until 1832. 

In Feb. 1836 his late constituents and 
friends at Bridgewater presented him with 
two very elegant candelabra as a testimony 
of their high regard of his public conduct 
during the twenty-six years he repre- 
sented the borough of Bridgewater in Par- 
liament, and his firm attachment to the 
constitution in Church and State. 

At the last general election, in 1841, 
he was, in conjunction with Viscount 
Alford, returned without opposition for 
Bedfordshire. 

' In politics Mr. Astell was a consistent 
Conservative of the old school. He voted 


against the Reform Bill, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill, and the free-trade mea- 
sures of Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Astell married, July 15, 1800, 
Sarah, only daughter of John Harvey- 
esq. of Ickwellbury, Beds, and Finning, 
ley Park, co. York; and by that lady, 
who died May 15, 1841, he had issue four 
sons. and four daughters, The former 
are, 1. Richard-William, Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Grenadier Guards ; 2. John-Har- 
vey; 3. Henry-Godfrey, who has married 
Louisa-Maria, daughter of Major-Gen. 
Wynyard, C.B.; and 4. Charles- Edward, 
Lieut. 15th Foot. The daughters were, 
1. Sarah; 2. Caroline, married to the 
Rev. W. H. Rooper, of Abbot’s Ripton, 
co. Huntingdon, and is deceased; 3. 
Louisa, married to Thomas St. Quentin, 
esq. junior, ef Hatley Park, co. Cam- 
bridge ; and 4. Harriet. 





Ropert WILuiiAMs, Esa. 

March 10. At Bridehead, Dorsetshire, 
aged 80, Robert Williams, esq. a magis- 
trate and deputy Lieutenant for that county, 
and the head of the great banking esta- 
blishment of Williams, Deacon, and Co. 
of Birchin Lane, London. 

He was born Feb. 11, 1767, the elder 
son of Robert Williams, esq. of Bride- 
head, and of Moor Park, Hertfordshire, 
M.P. for Dorchester, and an eminent 
banker in London, by Jane, daughter of 
Francis Chassereau, esq. of St. Maryle- 
bone, Middlesex. 

In 1796 (his father then living) he was 
elected Alderman of Cornhill ward, and 
in 1797 he served the office of Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex ; but he resigned 
his Alderman’s gown in 1801, before his 
turn arrived for the mayoralty. Had he 
retained it to his death, he would have 
become the Father of the City. The estate 
of Moor Park was bought by the elder 
Mr. Williams in 1801, and on his death, 
in 1814, it descended to the gentleman 
now deceased, who afterwards sold it to 
the late Marquess of Westminster; and 
it is now one of the seats of the present 
Marquess. ~ 

Mr. Williams was a member of ten 
successive Parliaments. He was first re- 
turned in 1802 for Wotton Bassett, and 
again in 1806; in 1807 for Kilkenny, and 
from 1812 to 1832 for Dorchester. He 
resigned his seat for the latter place in 
1835. His votes were given with the 
Tory party. , 

r. Williams married, Aug. 28, 1794, 
Frances, youngest daughter of John 
Turner, esq. of Putney, and of Fleet- 
street ; and by that lady, who died Sept. 
25, 1841, he had issue one son and one 
daughter ; namely, Robert Williams, esq. 
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born in 1811, a banker in London and 
Dorchester, and M.P. for that borough 
from 1835 to 1841; and Fanny, married 
in 1835 to Arther Henry Dyke-Acland, 
esq. second son of Sir Thomas Dyke- 
Acland, Bart. of Killerton, Devonshire. 





CuRISsTOPHER BecketrT, Esa. 

March 15. At Torquay, Devonshire, 
aged 70, Christopher Beckett, esq. of 
Meanwood Park, near Leeds. 

Mr. Beckett was born Jan. 26, 1777, 
and was the second son of the late Sir John 
Beckett, Bart., of Meanwood Park, near 
Leeds, and of Somerby Park, in Lincoln- 
shire, by Mary, daughter of Dr. Chris- 
topher Wilson, Lord Bishop of Bristol, 
who was the granddaughter of the pious 
and learned Dr. Edmund Gibson, Bishop 
of London. 

Mr. Beckett was a magistrate and 
deputy lieutenant for fhe West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and likewise for many years 
an active magistrate for the borough of 
Leeds, having twice served the office of 
mayor; and, although on the passing of 
the Municipal Reform Act he ceased to 
be in the commission of the peace for the 
borough, he continued to take a very pro- 
minent part in its public affairs, and in 
the administration of its various charities, 
and few transactions of moment were un- 
dertaken in the town without his counte- 
nance and sanction. He discharged his 
magisterial duties with strict impartiality 
and humanity ; and in the administration 
of justice it was his unceasing care to 
discriminate between adepts in crime, and 
those whose cases admitted of a more 
lenient and merciful consideration. 

He heartily loved the Church, and de- 
lighted to contribute to the maintenance 
of her just influence and usefulness, and 
was foremost in promoting the erection 
and endowment of churches and schools 
whenever required. Mr. Beckett erected 
at his own cost a handsome and commo- 
dious school with a suitable residence for 
a master and mistress in his own village, 
and maintained the same. The school 
being licensed by the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, he also at his own charge ap- 
pointed a clergyman, who celebrated di- 
vine service therein, and administered to 
the spiritual necessities of the inhabitants. 
He also took a warm interest in the re- 
erection of the parish church of Leeds, of 
which he was one of the patrons, and he 
lived to see it one of the finest parochial 
churches which has ever been erected in 
this kingdom since the Reformation. He 
was likewise mainly instrumental in esta- 
blishing the Diocesan Church Building 
Society, and Board of Education, and 
continued ever after to take @ warm in- 
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terest in their operations, contributing 
largely towards carrying out their designs. 

In politics he was a loyal subject, and a 
faithful adherent to the ancient constitu- 
tion of his country; and, although not 
intolerant of the opinions of others, he 
received all projects calculated to effect 
sweeping or fundamental changes with 
characteristic caution. This distrust, how- 
ever, did not lead him to reject such pro- 
gressive and salutary reforms as were 
necessary to impart greater efficiency to 
our venerable institutions, and to meet 
the exigency of the present state of society. 

To almost every public institution within 
the borough of Leeds, he also contributed 
largely, nor were his private charities 
more restricted; but, while in matters of 
public concern he did not shrink from 
recording his munificent donations, as an 
example and encouragement to others, he 
was careful in his more private acts of 
benevolence to avoid all ostentatious pa- 
rade, so that they are alone known to the 
grateful recipients of his bounty. 

As the head of one of the most influen- 
tial provincial banks in the kingdom, he 
contributed in no slight degree to main- 
tain the public credit of this important 
manufacturing district; and his grateful 
fellow-townsmen have upon more than 
one occasion publicly acknowledged the 
prompt, effectual, and disinterested aid 
which his house has rendered in the hour 
of commercial perplexity and gloom. 

In private life he was a man of inflexi- 
ble integrity, and of a nice sense of 
honour ; and, abhorring alike all flattery 
and dissimulation, he was cautious in 
whom he confided ; but once assured of 
their honesty and truthfulness, he ever 
after became an unflinching friend and 
kind patron. Although to an ordinary 
observer his deportment might appear 
somewhat stern, it nevertheless concealed 
a kindly and most benevolent disposition ; 
while his manners in private life were at 
once agreeable and conciliatory, and his 
society and friendship were most valued 
by those who knew him best. 

The pre-eminent position which, with 
the universal assent of all parties, he so 
long occupied in the borough of Leeds, 
can scarcely ever again be filled by an 
individual who will enjoy so large a share 
of public confidence ; but his example will 
serve to stimulate others to fulfil their 
public duties with like intrepidity and 
candour, and to imitate him in the dis- 
charge of all the private duties and rela- 
tions of life, in which he was alike exem- 
plary. It is much to be regretted that 
the borough does not possess an authentic 
portrait of this upright magistrate and 
excelent man. 
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When the melancholy and unexpected 
intelligence of his death was received in 
Leeds, immediately the passing bells of 
several of the churches rung out a mourn- 
ful peal, and an universal gloom pre- 
vailed, every man feeling as if he had 
lost a personal friend, and the town a 
benefactor. 

His remains were brought to Leeds, 
and on Monday, the 23d March, were 
interred by the Rev. Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D. Vicar, in the family vault in 
the ante-chapel in the north aisle of the 
parish church, immediately under the east 
window, which had been but recently in- 
serted at the sole expense of the deceased. 
This window is beautifully executed, and 
contains the armorial bearings and nume- 
rous quarterings of the family. 

A new musical service composed ex- 
pressly for the occasion was chanted by a 
full choir, in the most solemn and im- 
pressive manner. 

The funeral was attended by the de- 
ceased’s brothers, the Right Hon. Sir 
John Beckett, Bart., Thomas Beckett, 
esq. William Beckett, esq. M.P. for the 
borough of Leeds, Edmund Beckett 
Denison, esq. M.P. one of the represen- 
tatives for the West Riding of the county 
of York; by Staniforth Beckett, esq. of 
Swinton-park ; and Edmund Beckett De- 
nison, jun. esq. nephew of the deceased. 
The pall-bearers were the Rev. George 
Lewthwaite, Rector of Adel, John Blayds, 
esq. George Walker, esq. John Gott, esq. 
Henry Hale, esq. George Bischoff, esq. 
Henry Cowper Marshall, esq. J. G. Apple- 
by, esq. who were followed by the Revds. 
John and George Urquhart, John Smith, 
esq. partner in the house of Beckett and 
Co., John Atkinson, esq. and T. T. Dibb, 
esq. the solicitors of the deceased ; by 
George Bulmer, esq. his medical attend- 
ant ; the principal clerks of the deceased’s 
banking establishment ; Mr. Pollard, his 
steward, and by several old and faithful 
domestic servants. The clergy and prin- 
cipal gentry of the town and neighbour- 
hood, as well as a large concourse of the 
inhabitants, many of whom closed their 
shops on the occasion, also attended to 
pay their last tribute of honour and 
respect to the memory of the deceased. 

Mr. Beckett was principal lord of the 
manor of Leeds, as likewise lord of the 
manor of Chapel Allerton in the borough, 
within which he possessed a considerable 
estate; and, having died intestate, the same 
has descended upon his eldest brother and 
heir, the Right Hon. Sir John Beckett, 
Bart. His personal estate, which is not 
less extensive, will be divided amongst Sir 
John and the seven other surviving bro- 
thers and sisters. Thomas Beckett, esq. 
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the next brother, is now the heir presump- 
tive to the title and estates. E. J. T 





CHRISTOPHER BiaAckeEtt, Esa. 

Jan. 16. At the house of his brother-in- 
law, Robert Ingham, esq. at Westoe, South 
Shields, aged 59, Christopher Blackett, 
esq. of Wylam, Northumberland; late 
M.P. for the southern division of the latter 
county. 

Mr. Blackett was the eldest son and heir 
of Christopher Blackett, esq. of Wylam, 
who died in 1829, by Alice, daughter of 
William Ingham, esq.; and was born on 
the 22d June, 1788. He was formerly a 
Captain in the 18th Hussars. He at one 
time sat in Parliament for the borough of 
Beeralston. In 1836 he was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Newcastle, on the 
death of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. In 
1837 he was returned to Parliament for 
the southern division of Northumber- 
land, as representative of the Whig in- 
terest. He sat only for one Parliament, 
and at the last election retired in favour 
of Mr. Saville Ogle. 

Mr. Blackett married, Aug. 15, 1818, 
Elizabeth, younger daughter and coheir 
(with her sister Frances-Elizabeth, wife 
of Sir Guy Campbell, Bart.) of Montagu 
Burgoyne, esq. younger son of Sir Roger 
Burgoyne, Bart. and his wife Lady Fran- 
ces Montagu, sister to the last Earl of 
Halifax. By that lady, who died March 
29, 1833, he had issue three sons, John 
Burgoyne Blackett, esq.; Edward-Alger- 
non, R.N.; and Montagu-Burgoyne; and 
one daughter, Frances-Mary. 





JAMES BrapsHaw, Esa. M.P. 

March 4. In South-street, Grosvenor- 
square, after a lengthened illness of a 
most painful character, James Bradshaw, 
esq. M.P. for Canterbury. 

He was the son of James Bradshaw, 
esq. of Portland-place, by Harriett, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Fitzhugh, esq. who after- 
wards married Sir Harry Peyton, Bart. 

He first entered Parliament in 1823 
as member for the now disfranchised bo- 
rough of Brackley, which he represented 
until 1832. He sat for Berwick in the 
Parliament of 1835, and for Canterbury 
in that of 1837, the numbers at the close 
of the poll being, for 


Mr. Bradshaw f 761 
Lord A. D. Conyngham 755 
Mr. H. Plumptre Gipps 751 
Mr. F. Villiers ¢ 698 


Tn 1841 he was once more returned, after 

a sharp contest with Mr. Twisden Hodges, 

the numbers at the close of the poll being, 
The Hon. Mr. Smythe 813 
Mr. Bradshaw . : : 723 
Mr. Hodges : : 716 
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Mr. Bradshaw was a determined Conser- 
vative, and voted against the Reform Bill, 
the Corn Law Repeal-Bill, and any mea- 
sure which parteok: of: Liberalism. He 
was constant in attendance on his parlia- 
mentary duties while his health permitted, 
but seldom spoke in the House. His 
speech at an election meeting at Canter- 
bury, in which he reflected, or by the 
writer of his speech was made to reflect, 
upon the Queen, was for a time the 
universal topic in political circles, and he 
apologised for it, on being questioned in 
his place in Parliament, 

He married, several “years since, the 
elder Miss Tree,-the celebrated actress, 
sister to Mrs. Charles; Kean and Mrs. 
Kemble Chapman, and thati lady attended 
him up to his last moments. He leaves 
issue but one daughter; who is married to 
a Mr. Langley. 

Mr. Bradshaw’s will was made on the 
27th Jan. last, and leaves the whole of 
his property to his wife, who is sole exe- 
cutrix. The personalty is estimated at 
30,0007. 





CoLoneL FULLERTON. 

Jan.19. At his seat, Thribergh Park, 
near Rotherham, in his 69th year, Colonel 
John Fullerton, a magistrate for the West 
Riding. 

Colonel Fullerton became possessed of 
Thribergh, (which was purchased by John 
Savile, esq. of Methley, of Sir William 
Reresby, about the year 1705,) by bequest 
of his relation Judith, (who died in 1809,) 
the widow of Savile Finch, esq. M.P. for 
Malton, who was the only son of the Hon. 
John Finch, (second son of Heneage Earl 
of Ailesford,) by Elizabeth Savile, heiress 
of Thribergh. (Hunter’s South York- 
shire, ii. 41). 

Colonel Fullerton erected a new man- 
sion at Thribergh, in the style called 
gothic: and he placed in the church 
there a beautiful monument bythe younger 
Bacon, representing his wife Louisa 
(who died in 1818, in her 3/th year), and 
her eight children, in alto-relievo. 

Colonel Fullerton is succeeded at Thri- 
bergh by his son John Fullerton, esq. who 
married May 27, 1827, Louisa, fourth 
daughter of Sir Grey Skipwith, Bart. of 
Hampton Lucy, Warwickshire, and has 
a numerous family. 

Wo. Corset Smiru, Esa. 

March 9. At Cheltenham aged 36, 
William Corbet Smith, esq. of Bitteswell 
Hall, Leicestershire. 

He was the eldest son of George Smith, 
esy. of Spettisbury, co. Dorset, Goldicote 
House, co. Warwick, and Shute House, 
co, Wilts, an officer in the Royal Horse- 
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guards Blue, by Frances, daughter and 
coheiress of Thomas Grace Smith, esq. of 
Normanton Hall, co. Leicester. 

Having succeeded his father in his 
estates in 1836, he served as High Sheriff 
of Leicestershire in 1845. He was for- 
merly a Captain in the King’s Dragoon 
Guards. 

Mr. Smith married, June 24, 1840, the 
Hon. Emily Arabella Jane St. John, 
youngest daughter of Viscount Boling- 
broke, and by that lady, who survives him, 
has left issue. St. John, his youngest son 
died a few weeks before him, on the 31st 
of January. 





Generar Darrocu. 

Feb. 16. At Gourock, aged 70, General 
Duncan Darroch, of that place. 

The General entered the army in March, 
1792, having been appointed Ensign in 
the 41st regiment at the age of sixteen. 
He became Lieutenant in 1794, Captain 
in the 104th by purchase in 1794, and 
Major also by purchase in that regiment 
in the same year. 

Upon the 104th regiment being drafted 
into the 39th regiment at Spike Island, 
in the Cove of Cork, the field officers 
were allowed to retire on their full-pay 
until employed. Soon after this Major 
Darroch was appointed Major in the 
Caithness Highlanders, and employed du- 
ring the Irish rebellion. In 1799 he was 
appointed to command the Glengary Fen- 
cibles, with local rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and in that situation received 
the public thanks of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Marquess Cornwallis) for 
bringing the regiment into a proper state 
of discipline; for upon his taking the 
command there were great feuds between 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic officers 
and men. In 1800 he received the per- 
manent rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. In 
1801 he was appointed to command a bat- 
talion of Irish Militia light infantry, and 
continued to do so until the peace of 
Amiens. 

On the war breaking out he was again 
appointed to the Irish light infantry, and 
commanded the 2nd division of that corps, 
consisting of two battalions, until he was 
removed to the 36th regiment. On pro- 
ceeding with that regiment to Hanover 
in 1805, he was appointed Assistant Ad- 
jutant-general on the Staff, under the 
command of Lord Cathcart. On his 
return from the expedition, he was sta- 
tioned in the Severn district as Assistant 
Adjutant-general. In 1806, upon his 


regiment embarking on a secret service, 
under the command of Brigadier-General 
Crawfurd, he joined it, and pioceeded to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and from thence 
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to St. Helena and South America; and 
when the army landed at Ensenada de 
Barragon, on the river Plata, he was in 
the advanced division under the orders of 
Major-Gen. Gower, and whilst passing 
the Chico Pass, the 2d of July, he was 
ordered by the General to take charge of 
the six-pounder brigade of artillery and 
ammunition, with three companies (two 
of the 88th and one of the 36th), and was 
engaged during the night, and the greater 
part of the next day, with the enemy in 
the suburbs of Buenos Ayres. In Dec. 
1807, he landed at Cork with his regi- 
ment from this expedition; and in the 
beginning of 1818 was appointed Assist- 
ant Adjutant-general in Edinburgh; but 
his regiment embarking again under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley for service, he hastened 
after it, and joined in Portugal, in Aug. 
1808. He accompanied his regiment under 
the orders of Sir John Moore to the fron- 
tiers of Portugal, from whence he was 
sent to take charge of the Adjutant-gene- 
ral’s department in Lisbon, 

Soon after Sir John Cradock took the 
command of the troops in Portugal, Col. 
Darroch was appointed Deputy Adjutant- 
general at the head of the department, 
and continued until Sir Arthur Wellesley 
came out again, and assumed the com- 
mand. He joined this army as Assistant 
Adjutant-general ; was present at the 
attack near Carvalhos, the crossing the 
Douro at Oporto, and the attack of Soult’s 
rear-guard at Salamonde ; he accompanied 
the advance to Monte Leagre, when the 
army retired and re-crossed the Douro. 
His health requiring it, he got leave to 
come home, but soon after returned and 
joined the army at Badajos; from thence 
» he was sent to take charge of the Adjutant- 
general’s department in Lisbon. In 
1810 he was appointed Colonel, and in 
1812 placed on the Staff of North America, 
as Brigadier-General, and joined the army 
at Kingston. In 1813 he was promoted 
to be Major-General, and ordered, the 
latter end of the year, to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where he remained until May, 
1815, when he was ordered to embark 
for Europe in charge of two regiments, 
(the 29th and 98th), and on their arrival 
at Portsmouth, the 4th June, 1815, he 
was removed from the staff. He attained 
the rank of Lieut.-General in 1825, and 
that of General in 1841. 





Genera Bircu REYNARDSON. 
Jan. 31. At his seat, Holywell-hall, 
Lincolnshire, aged 74, Thomas Birch 
Reynardson, esq. a General in the army, 
Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate for 
that county. 
This officer entered the army Feb. 28, 


1793, as Cornet and Lieutenant in the 
16th Light Dragoons ; in 1794 he was 
made Captain in the same regiment, bee 
he joined on the continent ; and in 179 

Major. In 1800 he was sppainted As- 
sistant Quartermaster-general in the ex- 
pedition to Egypt under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, for which he received a medal ; 
and in 1803 permanent Assistant Quar- 
termaster-general, with the rank of Lienf.- 
Colonel in the army. In 1809 he went 
with the expedition to Zealand as pepe 
Quartermaster-general ; and in 1811 he 
had the, same appointment in North Bri- 
tain. He. attained the rank of Colonel 
Jan. 1, 1812; Major-General, June 4, 
1814; Lieut.-General, July 22, 1830; 
and. General, Nov. 9, 1846. 

e was one of the sons of George 
Birch, esq. of Warwickshire, and of St. 
Leonard’s hill, near Windsor, by Mary 
his wife; and he inherited the Warwick- 
shire estates on the death of his elder 
brother. His mother died at Barton Lodge, 
Berks, in March 1837, in her 100th year. 

He married, June 3, 1806, Etheldred- 
Anne, the eldest daughter of Jacob Rey- 
nardson, of Holywell, co. Linc. esq. one of 
the Commissioners of the Hackney-coach 
office, and a Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
(who died Oct. 1, 1811, aged ve by 
Anne, his wife, daughter of the. Rt. Hon. 
John Cust, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, sister to Lord Brownlow ; and 
upon whom, by the will of her grand- 
father, Samuel Reynardson, esq. were en- 
tailed the Holywell and other estates in 
Lincolnshire ; wherefore Colonel Birch 
took the name of Reynardson. By that 
lady, who survives him, he has left issue 
five sons: 1. Charles Thomas Reynard- 
son, esq. who has married his second 
cousin Miss Yorke, of Erthig, co. Den- 
bigh ; 2. the Rev. George Birch Rey- 
nardson, Rector of Eastling, Kent, who 
married in April 1846 Julia, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Trollope, of 
Canwick, Bart.; 3. Lieut.-Colonel Ed- 
ward Birch Reynardson ; 4. the Rev. John 
Birch Reynardson, Rector of Careby with 
Holywell, co. Lincoln; and 5, Henry 
Birch Reynardson, esq. barrister at law ; 
also three daughters, of whom the eldest, 
Etheldred-Frances, was married to her 
cousin Henry Champion Partridge, esq. 
eldest son of Henry Samuel Partridge, esq. 
of Hockham hall, Norfolk ; and died on 
the 9th Oct. last. The two surviving 
daughters are unmarried. 





Magsor-Gen. J. P. Cocksurn. 
March 10, On Woolwich Common, in 
his 69th year, Major-General James Pat- 
tison Cockburn, of the Royal Artillery. 
This officer entered the Royal Military 
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Academy on the 19th of March, 1793; 
became 2d Lieutenant, March 6, 1795; 
Ist Lieutenant, Jan. 27, 1796: Captain, 
May 17, 1803; brevet Major, June 4, 
1814; regimental Major, July 29, 1825; 
Lieutenant-Colonel on the same day ; 
Colonel, January 10, 1837; and Major- 
General, November 9, 1846. "He was at 
the capture of the Cape of Good Hope in 
1795, in the expedition to ' Manilla, 
and at the capture of Copenhagen in 1807. 
“Until within a recent period he held the 
office of Director of the Royal Laboratory 
Department of the Royal Arsenal, which 
he resigned on his promotion to the rank 
of Major-General, and was succeeded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hardinge, K.H. 
Vice-ADMIRAL YounG. 

Feb. 11. At his residence, Denmark- 
hill, Surrey, in his 86th year, Vice-Ad- 
miral William Young. 

Vice-Admiral Young entered the Navy 
in 1777, as a midshipman in the Portland 
Tigate> bearing the flag of Vice-Admi- 
ral James Young, on the West India sta- 
tion; and served successively in the 
Canada and Ulysses until 1781, when 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieute- 
nant, in which capacity he served in the 
Grafton, Nestor, and Fox, chiefly in the 
West Indies. During the interval be- 
tween the termination of the American 
and the breaking out of the French revolu- 
tionary war, he commanded for several 
years a fine ship in the West India trade, 
by which ‘he acquired an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the details of the mer- 
chant service. From 1794 to 1798 he 
was actively employed, principally in the 
transport department, under Sir Home 
Popham, Sir John Duckworth, Sir Hyde 
Parker, and other distinguished officers, 
by all of whom he was greatly esteemed. 
In 1798 he was raised to the rank of 
Commander, and despatched as principal 
agent for transports to the West Indies, 
where, especially in the disastrous evacu- 
ation of St. Domingo, his services were 
so meritorious as to call forth the marked 
approbation of General Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, who, in his despatches, referred to 
them at considerable length and in terms 
of the highest praise. After having re- 
turned to England with impaired health 
from overwrought exertion in a climate 
which had carried to the grave a large 

roportion of both officers and men en- 
geged in the military and naval service, he 
as not long permitted to remain inactive, 


‘ but in December 1800 was despatched on 


the Egyptian expedition, and sppojnted 
by Lord 3 Keith Captain of the Fleet, in 
the Foudroyant. In this capacity he was 
intrusted with the principal arrangements 
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for the landing of the troops at Alexan- 
dria, and received the brave Abercromby 
into his ship, where the gallant veteran 
breathed his last. in the cabin adjoining 
that of Captain Young. Here, while his 
services obtained for him the unequivocal 
approval of the Admiral, they were exe- 
cuted in a spirit so considerate and con- 
ciliatory towards the masters of the nu- 
merous transports employed in the expe- 
dition, over whom it was his especial 
duty to exercise a control frequently un- 
popular and always invidious, that a fund 
was raised by subscription among them, 
with which a splendid sword was pur- 
chased and presehted to him. 

After his return to England, he was, 
in 1802, raised to the rank of Post Cap- 
tain, and in the following year was des- 
patched, by special orders from Earl St. 
Vincent, on the secret service of escorting 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke of 
Cambridge and Prince William (after- 
wards Duke) of Gloucester, from Hanover, 
then in virtual possession of the French. 
From that time till 1805 he was actively 
and incessantly employed in superintend- 
ing the fitting of gun-vessels, the em- 
barkation of troops on expeditions, erect- 
ing signals on the coast of Ireland, and 
other duties of a special character, for 
which his peculiar capabilities were con- 
sidered eminently to qualify him ; and all 
which he performed to the high satisfac- 
tion of every authority under whom he 


served. 

In Oct. 1805, he was appointed resi- 
dent agent of transports ‘at Deptford, 
where he remained until his final retire- 
ment in 1830, in the 70th year of his age: 
During the quarter of a century in which 
he filled this responsible office, his dis- 
charge of the complicated and frequently 
most anxious and’ laborious duties it in- 
volved acquired ‘for him, in no common 
degree, the attachment as ‘well as the 
respect of all who were subjected to his 
orders, while they secured the unqualified 
confidence and obtained the invariable 
and frequently recorded approval of the 
authorities under whom he served. He 
resigned his post and retired into private 
life universally honoured, esteemed, and 
regretted. But his active spirit and be- 
nevolent heart would not permit him to 
fall into an old age of indolence. Durin 
the week preceding that of his death, he 
personally attended the committees of 
the ‘‘ Marine Society,’”’ the ‘‘Seamen’s 
Hospital,” and the ‘‘ Merchant Seamen’s 
Bible Society.”” On his last Sunday he 
attended church twice, and received the 
sacrament in apparently unbroken health. 
On Monday he was struck with apoplexy, 
from which he never revived to conscious- 
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ness, but gradually sank, as in peaceful 
slumber, till on Thursday, without struggle 
or suffering, he breathed his last in the 
presence of his numerous and attached 
family, to whom he was ever united by 
bonds of the most unreserved and bound- 
less affection. 

Admiral Young married, in 1789, Ann, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Curling, 
of Camberwell, who survives him, as well 
as five sons (the eldest, George Frederick, 
the late member for Tynemouth,) and four 
daughters. 


Cart. N. Lockyer, C.B. 

Feb. 27. On board the Albion at Malta, 
aged 65, Nicholas Lockyer, esq. Captain 
R.N. and C.B. 

Captain Lockyer was anative of Ply- 
mouth. He entered the service in 1790, 
was made a Lieutenant, Dec. 17, 1803 ; 
Commander, Dec. 25, 1806 ; and Captain, 
March 29, 1815. He won his respective 
grades by hard, sharp, and brilliant ser- 
vices, and at his death had been actively 
employed as a commissioned officer for 
more than 2] years. When Lieutenant 
of the Tartar in 1804, he served in her 
boats at the gallant affair of cutting out 
the French privateer L’ Hirondelle, mount- 
ing 10 guns, with a complement of 50 
men, off St. Domingo, for which affair he 
was especially recommended for his “ in-. 
trepid conduct.”” He commanded the 
Sophie, of 18 guns, on the Halifax station, 
from 1812 to 1815, during which period 
he captured five heavy American gun- 
vessels, one armed national sloop, two 
privateers, and several other armed, as 
well as merchant, vessels. He also com- 
manded the Sophie at the attack on Fort 
Bowyer, in the expedition against New 
Orleans, and commanded and led the 
boats of the squadron at the capture of 
the American flotilla on Lac Borgue, in 
1814, on which occasion he highly dis- 
tinguished himself, and was severely 
wounded. Having been nine years a 
commander,— having captured, sunk, 
burnt, and otherwise destroyed a large 
number of the enemy, who crippled our 
commerce—he was elevated to the rank 
of Captain, March 26, 1815, and on the 
4th June following had the honour of 
C.B. conferred upon him. He was ap- 
pointed to the Albion in Nov. 1843, and 
was awarded the captain’s good-service 
pension in November last. 

Captain Lockyer’s services were of that 
personal character which reflected glory 
on the nation and honour to the profes- 
sion. What he directed as commanding 
officer he never hesitated to perform under 
command. Example was ip his estima- 
tion better than precept, and he pre- 
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ferred to owe his advancement to merit 
rather than interest. 

His brother, Colonel H. F. Lockyer, 
K.C., commands the 97th regiment, now 
in garrison at Malta. 


THe ARCHDEACON OF CHESTER. 

Feb. 3. At his residentiary house in 
Chester, aged 82, the Rev. Unwin Clarke, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Chester, Vice Dean 
of the Cathedral, and Vicar of Eastham 
and Neston, in the same county. 

Mr. Clarke was a member of Wadham 
college, Oxford, where he graduated as 
M.A. Dec. 17, 1792. He was appointed 
Archdeacon and a Prebendary of Chester, 
by his brother-in-law, Bishop Majendie 
in 1801. He was presented to the rectory 
of Dodleston in Cheshire in 1808, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Chester, which he 
exchanged in 1827 for the vicarages of 
Eastham and Neston, both in the same 
patronage. 

The venerable deceased for some time 
before his death was in a precarious state. 
Age had encompassed the evening of life 
with manifold infirmities, which, with the 
most acute sufferings, prevented him taking 
that dignified part he was wont to supply 
in the performance of cathedral worship. 
But those who heard cannot forget that 
time when he delivered the convincing 
address and read the inimitable liturgy 
of the Church of England with that me- 
lodious voice and impressive manner pe- 
culiarly his own. In the parish of East- 
ham, where he chiefly resided the last 
twenty years, his character was known and 
appreciated for an ingenuous frankness of 
heart, with a most winning and concilia- 
tory address. He was especially given to 
hospitality ; was highly esteemed by the 
circle he moved in for the natural amia- 
bility of his disposition ; and (what shedsa 
brighter lustre still upon his memory) most 
affectionately beloved by the poorer mem- 
bers of his flock, to whom his benevolent 
hand was always open, and his sympathy 
most feelingly extended. The late arch. 
deacon was a finished gentleman of the 
old school, and much noticed by several 
members of the Royal family, more par- 
ticularly by the Princess Augusta and the 
Duke of Clarence, whose senior chaplain 
he was, before his Royal Highness’s ac- 
cession tothe throne. Amongotherfriends, 
he enjoyed the intimate and lasting regard 
of the revered Heber, to whom he was 
most warmly attached; of Dr. Law, the 
late Bishop of Bath and Wells, who was 
his school-fellow and contemporary ; and 
of Dr. Majendie, late Bishop of Bangor, 
to whose only sister he was married. 
These, and most of his early friends, had 
gone before; his wife, his son, who fell 
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gallantly at Ferozepore, and his daughter- 
in-law, preceding him only by a few short 
months. A vigorous constitution, ever 
sustained by the most temperate habits, 
left him still to traverse the wilderness, 
amidst the lingering labours and sorrows 
of the fourscore years. Hec data poena 
diu viventibus. 

In early life he was a man of an ardent 
temperament and of the most active and 
persevering habits.. For many years he 
diligently discharged the duties of a ma- 
gistrate, and took a watchful interest in 
the charitable and humane institutions of 
the county, He was sincerely and firmly 
attached to the constitution and esta- 
blished religion of his country ; ever con- 
stant to one line of politics, and always 
tenacious of those views and principles 
with which he was imbued from very 
youth. This decision of character marked 
his career to the goal. Disinclined to 
every change in the political and social 
world, he remained the time-honoured 
beacon of the past, respected by all who 
could appreciate the ‘‘ good old rule,’’ and 
if not with a feeling of regret, yet with a 
tone of allowance, could say, 

“Old times were gone, old manners changed.”’ 

During the whole course of his illness 
he humbly submitted to, and patiently 
acquiesced in, the tedious and painful dis- 
pensation which he was called to pass 
through. Conscious that he was but a 
pilgrim and a sojourner, as all his fathers 
were, he looked up with serene and holy 
confidence to Him who is the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life ; and on the bed of pain 
and languishing, when ‘‘ those that looked 
out of the windows were darkened,” he 
frequently exhausted his feeble strength 
by repeating the prayers of the Church, 
which he so loved and admired, and which 
were indelibly impressed on his memory, 
when it was nearly lost on every other 
subject. 

Having never experienced the wasting 
of sickness in early life, his muscular 
frame struggled the more with its painful 
malady, until expiring nature sunk at 
length in a sleep, so tranquil that the 
members of his family, who watched the 
whole sick bed with the most devoted and 


unwearying affection, were not conscious 
of the precise moment their aged parent 
departed in peace. 

On Thursday, Feb. 11, the ceremony 
of interment was performed within the 


family vault in the Lady Chapel. The 
body of the deceased was privately borne 
through the precincts to the north pos- 
tern, which is contiguous to the residen- 
tiary house ; the Revs. Chancellor Raikes, 
Canon Eaton, and the Minor Canons bear- 
ing the pall, followed by John James 
Gent. Mag, Vou, XXVII. 
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Clarke, esq. and the Hon. Rowland Winn, 
chief mourners, by the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, the curates of his parishes, and priy 
vate friends. The procession was met by 
the gentlemen of the choir and the cho- 
risters, habited in their surplices, and was 
tolled through the cloisters into the broad 
aisle, the organ pouring forth its deep and 
solemn dirge for the dead. The Very Rev. 
the Dean, attended by the Sacristan, offi- 
ciated on the mournful occasion. 

The Archdeacon was Senior Canon of 
the Cathedral. By the vacancy thus oc- 
casioned in the chapter, the body is re- 
duced to the constituted number under 
the late act, and the livings of Neston and 
Eastham lie at their disposal. 


Witu1amM Tipp, Ese. 

Feb. 14. In Walcot-place, Lambeth, 
in his 87th year, William Tidd, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, author of the celebrated law 
book known as “ Tidd’s Practice.” 

The deceased was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 
Nov. 26, 1813, but had previously prac- 
tised as a special pleader for upwards of 
30 years. Many of his pupils have at- 
tained the highest posts in the profession 
of the law, and at the head of them rank 
three Chancellors—Lords Lyndhurst, 
Cottenbam, and Campbell—and the pre. 
sent Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord 
Denman. From the great age at which 
he died, we presume that Mr. Tidd must 
have been the “‘ father of the profession.’’ 

His will is attended with more than 
usual interest. Not only has he remem- 
bered his own and his wife’s relations and 
acquaintance, and his godchildren, his 
clerks and domestics, but in many cases 
their relations as well. The legacies are 
numerous and liberal. One circumstance 
in particular is worthy of notice. He 
directs his trustees to invest 12002. for 
the infant daughter of his former clerk, 
deceased, and a legacy tohis sister. To 
the clerk with him up to his death he 
leaves many volumes and bundles of MS. 
precedents, which he had promised him, 
also 4002. To his laundress, the porters, 
and all who have attended upon him, 
some bequest. To his hairdresser 197. 19s. 
To each of the following 15 societies he 
bequeaths 100/. free of duty, viz. :—the 
Law Association for the Relief of the 
Widows and Families of Professional Men, 
the United Law Clerks’ Society, Asylum 
for Deaf and Dumb Children, Asylum for 
Female Orphans (Westminster-road), In- 
digent Blind School, Philanthropic So- 
ciety, Strangers’ Friend Society, Marine 
Society, City of London Truss Society, 
West London Association for supplying 
the Poor with why Royal Humang 
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Society, Royal Infirmary for Children, 
Royal Free Hospital, Royal South Lon- 
don Dispensary, Surrey Dispensary. And 
to the following institutions 50/. each :— 
The Dispensary at Cheltenham, the Lam- 
beth Pension Society, and the Lambeth 
Boys’ School, of which latter parish he was 
aresident. He made his will in Aug. 1844, 
to which he has added two codicils. His 
own funded and personal estate was valued 
at 60,000/, To his wife he returns all 
his interest and right to her funded pro- 
perty in the Long Annuities, Bank Stock, 
and Old South Sea Annuities ; and that 
a further sum of 8000/. shall be invested, 
and the dividends paid to her for life; 
and that she shall receive the rents arising 
from the principal part of his freehold and 
leasehold estates, as well as the interest 
of the residue of his personality. His 
niece, Miss Maria Haydon, also the chil- 
dren of his late niece, Mrs. Collingwood, 
and his cousin, Mrs. Gould, take an im- 
mediate and reversionary interest under 
the will. His “* Tidd’s Practice,’? manu- 
script, precedents, and index, his exten- 
sive practical precedents and forms (some 
interleaved), the copyrights, all his letters 
of presentation and the answers thereto, 
he bequeaths to E. H. V. Lawes, Ser- 
jeant at Law; and in his care he places 
the list which he kept of his pupils, and 
as he himself states in his will, ‘‘ several 
of whom have attained the highest honours 
of the profession.’’ To his cousin, Mr. 
John Gould, he leaves all papers relating 
to his tours, and the books, drawings, and 
manuscripts of his late brother, Julius 
Tidd, The three silver pallets, which 
were premiums obtained by his brother 
Julius from the Society of Arts, and all 
prints, engravings, drawings and sketches, 
which belonged to him, and all English 
and foreign coins, rings, &c. he leaves to 
his niece, Miss Haydon, who is his prin- 
cipal reversionary legatee, and an acting 
executrix with the executors, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Lawes, Edward Lawes, esq. bar 

rister, and John Gould, esq. of the Bank 
of England. 





CHaries Murray, Esa. 

March 6. At his house at Tillington, 
near Petworth, Sussex, in his 79th year, 
Charles Murray, esq. formerly of London. 

He was born at Wells, Norfolk, on the 
8th of September, 1768, the sixth son of 
John Murray, M.D. of Norwich, by Mary 
his wife, daughter of Valentine Boyles, esq. 

Dr. John Murray, an eminent physician 
and philanthropist, was one of the first and 
most zealous promoters of the Norfolk 
and Norwich hospital, He also founded 
at Norwich ‘The Society of Universal 
Goodwill,” for the relief of distressed fo- 
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reigners of all nations.* A memoir of 
this excellent man appeared in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for Oct. 1792, (vol. 
Lx11. p. 961,) and was followed in 
April 1802, (vol. uxx1. p. 286,) by a 
notice of the life and services of his 
youngest son, Thomas A. Murray, M.D., 
the first physician to the Institution for 
the Cure and Prevention of Contagious 
Fever in the Metropolis. Dr. T. Bate- 
man thus speaks of him, in his life of Dr. 
Willan: ‘‘ His (Dr. W’s) friend and pupil, 
Dr. T. A. Murray was appointed his col- 
league at the Public Dispensary in that 
year (1800). This active and intelligent 

hysician, through whose exertions, aided 
is the Society for bettering the Condition 
of the Poor, the Fever Institution of the 
metropolis was established, was unfortu- 
nately cut off in February 1802 by the 
contagion of fever, caught in the infected 
apartments of the first patients who were 
admitted into the institution.’’f He died, 
aged 28, at the house of his brother 
Charles in London. 

Dr. John Murray placed his son Charles, 
the subject of this memoir, at an early 
age, at the Free School of Norwich, over 
which the celebrated Dr. Samuel Parr 
then presided. To theclassical instruction 
he received under that strict, but excellent 
master, although it was interrupted, after 
a few years, by the entrance on a busy 
professional course, may probably be 
traced his fondness for books, and taste 
for literary research, which never ap- 
peared to fail even in the more active 
periods of his life, and proved a great re- 
source in his latter years. 

When about nine years old, he met with 
a severe fracture of the right leg, through 
a fall, which occasioned a settled and some- 
times painful lameness ; but this neither 
impaired his habitual cheerfulness, nor 
his personal activity. 

In 1785 he was articled to a solicitor 
in Norwich, where he practised for a 
short time, having been admitted a 
student of Gray’s Inn in 1789. 

Mr. Murray married in 1792 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Riviere Knight, esq.; and, 
having soon afterwards fixed his residence 
in London, in addition to the engagements 
of his profession, he devoted himself, with 
much zeal, to the promotion and ad- 
vancement of several useful and chari- 
table institutions. He co-operated with 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. tvizr. p. 880, 
vol. u1x. p. 715. 

t Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. vol. xxx11. 
p. 89. Ed. 1817. Fora further mention 
of Dr, T. A. Murray, see Mr. Bransby 
Cooper's Life of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., 
vol. 1. p. 284, &c. 1843, 
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his brother Thomas in organizing the 
Fever Institution, and became its first 
secretary. 

He was subsequently on terms of friend- 
ship with Dr. Jenner; and not only officially 
aided the Royal Jennerian Society, in its 
efforts for preventing the ravages of small 
pox and diffusing the benefits of vaccina- 
tion, but assisted the cause also with his 
pen, putting forth in 1808 two publica- 
tions on the subject ;—‘* Debates in Par- 
liament respecting the Jennerian Dis- 
coveries ;” and ‘‘ An Answer to Mr. High- 
more’s objections to the bill before parlia- 
ment, to prevent the spreading of the 
Small Pox.’’ 

In the year 1806 Mr. Murray was in- 
strumental, with a few foreign Protestant 
clergymen, in establishing, or rather re- 
viving, that interesting and valuable insti- 
tution, ‘‘ The Society of Friends of Fo- 
reigners in Distress.’ These gentlemen 
formed themselves into an association, 
which has since, by God’s blessing, proved 
highly useful and prosperous ; having re- 
ceived a large measure of public support, 
and now numbering among its protectors 
and patronsno fewer than fourteen crowned 
heads of Europe. The objects of this 
institution are to grant relief to indi- 
gent foreigners here, without distinction 
of country or religion, especially to those 
who are not entitled to parochial aid, and 
to furnish the means to such as are de- 
sirous of returning to their own countries, 
The idea of the present excellent and 
increasing establishment had its origin in 
the Society, founded by Dr. John Mur- 
ray; and the remaining funds of the 
Norwich institution, which is no longer 
in existence, were transferred te the Soci- 
ety of Friends of Foreigners in Distress. 
The wants and claims of this institution, 
when first rising into notice in the metro- 
polis, gave ample scope to the energy and 
benevolence which marked Mr. Murray’s 
character, and by means of which he 
succeeded, in conjunction with others, in 
obtaining the countenance and support of 
many eminent and charitable persons to- 
wards this good design. 

The following affectionate tribute to 
his memory was unanimously rendered by 
the directors of the society, at a special 
meeting held on the 17th March, 1847. 

‘* That a letter of condolence be ad- 
dressed in the name of the directors to 
the widow of Mr. Murray, expressing 
their sincerest sympathy in the heavy 
bereavement she and her family have sus- 
tained ; and their deep sense of the valu- 
able services which the late Mr. Murray 
rendered to this institution, of which he 
had the merit of being one of the original 
founders and first benefactors; and of 
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the zeal and ability with which, through 
a long series of years, he assisted in pro- 
moting its success. 
‘© Wn. Kuper, D.D., Chairman. 
**Joun Lasoucuere, Treasurer.”’ 

In the year 1821, a number of friends 
of the constitution, observing with alarm 
the continued and systematic attacks 
which had for a long time been made on 
religion and the throne, by the corrupt 
part of the press, and inflammatory 
speeches of professed friends of the people, 
united, in the menner of former associa- 
tions in this country, for the purpose of re- 
sisting by all lawful modes these mischie- 
vous attempts. Whoever recollects the tone 
of a large class of writings of that period, 
containing, in some instances, direct in- 
citements to high treasonand rebellion, and 
in others throwing contempt on the Holy 
Scriptures, and the formularies of the 
Church, will give the credit of good inten- 
tion, and of no small degree of courage, 
to those who stepped forward, in the face 
of some public odium, to silence or punish 
the defamers of all that was most dear 
and honourable to the country. To this 
loyal and fearless body Mr. Murray af- 
forded most active and efficient aid. 

He joined much friendly interest in the 
welfare of all whom he could assist to 
a public spirit, which upon several occa- 
sions served the ends of humanity on an 
extended scale. Having himself a large 
family, and experiencing the anxieties at- 
tendant upon the career of a professional 
man, he sympathised with the unfortunate 
members of his own branch of the honour- 
able profession of the law, and consulted 
for the benefit of the widows and children 
of those who were cut off before they could 
provide a competency for their families.. 

The admirable resultswhich have already 
followed from the establishment in 1817 of 
the ‘‘ Law Association, for the benefit of 
widows and families of professional men 
in the metropolis and its vicinity,” have 
been practically experienced by the widow 
and the fatherless, as well as by those 
members who, from unforeseen calamities, 
have become involved in pecuniary diffi- 
culties. And it is an act of justice to the 
memory of Mr. Murray, who was the 
original secretary as well as the founder, 
to insert in this place the following ex- 
tract from the minutes of a special meet- 
ing of the association, held on the 27th 
of May, 1819. 

‘‘ The Directors having taken into con- 
sideration the minutes, &c. so far as re- 
gards the services of the Secretary, are 
highly sensible of his exertions to pro- 
mote the objects of the institution; that 
it originated in his benevolent contem- 
plations ; and that to his productive mind 
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and unceasing exertions its present 
prosperous situation may be chiefly attri- 
buted.” 

In 1834, after many years of extraordi- 
nary activity spent in the metropolis, Mr. 
Murray went to reside at Midhurst, in 
Sussex ; and in the following year, the 
Earl of Egremont, who had been ac- 
quainted with him in former years, un- 
solicited, appointed him his law-agent 
and steward. This mark of the Earl’s 
confidence, which after his death was 
continued by Colonel Wyndham, occa- 
sioned Mr. Murray’s removal to Petworth, 
and subsequently to Tillington ; where he 
closed his long and useful life. He was 
seized with a severe illness on the 13th 
of February, and expired on the 6th of 
March, 1847. 

On his death-bed he manifested a 
preparedness of mind for his great change, 
availing himself, to his comfort, of the 
offices of devotion provided by our Church, 
and was so firmly supported by the 
power of faith and hope in his Sa- 
viour, as to be, in his latter hours, a 
comforter and instructor to those around 
him. His wife (in the fifty-fifth year of 
their union), and nine of his surviving 
children, were near him at that solemn 
period; the tenth (one of his three 
married daughters) being resident in 
Canada. 

His remains were borne to the grave, 
in the churchyard of Tillington, according 
to his own desire, by six poor men; 
and the whole population of the village 
gave token of their sorrow for the loss of 
a friendly neighbour, who had always 
cheerfully extended the hand of charity 
to the poor and needy. 

Among the mourners were the seven 
sons of the deceased. 

Colonel Wyndham, and several of the 
clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
were present at the funeral. Many of 
the Colonel's tenantry also attended, anx- 
ious to pay the last tribute of respect to 
one whose upright conduct, and frank 
and kind demeanour will not soon be 
forgotten. 





Grorce H. Rosrins, Ese. 

Feb. 8. At Brighton, after a protracted 
illness, George Henry Robins, esq. the 
far celebrated auctioneer. 

Mr. Robins was the son of Mr. Henry 
Robins, for many years an auctioneer in 
the Great Piazza, Covent Garden, who 
died Sept. 15, 1821, aged 68, and was 
buried at Chiswick. Before he had at- 
tained the age of 19, whilst attending a 
large sale in Yorkshire, he was unexpect- 
edly called upon to act for his father, who, 
from indisposition, was unable to officiate. 
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From that time to the present, during a 
period of 50 years, he enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted series of business. The tact 
with which every advantage connected 
with the property he had to describe was 
seized upon and turned to profit in his 
glowing descriptions, and his ready wit 
and repartée in the rostrum, are well 
known, and he was one of the most suc- 
cessful and persuasive advocates in se- 
ducing his auditors to unlvose their purse- 
strings that ever appeared at the auction 
mart. Highflown and fantastic as Mr. 
Robins’s advertisements usually were, yet 
he has been heard to boast that in no 
instance was a purchase repudiated on the 
ground of misdescription, whilst in many 
cases purchases, and to a heavy amount, 
have been made by persons who had never 
seen or heard of the estate when they 
entered the auction room. 

In other business he was fond of taking 
a prominent position, excepting in politics, 
which he carefully avoided. 

In consequence of his determined hos- 
tility, in conjunction with the late Mr. 
Calcraft, to the sub-committee of Drury- 
lane Theatre, in the years 1817 and 1818, 
and their exposition on the mal-adminis- 
tration of the theatre, a new system was 
adopted, by which that concern was 
nearly released from a load of debt; and 
at a later period his exertions were mainly 
instrumental in resuscitating the rival 
establishment. Among other claims to 
public benevolence that he advocated— 
the most remarkable was that for the 
family of Emery the comedian, for whom 


-a sum was collected sufficient to provide a 


comfortable annuity. That exquisite 
songstress, Mrs. Bland, and many others, 
were equally indebted to him; whilst his 
protection of James Brandon, the well- 
known box-keeper of Covent-garden 
Theatre, against the proprietors, is re- 
membered by theatrical amateurs. 
Perhaps no man in his station was ever 
more courted by his superiors ; they pro- 
fited by his advice, and were amused with 
his eccentricities. The description of a 
dinner given by him to Lord Byron is 
recorded in that nobleman’s memoirs by 
Moore, when Lord Kinnaird and his 
brother, Sheridan, Colman, John Kemble, 
and other eminent men were present. 
Mr. Robins was twice married: first, in 
1800, to Miss Isabella Cates, who died 
in 1828, and has a poetical epitaph in 
Chiswick church ; and secondly, in 1831, 
to Miss Losack, who is left his widow, 
with seven children. His business will 


be carried on by his two cousins. 

The immense transactions in which Mr. 
Robins was concerned, enabled him to 
His will was 


amass a large property. 
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executed in March, 1844, and at various 
periods in the years 1845 and 1846, he 
added eight codicils, the whole contained 
in 50 sheets of paper. He has left 
several bequests insmall amounts to various 
members of his family, in sums of 500/., 
also annuities, amounting altogether to 
350/. per annum. To his executors, John 
Squire, esq. banker, Pall-mall, John 
Parke, esq. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and to his 
cousin, Mr. Edmund Robins, he leaves 
100 guineas each, and to the latter a fur- 
ther bequest of 1000/.; and to his chief 
clerk, who has conducted the business 
for many years, 100/., as a token of es- 
teem, and of whom he speaks in flattering 
terms. He directs his executors to invest 
60,0007. and pay the interest to his wife, 


as well as an immediate bequest to her of 


7000/., and 20007. to each of his daugh- 
ters. His estates, freehold, copyhold, 
and leasehold, are to be applied for the 
general purposes of the will, the trustees 
only to dispose thereof at such time as in 
their judgment shall appear for the benefit 
of his children, to whom he leaves the 
residuary trust moneys, but under the 
direction and appointment of his widow, 
to be vested in sons at twenty-one, and 
for daughters at that age or marriage. 
His library and pictures, and all the mar- 
ble, statuary, and bronze, and the mirrors, 
with certain plate, he leaves to his wife 
and as she may appoint. The family por- 
traits and paintings, and the silver cup 
presented to him by Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, Bart., to trustees for the life of his 
widow, and afterwards to the eldest son 
then living. To his eldest son George, 
now in his minority, he had left by his 
will his books of sales and bound cata- 
logues, in anticipation that he would have 
continued the business and surpassed him 
in energy and tact ; but, having abandoned 
the intention of following his father’s pro- 
fession, he leaves such books and cata- 
logues to his widow, to be preserved by 
her for such one of his sons who may be 
so engaged in the calling of an auctioneer. 
He is desirous that two of his sons shall 
be educated for the Established Church, 
and has empowered the trustees to pur- 
chase out of their share of his estates two 
advowsons for them of not less annual 
income than 500/., or more than 8002. 
The deceased’s personal estate was valued 
for probate duty at 140,0002. 





Dr. List. 

Lately. Dr. List, who may be considered 
in a great measure as the parent of the 
Zollverein, or German Customs Union, 
which he rendered popular by his writings 
before it was brought into application. 
To accomplish that vast project, he in 1819 
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drew up a petition to the Germanic Diet, 
in which he laid down the bases of the 
Society of German Industry and Com- 
merce.’’ This society soon reckoned 
from 5000 to 6000 members ; its statutes 
were submitted to the approbation of the 
Germanic confederation and of the dif- 
ferent governments; it had a local cor- 
respondent in every city, and a provincial 
correspondent in every state. It pub- 
lished a weekly journal, The central 
committee held its sittings at Nuremburg, 
and every year at the fair at Frankfort, a 
general assembly was held, to which the 
central committee made its report. 

Such was the organization of the so- 
ciety of which Dr. List was the soul. 
He did not succeed with the first attempt, 
but the idea which he had undertaken to 
spread had strongly enough laid hold of 
public opinion to secure its ultimate tri- 
umph. The partial associations which 
were formed under his influence termi- 
nated in the founding in 1833 of a grand 
association, which now embraces the whole 
of Germany, with the exception of the 
northern states. 

This mission accomplished, Dr. List 
did not remain idle. He unceasingly de- 
voted himself to the improvement of his 
work. Strengthened by the instruction 
which he had acquired in his various 
journeys and in America; familiarised 
with the practice of business pursuits 
from his constant contact with them, he 
made all his researches available to pro- 
mote the grandeur and the prosperity of 
his country. He was constantly the pro- 
moter of every institution which might 
tend to consolidate the unity of Germany. 
The railroads, which might tend to tighten 
the bands of the confederated states, 
found in him a zealous supporter. Lat- 
terly, full of ardour, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, he exerted himself in the 
most active manner in the discussion on 
the principles which ought to guide the 
Zollverein in the reform of its tariff. 

Dr. List summed up his doctrines in a 
work which he published in 1841, under 
the title of ‘* National System of Political 
Economy.”’ He there particularly sought 
to point out the difference which exists 
between cosmopolite economy and political 
econumy. It is to the former that the 
principle of commercial liberty belongs ; 
the latter, on the contrary, taking nation- 
alities into account, consults experience, 
and appropriates its lessons to present 
wants and the particular case of each 
people, without despising the rights of 
the future and of humanity. Between 
two nations far advanced in civilization, 
he says, free concurrence cannot be ad- 
vantageous to either one or the other, 
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unless they are both nearly on a par with 
regard to manufacturing development. 

After having laid down in this treatise 
the principles which directed it, he fol- 
lowed up its application in the journal of 
the Zollverein, the Zollvereinsbladt, the 
first. number of which he published in 
1843, Occupied more particularly with 
the commercial freedom of his country, 
he demanded and supported all the aug- 
mentations of the tariffs which might pro- 
tect the national markets against the in- 
vasion of English products. Before his 
death he saw the Zollverein enter, after 
much hesitation, into the path into which 
he had never ceased to impel it. The 
recent decree, which increased the duties 
on cotton and linen thread and linens, 
was a victory, the honour of which prin- 
cipally belonged to him. The denuncia- 
tion of the treaty of navigation with 
Great Britain also gave satisfaction to one 
of his most dearly cherished ideas—that 
of opening direct relations with trans- 
Atlantic countries, and the creating of a 
German merchant navy and a German 
flag. Thus, after having in a manner 
founded the Zollverein, he has also had 
the glory of guiding it in his industrial, 
commercial, and maritime policy. 

Dr. List died by his own hand. The 
King of Bavaria has granted a pension of 
400 florins (48/.) to his widow, and to each 
of his two daughters, while they remain 
unmarried, pensions of 200 florins each. 





Cuartes Buckg, Esa. 

July 31. At Pulteney-terrace, Isling- 
ton, aged 65, Charles Bucke, esq. author 
of “*The Beauties, Harmonies, and Sub- 
limities of Nature,” and other works. 

Mr. Bucke was born at Worlington in 
Suffolk, on the 16th of April, 1781. For 
more than thirty years he prosecuted his 
literary labours in the midst of great 
poverty. He found, however, a kind and 
liberal benefactor in the late Mr. Thomas 
Grenville ; from whom he received, we 
believe, the sum of five pounds, the first 
day of every month of the year, up to the 
period of his death, in addition to previous 
benefactions. We may also add that, on 
more than one occasion, the Literary Fund 
Society acknowledged his claims to their 
beneficent bounty. 

His works were as follow :— 

Amusements in Retirement; or the in- 
fluence of Science, Literature, and the 
Liberal Arts on the Manners and Happi- 
ness of Private Life. 1816. 8vo. 

The Italians, or the Fatal Accusation, 
a Tragedy, in five acts. 1819. 8vo. 

On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sub- 
limities of Nature, with occasional remarks 
onthe Laws, Customs, Manners, and Opin- 
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ions of various Nations. 1821. 4 vols. 
8vo. An enlarged edition, but in three 
volumes, 1837, which was very fully re- 
viewed in our vol. xrx. p. 114. (Feb. 
1838.) The author has left this work 
improved and enlarged in twenty manu- 
Script volumes. 

A Classical Grammar of the English 
Language. 1829. 12mo. 

Julio Romano; or the force of the 
Passions ; an Epic Drama, in six books. 
1830. 8vo. 

On the Life, Writings, and Genius of 
Akenside ; with some Account of his 
Friends. 1832. 8vo. 

A Letter intended (one day) as a Sup- 
plement to Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott. 1838. 8vo. 

The Book of Human Character. 1837. 
2 vols. 8vo. (Reviewed in our vol. xx. 


p- 293.) 

The Life of John Duke of Marlborough. 
1839. 8vo. 
R Ruins of Ancient Cities. 1840. 2 vols. 

vo. ; 

Mr. Bucke has left a widow, with two 
sons (the elder imbecile from his birth) 
and two daughters. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 27, At Sutton St. Nicholas, He- 
refordshire, aged 74, the Rev. Matthew 
Hill, B.A. Minor Canon of Hereford Ca- 
thedral, Rector of Sutton, and Vicar of 
Marden. He was appointed a Vicar- 
Choral of Hereford in 1795, presented to 
the rectory of Sutton in 1805, and to the 
vicarage of Marden by the Dean and 
Chapter in 1820. 

Jan. 28. At Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 
aged 39, the Rev. John Stamp. 

At Ballymoney, co. Antrim, the Rev. 
William St. John Smyth, M.A. Precentor 
of Connor, and Rector of Ballymoney. 

Jan. 29. Found dead in his bedroom, 
having inflicted a fatal wound in his throat, 
the Rev. G. Ireland Richards, Chaplain of 
the Northleach House of Correction. He 
was advanced in years, and has left a 
widow and seven children. 

Jan. 29. At Limerick, the Very Rev. 
William Henry Stacpoole, D.D. Dean 
of Kilfenora, a magistrate for the co. 
Clare. He was the eldest son of George 
Stacpoole, esq. of Cragbrien, in that 
county, by Jane, daughter of Andrew 
Lysaght, esq. of Kilcornan, in the same 
county. Dr. Stacpoole married, in 1813, 
Jane, daughter of Robert Marshall, esq. 
of the county Carlow, by whom he had 
issue a son who died unmarried; and a 
daughter, Jane, married in 1844 to Charles 
Mahon, esq. of Corbally. 

Lately. At Builth, Breconshire, aged 
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81, the Rev. James Bevan, Incumbent of 
Tipton, Staffordshire, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1812. 

At Maesslan, Llansawel, aged 41, the 
Rev. John Jones, master of the Grammar 
School at Llandilo, Carmarthenshire. He 
was formerly of Queen’s coll. Cambridge. 

Aged 81, the Rev. Ziomas Thomas, for 
fifty-two years Rector of Aberforth, and 
thirty years Perpetual Curate of Llandewi 
Aberarth, Cardiganshire, the former in 
the patronage of the Bishop of St. David’s, 
and the latter in that of the prebendary 
thereof, 

Feb. 1. At Liverpool, aged 47, the 
Rev. William Hartshorn, M.A. of Trin. 
coll, Dublin, late Second Master of the 
Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. 

Feb. 1. At Shiphay, Devonshire, aged 
77, the Rey. William Kitson, Rector of 
North Lew and Vicar of Abbat’s Kerswell, 
and for more than thirty-five years a magis- 
trate for that county. He was of Oriel 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1795, was presented 
to North Lew in 1803 by the King, and 
to Abbat’s Kerswell in 1807 by the Lord 
Chancellor. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


March 5, Aged 93, Bernard Kiernan, 
Surgeon R.N. 

March8. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
63, Miss Mary Ann Gilbert, lately of 
Loughton, Essex. 

March 11. At Camberwell, whilst on 
a visit to her brother, aged 50, Miss Mary 
Ann Foster, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

March 12. At Lea Park, Blackheath, 
Lawrence Hay Fyffe, esq. M.D. 

March13. At Gloucester House, aged 
66, Samuel Knebel, esq, 41 years in 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester’s 
household. 

Aged 25, Edward-Paul-Maurice, young- 
est son of the late G. F. Karstadt, esq. of 
the General Post Office, London, and 
Sheffield, Yorkshire, 

Aged 71, William Taylor, esq. of 
Gloucester-pl. Regent’s Park. 

March 14, In Portugal-st. Grosvenor- 
sq. Charlotte, wife of Gen. Sir Charles 
Imhoff, fifth dau. of Sir Charles William 
Blunt, third Baronet, by Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Sir Richard Peers, Alderman 
of London. 

In Great Ryder-st. St. James’s, aged 
78, the relict of Thomas Fisher, esq. 

March 15, Aged 81, Capt. James 
Gillespie, formerly in her Majesty’s Re- 
venue Service, 

In Lower Grosvenor-st. Miss Alice 
Julia Duffield. 

In Surrey-st. Strand, aged 62, the 
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widow of C. D, Whittenoom, esq. late of 
Southampton. 

At Upper Harley-st. aged 19, Arthur, 
youngest son of the late Daniel Stuart, 
esq. of Upper Harley-st. and Wykham 
Park, in the co. of Oxford. 

At Chester-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
82, Mrs. Savill Onley, widow of Charles 
Savill Onley, esq. M.P. of Stisted Hall, 
Essex, who died Aug. 31, 1843. (See a 
memoir of him in vol. xx. p. 546.) She 
was Charlotte, daughter of John Haynes, 
esq. of Twickenham, and was Mr. C. S. 
Onley’s second wife, his first having been 
Sarah, her sister. 

Aged 73, John Gould, esq. army agent, 
of Northumberland-street, Strand, and 
Surrey-pl. Old Kent-road. 

At Islington, William Bradfute, esq. 
of Lloyd’s. 

Aged 22, Ann, wife of Edward-James 
Hunter, esq. of Lordship-lane, Dulwich, 
youngest dau. of George Osborn, esq. of 
Northampton. 

At the residence of her son, in Regent- 
st. aged 63, Mrs. Pugh, late of Hammer- 
smith, and of Kington, Herefordshire. 

At Brompton, aged 48, William Horatio 
Harrison, esq. late Commodore of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club. 

March 18. Aged 84, Thomas Mills, 
esq. of Saville-pl. Mile-end. 

Aged 71, Thomas Pamplin, esq. of 
Claremont-terr. Pentonville. 

In Wilton st. aged 35, Richard-Haigh - 
ton, eldest son of Thomas Wilkins, esq. 
of Ringstead House, Northamptonshire. 

In Gracechurch-st, aged 68, William- 
Readshaw Morley, esq. 

March 19. At Holmes-terr. Kentish 
Town, aged 60, Mrs. Ferdinando Jeyes, 
widow of the late Ferdinando Jeyes, esq, 
relict of G. Osborn, esq. of Northampton, 

Aged 90, George Lane Blount, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 69, Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Brockelbank, esq. of 
Westcombe Park. 

Jane-Maria, infant dau. of Mr. and the 
Hon. Mrs. J. Walrond Walrond. 

At Lower Tooting, aged 35, John Reid, 
esq. late of Fermoy. 

March 20. In Lowndes-sq. Emma, wife 
of Gen. Sir Henry F. Campbell, K.C.B. 
and G.C.H. She was the third daughter 
of Thomas Williams, of Llanvelan, An« 
glesea, and was first married to Lieut. 
Col. Thomas Knox. 

In Great Coram-st. Russell-sq. aged 77, 
Moses Daniels, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, G. 
Shearwood, esq. St. John’s Park, Kentish 
Town, aged 70, Mrs. K. Perry. 

In Westbourne-pl. Eaton-sq. aged 82, 
Mr. James Harrison, formerly a printer 
in Lancaster-court, Strand, and father of 
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Mr. Harrison, printer, of St. Martin’s- 
lane. He was a member of the Court 
of Assistants of the Company of Station- 
ers, of which he served Master some years 
since. 

Louisa, eldest dau. of the late John 
Foote, esq. surgeon, of Tavistock-st. Co- 
vent-garden. 

At her sister’s residence, in Bernard-st. 
Russell-sq. Miss Mary Mannin, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. W. Mannin, Vicar of Orby, 
Linc. and of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 

March 21. At Upper Holloway, aged 
54, Sarah, relict of George Pulford, esq. 
of the East India House. 

Aged 81, Richard Gaisford, esq. of 
Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, only sur- 
viving son of the late Thos. Gaisford, esq. 
of Westbury, Wilts. 

At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, aged 
57, Margaret-Scrymgeour, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Robertson. 

Aged 63, Capt. Samuel Serle, late in 
the service of the Hon. the East India 
Company. 

At Burlington House, Fulham, aged 41, 
Mary, wife of Henry Laumann, esq. LL.D. 

March 22. Aged 56, Sarah, wife of 
Alexander Bruce, esq. surgeon, Montagu- 
st. Portman-sq. dau. of the late Robert 
Cosgrave, esq. Comptroller of the Cus- 
toms, Newry, and relict of Rev. John 
Wright, M.A. of Mansfield, Notts. 

At St. George’s-terr. Hyde Park, Han- 
nah, wife of Charles Chambers, esq. sur- 
geon R.N. formerly of Leamington. 

In London, Jane Colmer, fourth dau. 
of the late Robert Colmer, esq. of Chard. 

March 23. In Chandos-st. Cavendish- 
sq. aged 31, Edward Connor, esq. 

In Eaton-sq. Lady Hoare, wife of Sir 
Hugh R. Hoare, Bart. of Stourhead, Wilts. 
She was Anne, daughter of Thomas Tyr- 
whitt Drake, of Shardeloes, co. Bucks. esq. 
was married in 1819, and had no children. 

March 24. At Pimlico, Robert Fen- 
nessy, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Corps of 
Foreign Service Messengers. 

At the house of his brother, Oxford-ter. 
Hyde Park, aged 57, William John Innes, 
esq. Commander Royal Navy. He was 
made Lieut. 1808, Commander 1847. 

March 25, At Newington Green, aged 
74, Christian, relict of William Heale, esq. 

Aged 38, Henry Edmondes, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, formerly Deputy Clerk of 
the Peace for Middlesex. 

March 26. In Hornsey-lane, aged 78, 
Harriet, widow of John Hawes, esq. of 
Spring Gardens. 

In Bedford-sq. Thomas- Wilkinson King, 
esq. of Guy’s Hospital, surgeon. He be- 
came a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1330, and a Fellow in 1844, 
He was "2 an hon, member of the Me- 
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dical and Surgical Society of New York, 
and corresponding member of the Lyceum 
of Natural History in the same city. He 
was a lecturer on Pathology at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, and author of ‘ The first General 
Laws or Fundamental Doctrines of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. London, 1840 ;’’ be- 
sides numerous papers in several medical 
periodicals. 

In York-pl. Portman-sq. William Bur- 
ley, esq. 

At Camberwell Green, aged 56, Mary, 
wife of Mitchell Greenaway, esq. 

Aged 22, Louisa, youngest dau. of Wil- 
liam Bradwell, esq. of Torrington-sq. 

March 27. At St. John’s Wood, uni- 
versally regretted, Anne-Golding-Gale, 
wife of Griffith Foulkes, and niece of the 
celebrated Dr. Jenner, of Berkeley. 

In Grosvenor-st. aged 2, Edith-Char- 
lotte, second dau. of the Hon. Major and 
Lady Mary Hood. 

March 28. At her son’s residence, 
Baker-st. Portman-sq. aged 77, Charlotte- 
Elizabeth, widow of Thomas-Abbott Green, 
esq. formerly of Marchmont House, Hemel 
Hempstead. 

At Chester-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
31, Elizabeth-Catharine, youngest dau. of 
Peter Trezevant, esq. 

March 29. In Union-pl. New Kent- 
road, aged 76, Hugh Morgan, esq. hop- 
merchant, of the Borough, Southwark. 

March 30. Aged 74, Mrs, Jane Sutton, 
of Chapel-st. May-fair. 

Aged 59, Charlotte, wife of Thomas 
Cleary, esq. of Alfred-pl. 

March 31. John Sayer Poulter, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 53, Henry, youngest 
son of the late John Green, esq. of Dell 
Lodge, Blackheath. 

Aged 62, John Plowman, esq. late of 
York-row, Kennington. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. Maria, widow of 
Mr. William Newby. 

Lately. In Cadogan-pl. aged 79, Lady 
Susan Bathurst, last surviving sister of the 
late Earl Bathurst. 

Aprill. At Clapham Common, aged 
56, Jane-Shorren, wife of Henry Wilkin- 
son, esq. 

Aged 6, James Tindall, eldest son of 
James Whatman Bosanquet, esq. of Hyde 
Park-sq. 

Aged 40, William, eldest son of Thomas 
Smart, esq. of Hackney. 

April 2. At Eliot Vale, Blackheath, 
aged 69, John Burford, esq. 

April 3. In Westbourne-terr. aged 44, 
Louisa-Anne, wife of Major-Gen. Bro- 
therton. 

Aged 74, James King, esq. of Surrey- 
pl. Kent-road, and of the Stock Exchange. 

In London, aged 56, Richard Casson, 
esq. for many years an able and skilful 
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surgeon at Hull. He was distinguished 
for his successful treatment of insanity, and 
was associated with the late Dr. Alderson 
in founding the Hull and East-Riding 
Lunatic Asylum, now under the manage- 
ment of his son, Mr. F. W. Casson, sur- 
geon. The late Mr. Casson was for a 
short time an alderman of Hull borough, 
and for several years previous to 1844 one 
of the proprietors of the Hull Advertiser. 

At St. John’s Wood, aged 62, Rebecca 
Dickinson, sister of Capt. Thomas Dick- 
inson, R.N. 

At Brunswick-sq. aged 64, Matilda, wife 
of William Hickson, esq. of Fairseat, Kent. 

Aged 56, William Duerdin, esq. of 
Tollington Park, Hornsey-road. 

April 4. At St. Mary-st. Walcot-sq. 
aged 34, Mary, wife of E. Scanlan, esq. 

At Lavender Hill, aged 66, William 
Collins, esq. late of Highbury Park. 

April 5. Aged 73, Alexander Radclyffe 
Sidebottom, esq. of Sloane-st. and Lin- 
coln’s-inn. He was of Brazenose coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1799, and was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, Nov. 25, 1808. 

Aged 51, Charles Martineau, esq. of 
Tulse Hill. 

April G. At Camden-road Villas, Tho- 
mas Willis Stone, esq. 

At her house, in Torrington-sq. aged 
90, Mrs. Sarah Adams, sister of Mrs. 
Coates, Clifton. 

April]. At Stamford Hill, aged 74, 
James Tyrie, esq. 

Aged 29, Anne, only surviving dau. of 
S. Westcott Tilke, esq. of Thayer-st. 
Manchester-sq. 

April 8. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, James Newton, esq. aged 84, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Charles Baker, esq. late 
of Lisbon. 

At the residence of his brother, Queen- 
st. Mayfair, aged 32, Henry, youngest son 
of Thomas Avery, esq. Monmouth. 

In Durham-pl. Lambeth, Jane-Jose- 
phine-Henrietta, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Philip Hay. 

In Powis-pl. Bloomsbury, aged 49, 
Sarah-Jane-Henrietta, commonly called 
Selina, wife of Robert Langslow, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, and youngest dau. of the late 
William Makepeace Thackeray, esq. of 
Hadley, Middlesex. 

In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, Miss Ma- 
rianne Thesiger. 

April 9. Suddenly, in Serle’s-pl. Lin- 
coln’s-inn, Mr. George Davidson, printer, 
an old inhabitant of St. Clement Danes. 

At the house of his nephew, Mr. John 
Bingley, Camden-road Villas, aged 76, 
Samuel Richardson, esq. of Dulwich. 

At Walcot-terr. Kennington, aged 93, 
Ann, widow of Edward Wetenhall, for- 
merly of the Stock Exchange. 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXVII. 
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April 10. At Brompton-cresc. aged 86, 
Mary, relict of the late John Thomas, esq. 
formerly of St. James’s and New Bond- 
streets. 

In Cornwall-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
60, Mary-Ann, wife of Joseph Reid, esq. 

April 11, Frances, wife of Samuel Lovat, 
esq. of Montagu-st. Portman-sq. 

Aged 55, Mrs. Osbaldeston, wife of 
William Osbaldeston, esq. of Upper Phil- 
limore-pl. Kensington. 

April 12. At the house of her son, Tulse 
Hill, aged 86, Mrs. Elizab. Hemsworth. 

In Well-st. aged 45, Catherine Maria 
Roberts, third dau. of the late John Ro- 
berts, esq. of Ruthin. 

In Portman-st. aged 71, Maria, relict 
of Rev. John Brooke, Vicar of Elmstead, 
Essex. 

At the residence of her son, T. Smith 
Barwell, esq. at Putney, aged 78, Cathe- 
rine, relict of Edward Miller Mundy, esq. 
of Shipley, formerly M.P. for Derbysh. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, 
Devonshire-st, Portland-pl. aged 29, Capt. 
Henry Fenwick, 19th Bombay Native Inf. 
second son of the late Ralph Fenwick, esq. 

April 13. In Hill-st. aged 90, the Right 
Hon. Frances dowager Lady Brownlow. 
She was the dau. and heiress of Sir Henry 
Banks, of Wimbledon, was married in 
1775 to the first Lord Brownlow, and left 
his widow in 1807, having had issue the 
present Earl, five other sons, and six 
daughters. 

Beps.—March 24. At Leighton Buz- 
zard, the relict of W. R. Lawford, esq. 
surgeon. 

Berxs.—March 26. At Windsor, Mrs. 
Hurd, of the Lodge, Kentish Town, relict 
of Philip Hurd, esq. of King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

March 28. At Greenham, aged 82, 
Mary, widow of William Graham, esq. 

Lately. At Goring Heath, near Reading, 
aged 15, Caroline-Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. R. T. Powys. 

At Castle-hill, Reading, aged 54, W. 
Hewitt, esq. 

April 1. At Sunning-hill, Louisa, relict 
of Robert Becher, esq. of Chancellor-ho. 
Tunbridge Wells. 

April 4. At Maidenhead, aged 33, Ed- 
mund, second son of the late Richard 
Goolden, esq. 

Bucxs.—March 27. At Burnham, Ma- 
tilda, wife of W. Robarts, esq. surgeon, 
of that place. 

March28. Elizabeth, relict of Francis 
Pepper, esq. of Great Marlow. 

April 7. At Eton College, aged 88, 
Mrs. Sophia Angelo. She was the oldest 
and most celebrated Dame of Eton, hav- 
ing been connected with that establishment 
near seventy years. sc 
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CampripGe.—March 27. Aged 48, 
Cecilia, wife of Mr. Samuel Hayes, of 
Parker's Piece, Cambridge. 

March 31. At St. Catharine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, aged 20, Mr. Wm. Christopher 
Smith, Pensioner of that College, aud 
fourth son of the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
Vicar of Winterton, Linc. 

Devon. — March 8. At Exmouth, 
aged 26, Alfred Gotheux. 

March 11. At Exeter, aged 60, Mary- 
Tucker, relict of Henry Jellicoe, esq. of 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

At Springfield House, near Barnstaple, 
aged 70, Zachary Hammet Drake, esq. 
senior partner of the banking establish- 
ment of Drake, Marshall, Gribble, and Co. 
of that town. 

March 13. At Exeter, Charlotte, relict 
of Thomas Jennings, esq. of Grove Cot- 
tage, Wiltshire. 

March 15. At Trehill, aged 30, Wil- 
liam Ley, esq. fourth son of John Henry 
Ley, esq. and Lady Frances Ley. 

Mareh 16. At Honiton, aged 21, 
Henry-Littledale, youngest son of J. C. 
Jerrard, esq. of that place. 

March 17. At Torquay, aged 35, 
Sophia-Jane, wife of Mr. Tanner, surgeon, 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Chave, Rector of St. Mary Arches, 
and priest-vicar of the Cathedral of 
Exeter. 

At Kingsbridge, aged 65, Mary, relict 
of John Square, esq. solicitor. 

At Plymouth, aged 76, Susanna, relict 
of N. T. France, esq. Commander R.N. 

March 18. At Southmolton, aged 93, 
Mrs. Dyer. 

At Lympstone, aged 75, Anne-Ball- 
combe, relict of Lieut.-Col. West, of the 
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March 22. At Plymouth, Capt. J. H. 
Mallard, R.N. 

March 23. At Torcross, aged 70, 


Anne, relict of the Rev. George Baker, 
Rector of South Brent, 

March 28. At Exmouth, Cecilia, dau. 
of the late Rev. John Cooke, M.A., many 
years head master of King Edward’s 
School at Birmingham, and at his death 
Rector of Northfield, Worc. 

Lately. At Sidmouth, at an advanced 
age, the wife of the Rev. W. Slater, 
Rector of Farway and Northleigh. 

April 3. At Axminster, aged 34, Capt. 
George Dacres Paterson, only son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Charles Paterson. 

April 4. At Ashton, aged 22, Henry 
Morgan Croft, third son of John Croft, 
esq. late of Langton Court, Somerset. 

April 5, At Winsford House, near 
Bideford, aged 72, Miss Reynolds. 

Aprii6. At Teignmouth, Harriet, relict 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Phillips, of 
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Lyndhurst, and dau. of the late Sir Fred. 
Leman Rogers, Bart. She was married 
first in 1811 to Richard Strode, esq. of 
Newnham Park, co. Devon, and secondly 
in 1830 to Sir Charles Phillips, who died 
on the 20th of June last. 

April 11. At Teignmouth, aged 84, 
W. Legge, esq 

Ba 12. At Highfield, Torquay, aged 
Eliza Jackson, widow of William 
3 aieen, esq. Barrister-at-law. 

April 13. At Dawlish, Mrs. C.C.C. 
Philpot, widow of Capt. Philpot, R.N. 

Dorset.—March 13. At Weymouth, 
aged 82, James Portbury, esq. 

March 25. At Poole, aged 88, Mrs. 
Mary Osbaldistone. 

Lately. At Lyme Regis, aged 47, 
Miss Mary Anning, the celebrated geolo- 
gist, a delightful discoverer of the fossils 
of the blue lias. 

April 2. At Lytchet Matravers, aged 
82, David Slade, esq. 

Duraam.—March 4. At Sunderland, 
at the residence of his brother-in-law 
Wm. Potts, esq. aged 62, Wm. Hutton,esq. 
formerly Lieut. 2d. Foot. He had seen 
much active serviée during the Peninsular 
war, and was severely wounded at the 
battle of the Pyrenees, for which he had 
a pension. 

Essex.— March 27. At Sion House, 
Birchanger, Mary-Anne-Elizabeth, wife 
of Frederick Woodham Nash, esq. 

At Coggeshall, aged 29, Mary-Anna, 
wife of James Stewart Nott, esq. surgeon, 
and eldest dau. of John Hall, esq. 

March 29. At Hoo Hall, Rivenhall, 
aged 59, Margaret- Louisa, wifeof Edmund 
East, esq. formerly of Lower Tooting. 

April7. Sarah-Burgh, eldest dau. of 
the late Joseph Cleypole, esq. of West Ham. 

Guiovucrester. — March 10. The wife 
of Major Simpson, of Cheltenham. 

March 12. At Cheltenham, aged 45, 
William Urquhart, of Craigstone, esq. J.P. 
and D.L. of Aberdeenshire. He was the son 
and heir of John Urquhart, esq. who died 
in 1821, by Isabella, dau. of Alex. Moir, 
esq. of Seotstown. He married Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Alex. Frazer, esq. of Bal- 
gownie, and had issue a daughter Mary- 
Isabella. 

March 14. At Clifton, aged 90, Mrs. 
Cobb, relict of the Rev. John Cobb, D.D. 
Rector of Charlebury, Oxfordshire. 

March 15. At Gloucester, aged 37, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Bage, esq. of Shrewsbury. 

At Bristol, aged 45, Jane, relict of 
Tristram Thompson, esq. of Somerton. 

March 16. At Clifton, aged 85, Su- 
sannah-Maud, relict of Benj. Cox, esq. 
of Barbados. 

Sarah Bradstock, aged 105 years and 
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nine months, in the Cheltenham work- 
house, of which she had been an inmate 
upwards of 47 years. 

At the residence of her brother at Little 
Risington, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of 
Samuel Shuffrey, esq. of Witney. 

March 20. At Clifton, aged 59, Ed- 
ward Willes, esq. formerly of Newbold 
Comver, and late of Goodrest Lodge. 

March 22. Aged 42, Harriet-Esther, 
wife of James Wellington, esq. of Bristol, 
dau. of the late Dr. Booker, Vicar of 
Dudley, and niece of Richard Blakemore, 
esq. M.P. 

March 23. At Cheltenham, aged 80, 
Mrs. Shaw, relict of Charles Shaw, esq. 
‘of Ayr, N.B. 

March 28. At Clifton, Sophia, fifth dau. 
of the late Robert Webb, esq. of Dublin. 

March 29. At Clifton, aged 80, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Cole, esq. 

April 3. At Chavenage House, near 
Tetbury, Mary-Anne, widow of the Rev. 
James Phelps. 

Apri! 4. At Cheltenham, aged 85, So- 
phia, relict of Samuel Leeke, esq. of 
Havant and the Isle of Wight, Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieut. for the co. of 
Southampton, and dau. of the late Richard 
Bargus, esq. of Fareham. She was mother 
of Sir Henry J. Leeke, Knt. K.H. a 
captain in the Royal Navy; who was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy in consequence of 
the death of his elder brother Lieutenant 
Samuel Leeke, who fell gallantly in action 
with the enemy’s flotilla off Cadiz, Nov. 2, 
1810. (See vol. LXXX. 499, 586.) 

April 6. At Prestbury, aged 80, Mrs. 
Armitage, relict of Edward Armitage, esq. 
of Farnley Hall, Yorkshire. 

April 8. At Cheltenham, aged 97, 
Mrs. M. Gardner, relict of J. Gardner, 
esq. brewer and banker. 

April. 9. At Cheltenham, aged 82, 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Edmund 
Turnor, esq. of Panton House, co. Linc. 

Hants.—March 14. At Wallop, near 
Stockbridge, George S. Brewer, esq. 

March 15. At his residence, Ryde, 
aged 77, James Dempster, esq. 

At Odiham, aged 75, Nathaniel Wil- 
liams, esq. late of Bagshot. 

March 16. At Southampton, aged 73, 
Joseph Newman, esq. 

arch 18. At Cheriton Lodge, near 
Alresford, aged 72, Major Barrett, late of 
the 11th Hussars. 

March 22. At Southampton, aged 30, 
Captain Wellington Charles Cecil Baker, 
23rd Regt. (Welsh Fusiliers), third son of 
the late Sir E. B. Baker, Bart. and of Lady 
Elizabeth-Mary, 3d dau. of Wm.-Robert, 
2d Duke of Leinster. 

Lately. In the Isle of Wight, Mr. 
Thomas Thompson, leaving upwards of 
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100,0007. behindhim. He was a wretched 
miser, who, for many years, denied him- 
self the commonest necessaries of life. 

At Southampton, Samuel Greathead, 
esq. of Landford Lodge, Wilts. 

April12. At Swainston, Isle of Wight, 
Louisa-Edith, wife of Sir Richard Simeon, 
Bart. She was the daughter of Sir Fitz- 
william Barrington, Bart. was married in 
1813, and has left issue. 

Herts.—March 9. At Turner’s Hill, 
Che:hunt, aged 76, Mrs. Robinson, re- 
lict of Anthony Robinson, esq. of Hatton- 
garden, London. 

March 17. At Hemel Hempstead, 
aged 78, Henrietta, relict of John Tookey, 
esq. M.D. of Winslow, Bucks. 

March 25. At Poles, near Ware, aged 
70, Agatha, relict of Sampson Hanbury, 


esq. 

March 30. At St. Alban’s, aged 53, 
John Coales, esq. surgeon, one of the 
Magistrates of that borough. 

April 10. Aged 30, Leah, wife of Al- 
binus Roberts, of St. Alban’s, and eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. John Steedman, of 
Walworth. 

April 13. At the Vicarage, Watford, 
aged 40, Major Henry Robert Capel, 
Rifle Brigade, second son of the Hon. 
and Rev. W. R. Capel, Vicar of Watford. 

HereForp.—WMarch 13. At Wood- 
ville Lodge, Sutton, aged 22, Henry-Unett 
Coates, esq. Lieut. in the 66th regt. 
eldest son of the late H. W. Coates, esq. 
of New Romney, and of the 43rd _regt. 

March 19. At Hereford, aged 84, 
Thomas Cooke, esq. for many years Lieut- 
Col. of the Herefordshire Local Militia, 
and a Deputy Lieut. for the county. 

March 20. At Leominster, Charles 
Edward, only son of the Rev. J. Charles 
Napleton. 

Hunts.—A4pril9. At Stirtloe, Louisa, 
wife of Col. Linton. 

Kent.—March 10. At Goudhurst, 
aged 90, Anne Elizabeth, relict of George 
Johnson, esq. of the Forge-farm. 

March 14. At Maidstone, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Thomas Day, esq. 


March 17. At Milton, near Graves- 
end, aged 79, Barnaby John Stuckey 
Bartlett, esq. formerly of Weston House, 
Branscombe, Devon. By his death vari- 
ous valuable estates in Devon and 
Somerset devolve on J. C. Langdon, esq. 
of Chard, one of the firm of Stuckey’s 
banking company. 

Aged 39, Mary, wife of E.W. Morris, 
esq. of Grovehurst, near Tunbridge-wells. 

March 18. At Sydenham, aged 69, 
Anna-Maria, relict of John Rivington, esq. 
who died in 1842. She was Miss Black- 
burne, and had only one son, Mr. John 
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Rivington, now of St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and Waterloo Place. 

March 19. Aged 75, Jacob Hopper, 
esq. of Mulgrave-place, Woolwich, late 
Lieut. and Adj. of the Hereford recruiting 
district. 

March 20. At Tunbridge-wells, the 
Lady Letitia Browne, widow of William 
Brown, esq. of Browne’s Hill. co. Carlow. 
She was the younger dau. of John, first 
Earl of Norbury, by Grace, dau. of Hector 
Graham, esq. and was married in 1813, to 
Mr. Browne, who had previously married 
Lady Charlotte Bourke, dau. of the Earl 
of Mayo. He died in 1840. 

March 22. At Dover, aged 85, R. 
Jell, esq. He was many years Lieut. of 
Deal Castle, and a member of the old 
corporation. 

March 23. At Sudbury House, Wrot- 
ham, aged 23, Thomas Augustus Jessopp, 
esq. son of the late T. A. Jessopp, esq. of 
Waltham Cross, Herts. 

March 24. At Grove House, North- 
fleet, Mr. Elizabeth Kirwan, relict of 
Clement Kirwan, esq. 

March 27. At Lee, Sophia, fourth 
dau. of the late Richard Waring, esq. of 
St. Mary Cray, Kent. 

-April2. At Ripple Court, the resi- 
dence of John Baker Sladen, esq. aged 
35, Joseph St. Barbe Sladen, his eldest son. 

April 3, At Milton-next-Gravesend, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Brooks, esq. of 
Bath. 

April]. At his house, at Berry, Hawk- 
church, George Templeman, esq. nephew 
of the late Adm. Sir William Domett, 
G.C.B. of West-hay-house, Hawkchurch. 

April 8. At Bromley, Charlotte, widow 
of the Rev. Alfred Sanderson, late Vicar 
of Aston Blanc, Gloucestershire. 

LancastER.—March 20. At Bury, 
Henry Haig Fell, esq. 69th Regt. 

March 23. At Preston, Catherine 
Howard - Pear, wife of William Martin, 
esq. K.S.F. late Lieut.-Col. 2d Lancers, 
B.A.L. and formerly of the 16th Lancers 
and 38th Regt. 

March 25. At Manchester, aged 50, 
Thomas Holme, esq. of the late firm of 
T. and J. Ramsbottom. 

Lately. At Liverpool, the Rev. Mr. 
Nightingale, a Roman Catholic Clergy- 
man of St. Anthony’s. He has fallen, in 
discharge of his duty, a victim to typhus- 
fever, caught in attending the sick. 

April 9. At Southport, Mary, eldest 
dau. of Robert Shadwick, esq. of Prest- 
wich, near Manchester. 

Lincoin.— March 28. At Louth, aged 
29, McHenry Frederick Lucas, esq. soli- 
citor, clerk to the magistrates of the bo- 
rough and to the magistrates for the 
parts of Lindsey. 





Mippiesex.—March 13. At Twick- 
enham, aged 56, Henry Turner, esq. 

March 21. Ann, wife of Isaac Aker- 
man, esq. of Finchley Common. 

April 1. At Uxbridge, aged 67, North- 
Naylor Savery, esq. 

April 4. At the Mount, Harrow, aged 
47, Justina, wife of Wm. Mackenzie, esq. 

At Poulett Lodge, Twickenham, aged 
81, Andrew Macklew, esq. 

At Twickenham, Catharine, wife of 
J. E. Conant, esq. of Upper Wimpole-st. 

April 5. Ann, relict of Richard Wel- 
bank, esq. of Clay Hill, Enfield. 

Monmovutu.—Lately. At Penpound, 
Abergavenny, Sydney Vennor, esq. 

Norroix.—March 28. At Norwich, 
aged 77, Wm. Smith, esq. late of Thorpe. 

NortHAMPtTon.— March 13. Aged 49, 
Benedict Roper, esq. of Blisworth Lodge. 

March 18. At West Haddon, aged 71, 
Miss Ann Heygate. 

Notts.—March 31. Emily-Eyre,fourth | 
dau. of James Anders, esq. of Newark. 

Aged 70, Miss Prisca Needham, of 
Castle Gate, Nottingham. - 

April 5. At Woodthorpe, Nottingham, 
aged 64, Capt. Phillipps. 

Oxrorp.—March 27. At Oxford, aged 
67, Mr. Charles Haldon, one of the ma- 
nagers of the Oxford Journal for nearly 
half a century, having been apprenticed to 
Mr. Jackson, who commenced it, and 
whose name it stlll bears. 

Lately. At Headington, aged 86, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. Matthew Armstrong, 
Rector of Shaw-cum-Donnington, Berks. 

Sa.Lor.— March 25. At Bradney, Ka- 
therine, wife of Capt. J. Brasier, R.N. 

Somerset.—March 16. At Bath, aged 
66, B. Hewitt, esq. of Elm-hill, Hawkhurst. 

March 20. At Bridgwater, aged 64, 
Mary, wife of Mr. Richard Smith ; also 
on the 21st, Emma-Selina, aged 32, wife 
of Richard Smith, jun. esq. Town Clerk 
for the borough of Bridgwater. 

March 22. At Ansford House, Frances- 
Emma-Valentina-Evans Gordon, formerly 
of the Holm and Shirmers, stewartry of 
Kircudbright, and widow of Col. George 
Evans, of Brockley, Suffolk. 

March 23. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. John 
William Aitchison, late Adj.-Gen. of the 
Bombay Army. He retired from the ser- 
vice in 1833. 

March 29. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Jane-Arabella, dav. of the late Rev. Gil- 
bert Jackson, D.D. of Wheatley, Oxf. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 21, Ro- 
bert Newenham, third sonof the late Robert 
Newenham, esq. of Sandford, Dublin. 

April 3. Mary, relict of William Tyn- 
dale, esq. formerly of Bathford, Somerset. 
She was the youngest dau. of Zachary 
Bayly, esq. by Margaret, second dau. of 
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Charlton Thrupp, esq. of Hampstead, by 
Elizabeth, dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Booth, D.D. Dean of Bristol ; was 
married in 1810, and left a widow in 1814, 
having had issue one daughter, Mary- 
Elizabeth- Vere-Booth, married in 1839 to 
Alex. Pitts Elliott Powell, esq. of Hurd- 
cott House, Wilts. 

Srarrorp.— March 12. At Elford, 
aged 22, Henrietta-Amelia, wife of Theo- 
philus Levett, esq. second son of the late 
John Levett, esq. of Wichnor Park. 

March 15. At the Deanery, Wolver- 
hampton, Jane, wife of the Rev. W. A. 
Newman, M.A. 

March 31. At the Close, Lichfield, 
John Haworth, esq. Deputy Registrar of 
that diocese. 

April 6. At Farley Hall, aged 90, John 
Bill, esq. 

Surro_k.—March 8. At Ipswich, aged 
68, J. H. Buckingham, esq. formerly of 
Hintlesham Priory. 

Surrey.—March 24. At Petersham, 
aged 76, the Most Noble Caroline-Maria 
Duchess dowager of Montrose. She was 
the eldest dau. of George fourth Duke of 
Manchester, by Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir 
Jas. Dashwood, of Kirtlington, Bart. and in 
1790 she became the second wife of James, 
third Duke of Montrose, who died in 1836, 
having had issue by her Grace the present 
Duke, Lord Montague, William Graham, 
the late Countess of Winchelsea, Lady 
Caroline Graham, the Countess of Powis, 
and Lady Emily Foley. The mortal re- 
mains of her Grace were interred at Peter- 
sham Church, near Richmond. Her sons 
and sons-in-law, and her grandsons, the 
Viscounts Maidstone and Clive, attended 
the funeral. 

March 30. At Richmond, aged 87, the 
Lady Henrietta-Theodosia Ashburnham, 
aunt to the Earl of Ashburnham. 

April 4. At Haslemere, aged 94, P. 
Williams, esq. late of Kineton, Warwick- 
shire. 

April 5. At Frimley, aged 75, Capt. 
Abraham, formerly of the Royal Military 
College. 

April 6. At Chobham Lodge, aged 59, 
Caroline, dau. of the late John Jourdan, 
esq. of Bedford-p]. Russell-sq. 

Sussex.—March 10. At Brighton, 
aged 77, Catherine, relict of the Rev, 
Thomas Willis, LL.D. Rector of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury. 

At Hastings, Ellen, wife of G. T. Bran- 
don, esq. of Stockwell, and dau. of the 
late Thomas William Griffin, of Barking, 
Essex. 

March 14. At Lewes, Eliza, wife of 
Thomas H. Statham, C.E. late of Brighton. 

At Hastings, Louisa, wife of Charles 
Heath Wilson, esq. 
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March 16. At Hastings, William Hayes, 
esq. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, one of the Clas- 
sical Masters in King’s College School. 

March 21. At Brighton, Matthew 
Guerin Price, esq. of Guernsey. 

March 23. At Ticehurst, Elizabeth, 
third dau. of George Robinson, esq. of 
Richmond, Surrey. 

March 31. At Petworth, aged 76, 
Harriot, widow of Robert Rice Palmer, esq. 

April 1. At Seaford, aged 70, Harry 
Harison, esq. 

Aged 37, Jane, wife of James Wharton, 
esq. of Adelaide-crescent, Hove. 

April 4. At Worthing, aged 82, John 
Papworth, esq. 

April 5. At Brighton, aged 67, Abra- 
ham Goodman, esq. ; also on the 15th ult. 
aged 61, Rosetta, his wife. 

April 6. At Rottingdean, aged 80, 
Thomas Beard, esq. 

Warwick.—March 10. At Leaming- 
ton, Mary, youngest dau. of the late Dr. 
Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff. 

March 19. At Birmingham, aged 64, 
Samuel John Nettlefold, esq. formerly of 
the East India House. 

March 21. At Leamington, Caroline, 
dau. of the late John Swinfen, esq. of 
Swinfen, Staffordshire. 

March 22. At Silsborne, near Henley- 
in-Arden, aged 65, Lawrence Eborall 
Edkins, esq. 

March 23. At Alcester, Mrs. Jones, 
relict of William Jones, Esq. 

April7. At the Abbey, Southam, aged 
57, Robert Welchman, esq. 

Witts.—March 14. At Ramsbury, 
at the residence of her son, aged 61, 
Catherine, relict of Capt. Cartwright. 

March 18. Suddenly, at an advanced 
age, W. Tanner, esq. of Blackland-house, 
near Calne, senior proprietor of the Old 
Bank, Marlborough. 

March 22. At Dinton House, Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Samuel 
Heathcote. 

March 24. Martha-Ann, wife of the 
Rev. J. A. Hunt Grubbe, and eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. W. Richards, Rector of 
Little Cheverell. 

March 25. At Potterne Manor House, 
aged 22, Julia, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Olivier. 

March 26. Aged 81, Philip Whitaker, 
esq. of Bratton, near Westbury. 

Lately. At her seat, Warneford-pl. 
aged 81, the Hon. Elizabeth Warneford, 
widow of Francis Warneford, esq. She 
was dau. of the late and sister of the pre- 
sent Viscount Ashbrook, and in 1789 
married the late Col. Warneford, the 
representative of one of the wealthiest 
families in Wilts, By this union, amongst 
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other issue, she had Lady Wetherell, 
widow of the late Sir Charles Wetherell, 
who, by this event, becomes one of the 
richest Fmd in the empire. 

April 9. At Roundway Park, Edward 
Francis Colston, esq. of that place, and of 
Filkin’s Hall, Oxfordshire. 

April 10, At Salisbury, aged 81, 
Henry Brooke, esq. 

April 11. At Marlborough, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Merriman, very generally beloved 
and respected. He was a member of the 
corporation, and had served the office of 
Mayor. He would have completed his 
70th year on the 28th inst. He was the 
last survivor of the five sons of Mr. Na- 
thaniel Merriman, of the same place, who 
died July 13, 1811, aged 76 years. 

Worcester.— March 21, At Dudley, 
aged 86, Mr. Fellowes. sen. the father of 
of the legal profession in that town, where 
he had practised for more than half a 
century, 

March 25. Aged 29, Edward-Charles, 
eldest son of Charles-Edward-Moore, esq. 
of Upper House, Shelsley Beauchamp. 

Lately. Aged 89, Joseph Brettell, esq. 
Fockbury, near Bromsgrove. 

April 7. At Shipston-on-Stour,Amelia, 
wife of Com. Henry Story, R.N. 

York.~March 5. At Beverley, aged 
70, Margaret, wife of Carling Hudson, esq. 

March 12. At York, Favel J. Copsie, 
esq. of the firm of Tuke, Copsie, and Co. 
wholesale tea-dealers, of Castlegate, York. 

March 20. At North Ferriby, aged 71, 
Mary-Ann, relict of John Beevor Lam- 
bert, esq. 

March 23. Edward Wormald, esq of 
Cawood Castle. 

March 26. At Maunby Hall, near 
Thirsk, aged 42, T. Stubbs Walker, esq. 

March 30. At Rose Villa, Driffield, aged 
71, John Boyes, esq. 

April 6. At Worsbrough, aged 51, 
William-Bennett Martin, esq. 

April 7. Aged 23, George Champneys, 
second and youngest son of Robert Men- 
zies, esq. of Wood Hall, near Howden. 

Wates.—March 9. Aged41, Charlotte, 
wife of William Gunton, Cilrhiw House, 
Narberth, Pembrokeshire, and youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Woods, 58th Regt. of 
Balladoole, Isle of Man. 

March 18. At Trefach, Pembroke, 
aged 80, Thomas Davies, esq. 

March 19. At Cardigan, aged 52, 
William Amlott, esq. solicitor. 

March 20. At Overton Cottage, 
Flintshire, at an advanced age, Christiana, 
relict of William Johnson Edensor, esq. 
of Manchester, 

March 26. At Neath, aged 83, Na- 
thaniel Jones, esq. surgeon. 

At the vicarage, Llansantffraid-yn- 


Mechan, Montgomeryshire, Grace wife of 
the Rev. R. H. Matthews Hughes, M.A. 

March 27. Sarah Jones, well known 
as “Old Sally of Bwich.” If she had 
lived until the 10th of April, she would 
have attained her 107th year; and, not- 
withstanding her great age, she retained 
her faculties unimpaired nearly to the last. 

April 1. At Coychurch, aged 73, 
Thos. Edwards, esq. formerly Lieut. and 
Surgeon in the Glamorganshire Militia. 

April7. At an advanced age, Calvert 
Rd. Jones, esq. of Heathfield Lodge, near 
Swansea. 

Scortanp.—March 3. At Wardie, 
near Edinburgh, Captain John Donaldson 
Boswall, R.N. on the retired list (1822) 
of 18s. per diem. 

April7. At Edinburgh, aged 26, Ed- 
ward-Gordon Bremer, esq. Commander 
R.N. eldest son of Commodore Sir. J. J. 
Gordon Bremer, K.C.B., K.C.H., of 
Woolwich Dockyard. 

April. 9. At Keir, Archibald Stirling. 
esq. of Keir. 

Axsroap.—WMay, 1846. Drowned in 
Torres Straits, aged 35, Percy, son of the 
late Percy Earl,esq. of Hampstead Heath. 

Oct. 24. At Melbourne, Australia Felix, 
Edward, eldest son of Isaac Sewell, esq. of 
Stamford Hill, and Throgmorton-st. 

Nov. At Sydney, N.S. Wales, Emily- 
Ann, wife of William Montagu Manning, 
esq. Solicitor-Gen. and eldest dau. of Ed- 
ward Wise, esq. of the Isle of Wight. 

Dec.7. At Rambudde, Frederick Ham- 
phry, esq. of the Civil-Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, Ceylon, second surviving son of the 
late William Ozias Humphry, esq. of the 
Privy Council Office. 

Jan. 6. In command of Her Majesty’s 
ship Wolf, off Labuan, on the coast of 
Borneo, aged 30, Comm. James Alexander 
Gordon, R.N. only son of Rear-Adm. 
Sir James A. Gordon, K.C.B. Lieut.-Gov. 
of Greenwich Hospital. 

Jan. 30. At Palma, Canary Islands, 
aged 40, Mr. John Lavers, merchant, 
eldest son of Nathaniel Lavers, esq. late 
of Lloyd’s. 

Feb. 12. Mr. P. A. Spence, jun. son of 
P. A. Spence, esq. of Marlborough-terr. 
Old Kent-road. He was a midshipman in 
the royal mail steamer Tweed, and lost 
his life when the vessel struck on the 
Alacranes reef on her passage from Ha- 
vannah to Vera Cruz and Tampico. 

March 1. At Naples, Mrs. Henry 
Murch, dau. of the late William Jackson, 
esq. of St. Dorothy’s, Jamaica. 

At Prague, the Baroness Frederica, 
wife of George Treherne Thomas, esq. 
and only dau. of the late Baron de Hald- 
prant, of Blattera and Slabez, in the 
kingdom of Bohemia. 
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March 3. At Akron, Ohio, John Shep- 
herd, aged 118 years and 9 months. He 
fought in the battles of Brandywyne and 
Germantown Flats. 

March 8. At Pisa, William Sturges, 
esq. late Capt. Royal Scots Greys. 

March 9. At Valverde, Andalusia, 
Mary-Anne, wife of Charles Dalley Haf- 
fenden, of Addiscombe, Surrey. 

March 13, At Milan, Arthur Henry 
Dickson, esq. Rifle Brigade, youngest son 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jeremiah Dickson, 


March 16. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
75, Mrs. Athill, widow of the late John 
Athill, esq. of Antigua. 

March 17. At Odessa, Southern 
Russia, aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of L. F. 
Cortazzi, esq. Consul of the Venetian 
Republic, and dau. of A. Hayes, esq. 
British Consul at Smyrna. 

March 22. At Paris, Elizabeth-Mary, 
widow of John Basset, esq. 

March 27. At Bonn, on the Rhine, 
aged 63, Major Henry Jones Grove, K.H. 
late of 80th Regt. of Foot. 

March 28. At Florence, Laura-Char- 
lotte, wife of William Henry Darby, esq. 
of Leap Castle, King’s County, and third, 
but eldest surviving daughter of the late 
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Edward Jeremiah Curteis, esq. of Wind- 
mill Hill, formerly M.P. for Sussex. 

. March 30. At Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
aged 83, the celebrated German philolo- 
gist, Frederic Jacobs. 

At Brussels, aged 39, Palmyra, widow 
of Lieut. F. Crowther, of the 80th Regt. 

April 3. At Paris, John Parkinson, 
esq. F.R.S. late her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul to the Republic of Mexico, and 
formerly British Consul at various other 
posts in Europe and the Brazils. 

April 16. In France, aged 70, Lucy, 
widow of Alexander Ramsay Robinson, 
esq. of Kensington. She was the eldest 
dau. of Robert Lewis, esq. of North End, 
Fulham, Deputy-Lieutenant of Middle- 
sex. She was married Sept. 5, 1795, 
and had three children: 1. Thomas, who 
married April 7, 1824, Frederica- Emma- 
Laura, the only dau. and heiress of the 
late Gen. Sir George Braithwaite Bough- 
ton, Bart. by whom he has four children : 
2. Lucy-Margaret, whois unmarried ; and3, 
Robert-Tetlow, who married the only dau. 
of Joseph Spencer, esq. of Blackheath, 
and has three sons. Her whole life was 
spent in doing good to others, and exer- 
cising unbounded generosity to all who 
were brought in connection with her. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham, and the Sub-Districts of 
Hampstead, Piumstead and Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Eltham, and Sydenham, 
which sub-districts were added to the Returns issued by the Registrar-General 
for the first time on Jan. 1, 1847.) 


Deatus RecisTerepD from Marcu 27, to Aprit 17, 1847 (4 weeks). 





Males 2024 4005 Bates Ur. atic ++ 1598 
Females 2041 60 and upwards "1002 4065 
Age not specified 2 


Births for the above period 1... .e..s. e000 eeeeeeeeee DOIG 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, apriz 20, 1847. 





Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s dis djs @| & d| e dd} & d. 
7711 |50 O {28 4/453 3 [46 8 [55 4 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Apri 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. Os. to 4/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 4d. 10s. to 62. 10s, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Apriz 23. 
Hay, 27. 128. to 3d. 16s,—Straw, 1. 128. to 17. 16s.—Clover, 32, 14s. to 4/7. 188. 


SMITHFIELD, Aprit 23. Tosink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef... ...c.c...e0sc00026038 6d. to 4s. 4d. , Head of Cattle at Market, Apri 19 
Mutton.............0....48. 2d. to 5s. 4d. Beasts.............. 8843 Calves 103 
Veal ....cecsees thie 4s. 6d. to 5s. - 4d. SheepandLambs 21,500 Pigs 512 
POrk........0c0 sda scéeve 4B,’ 2d. tO’ Se. * Vd. 





COAL MARKET, Marca 26. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. Od, to 19s.O0d.perton. Other sorts from ]4s. Od. to 17s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 52s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 0s, 0d. per doz, Moulds, 05, 0d, 
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ARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 


From March 26, to April 25, 1847, both inclusive. 


Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
















































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. £ . > = ws bb ° ie 3 : 
age ¢lez| § alba] 2 183] £ | wean 
2] 6 : Sis S |S;—| & Weather. 
S es Zz, 3% F- Weather. As be z, 2% é 
Mar.) ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Apr.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts} — ' 
26 | 50 | 58 | 48 |30, 30 ||cloudy, fair || 11 | 47 | 49 | 50 |29, 81 | rain, hail, sn. 
27 | 52 | 60 | 49 , 30 |/fair, cloudy 12 | 53 | 61 | 54| , 79 | fair 
28 | 49 | 50 | 37 |29, 51 ||heavy rain 13 | 44 | 47/40| ,84/cloudy — 
29 | 40 | 44| 37| , 71 |lfair, cloudy || 14 | 44 | 48| 40] , 95 | do. fair, rain 
30 | 40 | 46 | 35] , 68 |/fair 15 | 40 | 45 | 37 |30, O1 | do. do. snow 
31 | 40 | 44] 38] , 47 |ldo.cloudy || 16 | 41 | 45 | 36 /29, 97 | fair, cloudy 
A.1} 38 | 40 | 37 | , 36 |\rn.fr.sn. hail}| 17 | 42 | 48 | 36 | , 78 | do. do. 
2 | 27 | 42 | 33] , 26 |cloudy,do. || 18 | 40 | 49 | 42 | , 88 | do. do. 
3 | 27 | 42 | 37] , 36 |fair, cly. sn. ||, 19 | 42 | 49 | 44] , 74/ do. do. 
4 | 40 | 44 | 44 |30, 23 |hail,rn.cl.fair|) 20 | 50 | 59 | 45 | , 90 | do. do. 
5 | 49 | 54 | 44 /29, 68 |lrain, cly. fair|| 21 | 50 | 56 | 48 | , 98| do. do. 
6 | 49 | 54) 47] , 81 |icloudy, fair || 22 | 47 | 55 | 45 /30, 05 | do. : 
7 | 52 |'56| 48] , 67 |irain, do. do. || 23 | 47 | 52 | 40 | , Ol | cloudy, fair 
8 | 53| 58| 46] , 59 | fair 24 | 44| 53 | 42| , 04| do. do. 
9 | 50| 54/48] , 71 |/do. 25 | 48 | 59 | 43 |29, 94 | fair 
10 | 50 54148! , $9 |'fine . 
DAILY. PRICE OF STOCKS. 
es] ad | as 3 3 ela els a 
i) Ed = a i=} nj/o $\2 . 3s 
2 3 58/53/35 |wsPscalss! § | ux. Bills, 
& 3 Q & SiH Sie 8 <7 8 Q 
‘ | mw & 8 i<s elsSic& oe £1000. 
Sig [ee [aS |S Pees ara! zs 
29 89} 3 pm. 1 dis. 
30 882 par. |2 pm. 1 dis. 
31 883 l dis. | 2 dis. 2 pm. 
1 883 5 dis. |1 dis. 2 pm. 
3 oe 882 3dis.2pm.| par. 2 pm. 
5 88} 2463) 4pm. | par. 3 pm. 
6|2003) 873 | 883 | 88%) 92 2 pm. 1 4pm. 
7i——| 863 | 874 | 88/9 2463/5dis.2pm.| par. 2 pm. 
8/200 | 862) 872 | 883)9 |——| 96] 1 dis. 2 pm. 
91198 | 85 86% | 873) 9 |——| 95 5dis.2pm.| par. 3 dis. 
10)194 | 853 | 862 | 864}9 |——I 95 1 dis. | 3 dis. par. 
12/195 | 842 | 9852 | 863) 9 par. 5dis. 5 1 dis. 
13/195 853 864 | 863) 9 7 dis. par.| par. 4 dis. 
14/196 | 863 | 872 | 8723/9 |——| 963 2 dis. | 4 dis. par. 
15195 | 85 | 86% | 874) 9 5 dis. par.) par. 3 dis. 
16195 | 865] 878 | 88/9 | 843——I042| 3 dis. | par. 2 dis. 
17|194 | 858 | 862 | e731 9 | 854 1 dis. 1 pm. 
19——| 863 | 87 | 873|9 |——| 962/245 ar. |1 pm. 2 dis. 
20195 | 863 | 873 | 883) 9 pais 973 3 1 dis.| 2 dis. 1 pm. 
21/195 | 863 | 873 | 883) 92 2464/3dis.2pm.| 1 dis. 1 pm. 
22195 | 863 | 87 | 88 | 92 | 843 par. 2 pm.| par. 2 dis. 
23,194 | 86 87 | 88 | 92 2pm. | 2 dis. par. 
24193 | 853 | 862 | 873) 9 par, 3 dis. 
26191 854 | 862 874; 9 | 833—(245 1 4dis. 
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